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Publisher’s Note 

{Front the new French edition published by Gallimard tn ipyo) 


A new edition of this work, written in ilie caily thirties by Boris 
Nicolaievsky with the help of Otto Maenchen-Helicn, is presented 
to the public herewith. The original German publisher - or in- 
tended publisher - put Macnchen-Helfen’s name first, to provide 
a Russian dmigi^ with the sccuiity of a Gciman name at that time 
of rising Hitlerism, the ordci of the names was subsequently re- 
versed, without of eoiiise implying any disparagement of 
Maenchen-Hclfen’s active contiibution. By the lime the original 
German edition was ready in 1933, Hitler was in power, publication 
had become impossible, and haidly any copies sunive 'I'lie ICiig- 
lish veision reprinted here was translated from typescript, and 
these circumstances explain why, when Methuen published it in 
London a lew ycais huer, they desciibed the woilc as fust published 
in any language in 1936 This vcision appealed in Amciica in 
1937, and a French version was published in the same year Nico- 
laicvsky died in 1966 and Maenchen-Helfen in 1969 

A few woitls ol explanation seem to be c.dled foi on the occ adon 
of this rcpublication. 

In the fust place, the pre-war editions contain no apparatus ol 
notes and rcterencos Nicolaievsky lymself drew attention to this 
In an at tide in the Proceedings of the Amenutn Plulosophtuil 
Society of April 1961 he wrote; 

We had no time to dwell on particular questions even when oui con- 
clusions were based on unpublished documents and when they didercd 
substantially from the conclusions drawn in other biographies of Marx 
Editorial considerations that forced us to exclude the bibliographical 
material of course limited out possibilities still further As a icsuU, 
we could only give our conclusions biiefly without explauung how we 
arrived at them and this despite the fact that we had the materials to 
justify them , It should be noted that our book was published in Ikr- 
Im in 1933, i.e, under Hitler, and was drastically abbreviated by the 
publishers who were m a huriy to puhlush it because ccmfiscations and 
.incsts were already m piogrcss, 
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In the present edition an attempt has been made to reconstitute 
that apparatus, and m the process to bring it up to date Footnotes 
have been provided mdicating sources in as brief a form as possi- 
ble. For fuller information the reader is referred to the biblio- 
graphy at the back of the book The dates make it clear which 
works were available to the authors at the time of writing; the 
literature on the subject has grown considerably since then, and 
includes some publications by Nicolaievsky himself 
The authors were well aware of this situation In the 1963 Ger- 
man re-edition they refer to some of the documents that throw 
new light on Marx’s life letters written by him to his wife and 
daughters, correspondence of the Marx family with Kugelraann 
and between Engels and Kautsky, Lafargue, Turatti, etc ‘Never- 
theless’, they wrote, ‘we have not changed the original text or 
added anything to it, for the picture that we tried to give lemains 
in broad outline the same’. 


Certainly a gteat many of the works conceined are republica- 
tions, publications of previously unpublished material, or detailed 
studies of particular periods, and the essentials of the story are not 
affected But the reader has a right to be made aware of the new 
material, and the footnotes, while informing him of the authors’ 
sources, also frequently draw his attention to later research In 
regard to five questions in particular it has been considered con- 
vement to sum up the results of such research in the Appendices 
The publisher wishes to express his gratitude to the following 
scholars who have given their assistance throughout the woik to 
Arthur I^hning, on the relations between Marx and Bakunin to 
Jacques Rougerie, on the period of the First International;’ to 
Shlomo Na araan, on the quotauons from Lassalle, and to tmik 
Hirsch and Goea Langkau on a variety ol 
questions There is hardly a page of this book that does notLe 
omething to Maximilien Rubel, who provided invaluable jnfor- 
muon about Marx’s and Engels’s works. Yvonne Broutin patiently 

J references The whole was as^sembled 

y Louis Evrard, who edited notes, appendices and bibliography 
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Foreword 


Strife has raged about Karl Marx for decades, and never 
has it been so embittered as at the present day He has im- 
pressed his image on the time as no othci man has done. To 
some he is a fiend, the arch-enemy of human civilization, and 
the prince of chaos, while to others he is a fai-sceing and be- 
loved leader, guiding the human race towards a brighter future. 
In Russia his teachings are the official doctiines of the state, 
while fascist countries wish them exterminated In the areas 
under the sway of the Chinese Soviets Marx’s portrait appears 
upon the bank-notes, while in Germany they have burned his 
books. Practically all the parties of the socialist workers' Inter- 
national, and the communist parties in all countries, acknow- 
ledge Maixism, the eradication of which is the sole pm pose 
of mnuraeiable political leagues, associations and coalitions 
The Fiench Proudhonists of the i86os, the followers of 
Lassallc in Germany of the 1870s, the Fabians in England 
before the war produced their own brand of socialism which 
they opposed to drat of Marx. The anti-Marxism of today 
has nothing in common with those movements He who op- 
poses Maixism today does not do so because, for instance, 
he denies the validity of Marx’s theory of the tendency of the 
late of profit to fall. Similarly there are millions today who 
acknowledge Marx as their leader, but not because he solved 
the riddle of capitalist society. Peihaps one socialist in a thou- 
sand has ever read any of Marx’s economic writings, and of 
a thousand anti-Marxists not even one The strife no longer 
rages round the truth or falsehood of the doctrine of hisloiical 
materialism or the validity of the labour theory of value or 
the theory of marginal utility These tilings arc discussed 
and also not discussed The arena in which Marx is fought 
about today is in the factoiics, in the pailiaments and at the 

K M,— I* 
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barricades. In both camps, the bourgeois and the socialist, 
Marx xs first of all, if not exclusively, the revolutionary, the 
leader of the proletariat in its struggle to overthrow capitalism 

This book is intended to describe the life of Marx the fighter. 
We make no attempt to disguise the difficulties of such an. 
undertaking. Marxism - to use the word in its proper sense, 
embracing the whole of Marx’s work - is a whole To divide 
theory from practice was completely alien to Marx's nature. 
How, then, can his life be understood except as a unity of 
thought and action? 

‘The man of science was not even half the man’, Engels 
said in his speech at the grave-side of his dead friend. 


For Marx science was an historically moving, revolutionary 
force Marx was above all a revoluoonaiy. To cooperate in one way 
or another in the work of bringing about the doivnfall of capitalist 
society and the state institutions which were its creations, to co- 
operate in the liberation of the modern proletariat, to make it 
conscious of its situation and its needs, and conscious of the con- 
ditions for its own emancipation - that was his real hfc-work ' 


Marx was a socialist before he reached real and complete 
understanding of the laws of development underlying bour- 
geois society. When he wrote the Communist Manifesto at 
e age of t^ty he did not yet appreciate the many different 
forms which surplus value could assume, but the Communist 
Manifesto conmned the whole doctrine of the class war and 
ffiowed the proletariat the historical task that it had to fulfil. 

Ss ruSkTlf ^ Marx as the strategist of the 

Class struggle. The discoveries made by Marx in the course 

anatomy of bourgeois society will 
lit ?atX directlyioncern our sub- 
A complete picL of Mai d^i^ 

iu Mnung his biography our standaid was not 
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mere length of time but the importance of events in Marx’s 
life Once, when Marx was asked what his idea of happiness 
was, his answer was ‘to fight’. The years of revolution in 1848-9 
and those of the First International are two or three dines as 
important as the lest. We do not believe we have left out any- 
thing of importance. To the important things we have given 
the space that they deserve. 

Many new documents have been discovered since the end 
^ of the First World War. They put many things in a new light 
and reveal links and connections the very existence of which 
was not suspected before. To mention all the soiiices we have 
used would take up too much space. Suffice it to say that 
apart from printed material - incidentally wc discovered a 
great deal of hitherto unsuspected mateiial from old news- 
papeis and pciiodicals - we have succeeded in c\ti acting a 
great deal of new matter from ai chives. In paiticuhir llic 
archives of the Geiman Social Dcmociatic Party, which con- 
tain the manuscripts Marx and Engels left at their death, 
as well as those of many of their contempoiaries and fellow 
fighters, and a vast number of documents relating to the history 
of the First International were put at our disposal. They re- 
mained at our disposal even in the present difficult circum- 
stances, when they have been taken abroad, and fot tins wc 
have to thank the party leaders (at present in Prague). Wc 
found a gieat deal of material in the secret state archives at 
Berlin-Dahlein and in the Saxon state archives at Diesdcn.* 

We were also enabled to use some documents from the 
archives of the Biitish Foreign Office picscrved in the Record 
Office, more particularly documents regarding the attempt 
made by the Prussian Government to secure Marx’s expulsion 
from England in 1850 We wish to express our thanks to Mr 
E. H. Can, who drew our attention to these documents and 
sent us copies. 

We have intentionally quoted a gieat deal. Wc obviously 
could not lecoin phrases coined by Mane which have long 
become familiar in our everyday speech. We have c|Uored 
Marx himself wherever the subject demanded it, and often 
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let him speak for himself, because the particular turn he gave 
his thoughts, the way he fitted his sentences together, the 
adjectives he chose, reveal the nature of the man more clearly 
than any analysis. For the same reasons we have quoted his 
contemporanes whenever possible Half the contents of a 
police agent’s report is the way he writes it To quote a Icttci 
of Bakunin’s without using his own words m the important 
passages would be to misrepresent him The fact that we give 
the source of our quotations will be welcome to many readers 

B NlCOLAItVSKY 
Otto MAENCHEN-HELpy 
June 1936 



Origins and Childhood’ 

Trier deseiveclly enjoys the reputation of being the oldest 
town in Gcimany. Its origins are lost in the mists of antiquity. 
A metropolis under the Roman Empire, it was brought to 
luin in the stormy times of the migration of the peoples, but 
lose and flouiished again in the Middle Ages under tlic mild 
sway of its bishops, whose diocese extended to Metz, Toul and 
Veidun Its position at the extreme edge of German-speaking 
territory made of it an intermediary between German culture 
and French It changed its oveiloids moie than once. It be- 
longed to the German Holy Roman Empire, then to the king- 
dom of France, then it became German once again. After the 
outbreak of the Ficnch Revolution a stream of French hmgrt’S 
poured into Tiier as into othei frontici towns, and for some 
years it was the outpost of the Coblenz reaction. The white 
detachments wcic formed in Trier, where conspiracies were 
hatched and emissaries forgathered going into or coming out 
of Fiance 

In the autumn of 1793, just a quarter of a century before 
the birth of Marx, when the allies were retreating to the Rhine 
befoic the armies of the revolution, Goethe came to Trier 
with the Duke of Weimar’s troops. 'The town has one striking 
characteiistic’, he wrote in his French Campaign. 

It claims that it pos,sesscs more religious Iniildings than any 
othei plate of the same si/c Its reputation in tins rc.spcct could 
scarcely be denied For within its walls it is burdened, nay, op- 
piessecl, with diuiches and chapeks and cloi.stcrs and colleges and 
lnuldmg.s dedicated to chivalrous and religious orders, to say noth- 
ing of the abbacies, Carthusian convents and institutions which 
invest, nay, blockade It, 

The waves of the Rcfoimation never 1 cached Tiiei, and the 
political and economic power of the Chinch rciiiamcd 
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unbroken. For all that its clerical electors did a good deal for 
culture and for art. The last, Clement Wenceslaus, who was 
forced to flee before the victorious troops of the Convcntum 
in 1794, was a liberal-minded man and his piebendary, Dal- 
berg, a vigorous patron of public instruction, belonged to the 
order of the illuimnati. 

Nevertheless the inhabitants of Trier received the Fiench 


with enthusiasm. The revolution released the peasants from the 
trammels of feudalism, gave the bourgeoisie the administra- 
tive and legal apparatus they required for their advancement, 
heed the intelligentsia from the tutelage of the piie.sts The 
men of Trier danced round their ‘tree of fieedom’ just like 
the inhabitants of Mainz. They had their own Jacobin club 
Many a respected citizen in the 1830s still looked hack with 


pride to his Jacobin past. 

Trier remained French for two decades. But as the novelty 
wore off the things wrought by the revolution - the dividing- 
up of Church property in particular - and as the burdens that 
came in its tram increased, the first revolutionary ai doui faded, 
and indifference grew. In the last years of the Najioleonic 
Empire indifference was replaced by open hostility. Eveiy 
year the taxes grew more oppressive The sons of the aitisans 
of Trier and the peasants of the Moselle bled to death on the 
battlefields of Spain, Germany and Russia In January 1819 
Trier greeted the allies as deliverers from an intolerable yoke 

The Congress of Vienna awarded Tiicr to Prussia.^ The 
Prussian Government appreciated the necessity of handling 
Its new-won territory with care. It zealously avoided comma 
into conflict with the Catholic Church and kept on its guaid 
against injuring the religious susceptibilities of its newly ac- 
quired subjects, But it refrained from laying hands on the pos- 
sessions of those who had grown rich by fee acquisition of 

the^Sd^T'"?' In all itl essentials 

Code Napoleon the French statute-book, remained in 

force as far as the Rhineland was concerned Public and oral 
court proceedings were retained. The pick of Prussian official 
dom was sent to the Rhineland provinces, charged with Z 
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duty of scrupulously respecting local idiosyncrasies For a num- 
ber of years the Rhineland was sheltered from the full ultra- 
reactionary blast which set in everywhere else in Prussia 
immediately after the conclusion of peace. 

The Government, tolerant to the Catholic masses, took pains 
to win over the intelligentsia too. It did a great deal, among 
otlier things, for archaeological research. The inhabitants of 
Trier were proud of the wealth of Roman remains in their 
town. Scarcely a doctor, lawyer or sclioolmaster hut was also 
an historian and archaeologist. The Government provided 
ample sums of money to subsidize their researches. Instead of 
agitating against Prussian absolutism, ex-Jacobins burrowed 
for Mithraic altars and gravestones. In those years the Trier 
of antiquity, Augusta Treverorum, rose once more fiom it.s 
ruins ^ 

The culture of the vine, mainspring then as now of the 
agricultural economy of the Moselle, flourished mightily, 
thanks to the taull which came into foice in 1818. High, almost 
prohibitive duties closed the Prussian market to foreign wines 
and provided the peasants of the Moselle with a vast anil 
assured outlet for theli produce. 

Among those who received the Prussians with the gicaicst 
enthusiasm were the Rhineland Jews In 1815 the economic 
position of the Jews was incomparably moie favourable in the 
kingdom of Prussia than in most of the departments of Fiance 

The Prussian Deciee of ii March 1812 gave them rights 
that they had enjoyed for only a few years under Napoleon: 
for practically cverytlung that the revolution had given them 
was taken away by the ‘detict infame' of 17 March 1808 Ex- 
tensive rcstnctions were placed upon their Iibeity of move- 
ment, and their freedom to tiade or earn a living as they 
wished was as good as abolished The Jews, at any rate econo- 
mically, were cast back into the ghetto which they had been 
preparing to leave. And now the yoke they gioanecl under 
was heavier than before. Hiihcito the Rhineland Jews had 
been money-lcndci.s, insisting iigorously upon their bond. But 
Napoleon compelled them to usury that was secret and obscure. 
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The decree was to last in the first instance for ten years, until 
i8r8. But in 1815 Napoleon fell, and the Jews expected that 
with him his decree would fall too. 

They were disappointed. Article sixteen of the statutes of 
the new German Federation of Princes specified that legal 
rights everywhere should remain as they had been hefoie 
Prussia, glad at being able to drop the liberal mask she had 
been forced to adopt in the war of liberation, entered un- 
abashed upon Napoleon’s inheritance insofar as it was suf- 
ficiently reactionary for her. There was no need whatever to 
have any consideration for the Jews. So she piled Pelion upon 
Ossa and superimposed her old Prussian special Jewish regula- 
tions upon those of Napoleon. Under the French Empire it 
had been possible in exceptional cases for Jews to enter the 
service of the state; in Prussia, even after the so-called emanci- 
pation, it was impossible under any ciicumstances. So the 
Rhineland Jews who had entered the state service under 
Napoleon were compelled to leave it as soon as Fiiedrich 
Wilhelm III became their overloid. 


The number of those affected was only three, and one of 
them was a Tner lawyer, Hirschel Maix, the father of Kail. 
The chairman of the commission which cairied out the tians- 
fer from French to Prussian authority desciibed him as a 
learned, very industrious and thoroughly conscientious man’ 
and warmly recommended him to be taken over to the Pi us- 
sian service, but this helped him not at all. In June i8ie he 
wrote a memorial in which he expressed his confidence in 
Prussian justice m moving terms, but he did not receive so 
much as a reply. Confronted with the choice of changing his 

‘f SS’ 

To abandon the Jewish faith was no great wrend, He did 
object ,0 the coeraon He was mcensed by the nartow 
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Hirschel's father, Marx Ixvy, later known as Marx only, who 
died in 1798, was a Triei rabbi. The family rice of Ihischcrs 
mother, Eva Mo.sca Lvov (1753 -1823), meludcd a number of 
celebrated rabbis, including Mcir Katzcnellenbogen, bead of 
the Talmud School at Padua, who died in 1565. Josepli Ben 
Gersen ha-Coben, who died in 1591 , and the lumtuned teacher, 
JOMia Ileschel Lvov (1693-1771) The family lived in Ilcssia, 
later emigrated to Poland (Lvov is the Polish name for Lem- 
berg) and had been settled in Trier .since the sevcniccnth cen- 
tury. The eldest of Levy's three sons, Samuel, became a ralibi 
like his fathers lieforc him. He died in Trier in 1827 in his 
fiftieth year.* 

Hirschel Marx wa.s bom at Saarlouis in 1782. The scanty 
indications available point to hi.s having eaily rut him.sdf 
adrift fiom his hereditary cnviionment. In a letter to his son 
he once wiotc that but for his existence itself he had received 
nothing from his family, 'except, to he fair, my mothei’s love' 
His writings contain no word to indicate even the faintest 
spiiitual link with the Jewish faith Edgar von Westplialen, 
who spent many hour.s of hi.s boyhood in the Maixc.s' house, 
remembered Ilcimich Marx in his old age as a 'Piotcstani 
a la Lxissing'. A ‘ical eightecnth-ccntmy h'lcnchman, who 
knew his Voltaire and Rousseau inside out’, a Kaniian like 
most of the educated people of bis town, professing 'a pine 
belief in God, like Newton, Locke and Ix:ihni/,’, he had nothing 
whatever in common with the woild of labbinic Jewry Alien- 
ated from his family from his youth up. he had a stony path 
to tread. In later years he confessed that his 'strong piinciples’ 
had been his ‘only possession’. 

I-Iis baptism, which took place between the suminei ol 1816 
and the spring of 1817, cut the last loose tic that bound him 
to his family If he had hoped before to bung light into the 
darkness of the ghetto, in spite of being misundei stood, sus- 
pected and piactically alone, hcnccfoiward the ta.sk was an 
impossibility. It was an impossibility not liecausc of his bap- 
tism alone. For had the emancipation of the Jews not proved 
illusoiy? Was not the cheam of their becoming ccjuals among 
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equals over? Now that the door that led from the ghetto to 
the outer world was once more shut and bolted, the Jews of 
the ghetto retired into themselves more fanatically than ever 
They rejected everything that they had longed for not so long 
before They became hyper-orthodox; everything that was 
traditionally Jewish was sacrosanct, good and bad alike 
We do not know how Marx’s father came to terms with it 
all. But there is an echo in the unwilling words ‘The Hebrew 
faith IS repellent to me’, that Marx wrote at the age of twenty- 
five.* What Marx thought in his young years of the Jewry 
of his time and country we know from what he wrote m 1844 
in the Deutsch-Franzosische fahrbucher. 


Let us not search for the secret of the Jews in their religion, but 
for the secret of their religion in die living Jews [he wrote] What 
is the worldly foundation of Jewry? Self-interest and the satisfyintj 
of practical wants. What is the worldly worship of the Jews? 
Huckstering What is their worldly god? Money Very well. The 
eroanapation from huckstering and money, that is, from ' real 
practical Jewry, would be the real self-emancipation of our time.’ ' 


childien -Sop.uc, ixari. 
Hermann, Jfennette, Louise,. Emilie and Karolinc ~ wcic le- 
mved into the national evangelical chuich Their mother 
Henrictte, waited till hei parents weie dead before licinir bali- 
tized on 20 November 1825. Hei maiden name was Presslmrrr 

a devoted housewife, lovingly concerned for the minoi thiims 
of ife, engrossed in the health, feeding and clothinn of f 
children, narrow-minded if not actually stnmr? vi^ ^ 
understanding for the daemon of her L. Xe 'n^v ' r “ 
him for not becoming a lawyer like his fath qu forgave 
his activities as suspicious ^om an ^ regaiclcd 
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sensible, that is to say, a quiet, comfortable life in a nanow 
circle, respected by the respectable, the well to-do .ind the well- 
bred When Marx looked back upon his life at the age of (i(ty 
he still remembeied her saying, in the execiabic German 
that she spoke all her life. ‘If Karl had only made capital 
instead of . . 

Not very much is known about Maix’s biothcrs and .sisters. 
The first-born, Moritz David, died soon tlfter birth. Tlic next 
child was Sophie, born on 13 November 1816. She was, as far 
as we know, the only one of Karl's brothers and sisters who was 
at all close to him in his youth. In later years, however, he 
scarcely even ke[)t in touch with thi.s sister, who manied a 
lawyer named Schmalhauscn and lived at Maastricht. Karl 
was born at half past one on the morning of 5 May 1818. Of 
Kail’s two younger biothcr.s, Ilcimann diecl at the age ol 
twenty-tluce and Eduaul at the age of eleven, both suetumbed 
to tuberculosis, the hereditary family disease, as did two othci 
sisters, Ilenrictte and Karollne. Louise, liorn in 1821, married 
Jan Karl Juta, a Dutchman, and settled in Cape 'Fown with 
him She and her husband twice visited Marx in London, and 
in 1853 Marx wrote .some ai titles for die Zuul-Afrikaan, which 
his biothcr-in-law edited. Kmihe, born in 1H22, married an 
cngineei named Conracli and lived in 'I’lier until her death 
in 1888. 

In 1815, when the Moselle country became Pru.ssian, Hein- 
rich Maix was a lawyer attached to the Trier cmiii. In 1H20 
he was attached to tlie newly founded Tiier provincial court 
Later he acquired the title of Justizrat- and was for many 
years bcitonnicr dn harreau He occupied a re.spccted position 
m the social life of the town. The family livccl in a beautiful 
old house in the Rhineland baroque style in the Briitkensti asse, 
one of the best pairs of the town.'’ Trici was a small place. 
In 1818, the year of Marx’s biith, it numlieicd 11,400 inlialn- 
tants, of whom the overwhelming majoiity were Catholic 
TlicPiotestant community, to which the Marxc.s now atlliereci, 
consisted of baicly 31x1 souls, mainly officials tian.sfeiicd to 
the Moselle from other provinces. In these circumstances tlie 
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ongins of the rabbi’s son did not matter. ‘Here everyone who 
conducts himself is respected', Ernst von Schiller, the son of 
Friedrich Schiller, at that time LandgenchUrat at Tiier, wrote 
at the end of i8ao. 

At the beginning of 1830 Heinrich Marx was the leader of 
the moderate constitutional party in Trier. He did not share 
the francophiha which was stiU fairly widespread in the Rhine- 
land and became accentuated as the old Prussian leaction es- 
tablished itself more and more firmly in the new terntorics 

‘Only the hybrid liberals of today could idolize a Napoleon,’ 
he wrote to his son in 1 837. 

I assure you that under him no one dared even to think aloud 
the kind of dung that is daily written in Germany today, without 
hindrance or impediment, in Prussia in particular He who has 
studied Napoleon's history and his crazy system of ideas may 
rejoice with a good conscience at his fall and the victory of 
Prussia 


He advised the composition of an ode which should extol 
the victory of the Belle Alliance. The motif he suggested is 
interesting ‘Its failure would have laid humanity, and the 
intellect especially, in everlasting chains.’ Heinrich Marx 
preferied enlightened monarchy to military dictatorship, but 
he was no defender of absolutism.'® 


As the bureaucratic absolutist Prussian rdgime incieasiiigly 
demonstrated, its incompetence, his antipathy to it grew To- 
wards the end of the 1820s the condition of the peasants of 
the Moselle took a turn for the worse. In 1828 Prussia foimed 
a customs union with Hessia, and in 1834 the Geiinan Zoll- 
veretn was formed. The competition of non-Prussian wine- 
growing peasants deprived the Moselle of the hitherto cei ram 
outlet for Its produce, and prices rapidly fell, to the accom- 

S P'^’^P^iization of the peasants 

f the Moselle pxoceeded at such a rate that within a few yeais 
contemporaries compared their state with the distiess of the 
weavCTs of Silvia. Trade slumped, the position of the artisans 
»en, from bad ,o The re,oI„froS of July ,830 1,1 pfri" 
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the setting up of the bourgeois kingdom, the wSq)teniber rising 
in Brussels and the Belgian Declaration of Independence made 
a profound impression in the Rhineland. In Germany there 
was unrest m Brunswick, Saxony and Kurhtnt.scn. Vintagcis 
from the Moselle area actually took part in the famous Ihun- 
hacher Fest held by the liberals on 27 May 

In the Rhineland the old francophile tendeiuies undeiwcm 
a mighty revival. New, fantastic, shocking and iinpretedeincd 
ideas came winging their way across the frontiei from Fiame 
Saint-Simonism gained so many adherents on the Moselle that 
the Aithbishop was cotnpellccl to issue an emphatic w.iiiung 
against the new hciesy In 18^5 a pamphlet by Ludwig Gall, 
who has been called the first German socialist, apfK’ared in 
Trier. In it he declared that labour was the soiiue of all wealth 
and that millions owned nothing hut then power to work 
The pamphlet also contained tlie following phi uses The 
privileged, moneyed class and the labouring classes, .sharply 
divided as they arc by dlameriically opposing inteiests, are in 
sharp conflict. As the [Kisition of the former improves, so docs 
that of the latter worsen, become more wretched and dis- 
tressed.’ The police were aware of GaH’.s 'very susjiieious way 
of thinking’ and perceived that he 'rcciuircd a specially sharp 
watch to he kept on him’,” 

At first the local state officials .scarcely altered their [loltcv 
Better acquainted than the central authoiitics in Berlin wiih 
conditions in the newly acqiiiied territories, they kept them 
in ignorance of oppositional uttcrancc.s for fear of intensifying 
the situation. This went on until events compelled them to 
intervene, and m these events Heinrich Marx occupied a piom- 
inent place 

The Literarische Kasino-Gcscllschafr, a club that dated 
back to the time of French suzerainty, was the hub of the 
social life of Trier Differences of aoiial status were of no ac- 
count m it. 'Any upright and educated man, without legaid to 
rank or occupation’, was eligible for mcmhcr.ship The club 
premises consisted of a big, two-siorcy house, coiuainiiig a 
library, a reading-room, in which the piincipal Ficnch and 
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German newspapers were kept, a number of social rooms and 
a hall in which concerts, theatrical performances and balls 
were given. The Society for Useful Research,’^ which retained 
strong traditions dating from the time of its foundation in 
1803, met at the club One of its joint founders and most active 
members was Hugo Wyttenbach, headmaster of Karl Marx’s 
school 

On 12 January 1834 a banquet was held at the club in honour 
of the deputies to the Rhineland Diet, thus associating the 
men of Trier with the campaign of banquets which swept 
South Germany in the winter of 1833-4 undei the battle-cry 
of a constitution. In the opinion of the Prussian authorities 
this ceremony was quite superfluous, but they did not leally 
become alarmed about it until they discovered that it was not 
intended to honour aU the deputies to the Diet but only the 
hberal-minded and 'little commendable’ Valdenaire, Kaiser 
and Mohr, while Handel, representative of the Trier nobility, 
was omitted. ^ ' 


Heinrich Marx was one of the organizers of the banquet 
and he proposed the toast of the deputies. He paid a glowing 
tribute to the King ‘to whose magnanimity we are indebted 
for the first institutions of popular representation. In the full- 
ness of his omnipotence he arranged that Diets should assem- 
ble so that truth might arrive at the steps of the thione’. He 
concluded with the words • ‘So let us look confidently forward 
to a serene future, for it rests in the hands of a worthy father 
an upright king, whose noble heait will always remain open 

and wel -disposed to the just and reasonable wishes of his 
people. “ 

A very loyal speech, to be sure, yet the voice of the opposi- 
tion was plainly to be discerned in it The party of ultra- 
reaction in Berlin wanted to have the Rhenish Diet abolished 
r at least have its privileges circumscribed as far as possible' 
Therefore praising the King for having sanctioned the Diet 
was eqmvalent to protesting against the royal plan to suppilss 

ih administrative district was foiSd to 

abandon his previous practice and report the matter to Berlin. 
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There could be no good purpose behind the banquet, which 
was a small-scale imitation of similar affairs in the Southern 
German states But it was the only one of its kind in Prussia. 
The Trier Press was not allowed to report it, but the news- 
papers of Cologne and Coblenz cairied detailed desciiptive 
leports of it, and even the Paris ConslituHonnd, the organ of 
the left, announced that the inhabitants of Trier had held a 
‘brilliant ban<iuet’ at which ‘speeches of the most liberal pui- 
port’ were delivered, Kamptz, the Minister of Justice, rightly 
interpreted the pious words. ‘They imagine thern.selves not ju.st 
deputies to the Diet but representatives of the people, and 
accordingly receive the civic crown.’'"* 

Soon afterwards, to crown the intense disappioval with 
which the Government legardcd the banquet and the speeches 
made at it, a new sensation aro.se. On ao January the club 
anniversary celebrations were held and became cxubeiant 
The company drank, sang and made merry. They grew over- 
bold and started singing not just German 8ong.s but Fiench -■ 
the Marseillaise and the Parisienne. An officci icportcd the 
matter. Plcinrich Marx was among those who sang and made 
depreciatory refciences to the Prussians. At this the whole 
official apparatus was set in motion. The ministry in Berlin 
intervened, the Crown Prince, Friedrich Wilhelm, wrote an 
indignant letter to the burgomaster, describing the songs that 
were sung as ‘heinous, the apotheosis of ancient and modem 
perfidy’, and a detailed report of the matter was made to the 
King himself. Officers and state officials who had been mem- 
bers of the club resigned and the premises weie placed under 
police supervision. From that day on Heinrich Maix was re- 
garded by the Government as thoroughly unreliable politi- 
cally Young Karl, then aged sixteen, cannot have failed to 
follow these events, in which his father was so closely con- 
cerned, with great attendon. 

Karl Marx was devoted to his father. IIis daughter Eleanor 
recalled that he never tired of talking about him 

He always carried with him a photograph of bis father which was 
taken from an old daguerreotype. But he was never willing to show 
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It to strangers, because, he said, it bore so little resemblance to the 
onginal. To me the face appeared very fine. The eyes and foichead 
resembled those of his son, but the part of the face round the 
mouth and the chin were gentler. His features as a whole were ol 
a definitely Jewish, but fine Jewish type. When Karl Maix stai ted 
the Jong, sorrowful journey in search of health after his wife’s 
death, this photograph, an old photogtaph of my mother on glass 
and a photograph of my sister, Jenny, went with him We found 
them in his breast-pocket after his death Engels laid them in hi.s 
coffin 


More detailed knowledge of Marx’s boyhood would he 
welcran^^urall that has come down to us are a few meagie, 
discoiinetted femihiscences by his sisters. They show him as 
an unruly companion at play. He seems to have been a fearful 
tyrant He drove the girls at full gallop down the Mai xb erg 
and insisted on their eating the cakes he made with his dirty 
hands out of still dirtier dough. But they put up with it all 
without protest because he told them such marvellous stoiies 
in return. His schoolmates loved him and feared him at the 
same time - loved him because he was always up to tiicks and 
femed him because of the ease with which he wrote satirical 
verses and lampoons upon his enemies. He retained this ability 
during the whole of his life ^ 


Karl Marx was sent to the high school in 1830. He was a 
moderate pupil The best pupils were singled out at the end 
of each school year. Marx once received an ‘honourable men- 
tion for ancient and modem languages, but he was only tenth 
on the list. Another time he was singled out for his good per- 
formances at German composition. This was not much for 
ive years at school He passed his examinations without d^s- 

rLumdo ^ the 

A ^ of being 

a poet. After Kails cicpartuie to Bonn University, when hif 

?^^,Wyftehbacfi, his old headmaster, his son's let- 
mgs and told him that Karl intended to write a poem ^hl 
honour, it made the old man happy’. ^ «« 

Whether the poem was ever wntren is unknown The inten- 
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tion alone points to a definite political outlook. Wyttcnhach 
was the life and soul of a group of Kantians which had been 
formed in Tiicr in the lirst years of the new century Marx's 
father belonged to it himself. Wyttenbath, scholar, histoiian. 
archaeologist and humanist, educated his pupils in a free, cos 
mopolitan spirit, endrely chsaitiular to that prevailing in the 
royal Prussian high schools. He had a high conception of his 
calling, as Is demonstrated by the speeches he made each year 
at the ceremonial departure to the university of the pupils 
who were leaving These were always fully reported in the 
Trier newspapers. ‘A teacher cannot alter a child’s individu- 
ality,’ he said. ‘But he can thwart oi help it, ciipplc or develop 
it.’ The wearisome phrases about throne and altar, prevalent, 
nay, actually prescribed at the time, were never used by him 

The police did not concern themselves with the high school 
until 1830 Tlie Piussian authorities, in conformity with the 
duty incumbent upon them of winning over their new sub- 
jects, shut their eyes and let Wyttcnhach do as he liked. After 
1830 this state of affairs altered. The persecution of the 'dema- 
gogues’ began. A commission ‘for the suppression of politically 
dangerous groups’ had been established in Berlin. It directed 
its attention to Trier. Schnabel, the administrative head of die 
district of Saarbriickcn, with whom denouncing was a passion, 
had all and sundry spied upon by his agent, a degenerate in- 
dividual named Nohl. 

Nohl sent his denunciations to Berlin by way of Schnabel 
week by week. No one was safe, neither doctor nor artisan nor 
innkeeper nor official, nor even the wife of the president of the 
administrative district. All were demagogues and Jacobin.s. 
The Coblenz school committee tried to defend their traduced 
colleagues, but it helped them little The local officials, intimi- 
dated, dismayed, unsure what couise to steer, admitted that 
there weie some pai dally ‘ill-disposed’ members of the high 
school staff Many of them were said to exeictse a ‘had influ- 
ence’ upon the boys One master, Stciningcr, who taught Marx 
natural science and mathematics, had 'an innate propensity 
to opposition’ and Wyttenbach was too weak and, moicover, 
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protected his colleagues when anything against them was 
ventured upon. A deplorable lack of discipline was to be ob- 
served among the pupils. Boys of the top forms were sometimes 
to be seen sitting about in the taverns until after midnight 
and, what was far worse, forbidden hterature circulated among 
them A copy of the speeches made at the Hambacher Fest 
in 1833 was found in a boy's possession.^® In 1834 it was dis- 
covered that the boys actually wrote poems with political 
imphcations. One was arrested and was in the remand prison 
for months 

Henceforth the Coblenz school committee and the Tiier 
officials kept the school under zealous observation. Between 
1833 and 1835 It was the subject of dozens of official reports. 

These weie Marx’s last years at school Theie can be no 
doubt of the interest with which he must have followed these 
events, which so closely concerned his masters, his school- 
fellows and himself True, Ins name does not occur in the 
official correspondence, but the official coirespondcncc con- 
tains the names of no schoolboys at all He is ccifain to have 
made rich use of his gift of writing lampoons upon his enemies. 

The essays he wrote at his final examination cast a light 
upon his mentality at the time. Tire influence of the Ficncli 
liberal intelligence, particularly that of Rousseau, irnpailccl 
by his father and Wyttenbach, is plain enough. Of gicatcr 
significance are these phrases from an essay called ‘Ohsciva- 
tions of a young man before choosing a career’. 

If we choose the career in wliich we can do humaniiy the most 
good, burdens cannot overwhelm us, since they arc notliiiig but 
sacrifice for the benefit of all ... Expeiience rates him as the 
happiest who has made the greatest number happy, and religion 
Itself teaches us the ideal for which all strive, to sacztficc oneself 
for humanity, u 

The only upholdeis of these ideals at that lime wcic tlic 
left, the members of the ‘Burschenschaft’, and the rcvolu- 
uonanes who hungered in exile. In their appeals- to youth the 
words be ready to sacrifice yourself, renounce yom well- 
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being for humanity’s sake’, constantly recur. They remained 
the fundamental maxim of Marx’s life. Paul Lafarguc rctoicls 
that 'to work for humanity' was his favouiitc motto,'" 

The spy's lepoits about the masters at bis schot)l tinned out 
to be grossly exaggeiated Investigation showed that ‘no good 
spirit was prevalent’ among the boys, but that thcie wa.s noth- 
ing tangible against the staff. Wyttcnbach was not dismi.ssed, 
as the more extreme among his enemies demanded But be 
was given a joint headmaster, Loeia, the Latin master, a ‘well- 
disposed man’, whose duty it was to preside over the stbool 

Loers’s appointment became known just as Kail left school 
It gave him a welcome oppoitunity of making a demonstra- 
tion - an innocuous demonstration, it is true, but the Prussian 
Government allowed no otheis The Government weie not 
blind to the stale of mind expressed in such demonstrations, 
nor were they intended to be 

It was usual foi young men just going to the university to 
call on their old masters to say good-bye. Marx visited cveiy 
one of them but Loers. ‘Hen Ixicis took it veiy mucb amiss 
that you did not go and see him’, Heinrich Maix wioie to his 
son at Bonn 'You and Clemens wcic the only ones.’ He told 
a white lie and said that Kail bad gone with him to call on 
Loers, but unfoitunatcly be had been out. 

In the middle of October 1835 Karl Marx went to Bonn 




A Happy Year at Bonn 


It had long ago been decided by the Marx family council 
that Karl should go to the university. His fathei's ciicumstan- 
ces were quite comfortable, but he was not iich enough to allow 
all his sons to study. Hermann, Karl’s modeiately gifted 
younger brother, was indentured to a Brussels business house 
But, however difficult it might occasionally be, means must 
be found for Karl, the favourite child, the son in whom his 
father lived again, the son who should achieve what his fathei 
had been denied. 




The university he should go to had been chosen too Most 
students from Trier went to Bonn as the neaiest univeisity 
town In 1835 and 1836 the association of Tiier students at 
Bonn numbered more than thirty members. Latci Kail was 
intended to spend a few terms at another univensity - at Berlin, 
if it could possibly be managed 

What he should study had also been decided foi him He 
was to study law; not because at the age of sixteen he was 
particularly attracted to the subject; he was equally interested 
in liteiature, philosophy and science, especially physics and 
chemistry As he had no particular piefeience loi any one 
branch of knowledge, because he wanted to embiace them 
all, he accepted his fathei’s advice without question Piaciical 
motives were undoubtedly Heinrich Marx’s chief con.sideia- 
tion m making the choice for his son New courts were bemo 
established in the Trier area, and intending lawyeis had ex- 
cellent prospects of finding good and well-paid posts. Of the 
seven students from Tiier who matriculated at Bonn Umvci- 
sity in 1 834, four studied law 


Parents, brothers, sisteis and friends accompanied Kail to 
he express yacht’ which leftTiici at four o’clock in the mo. ,1- 

mg Halleys comet was in the sky. The cove, ed boat sog.an- 
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diosely styled took him down the Moselle -- the rivei was 
almost the only link with the east of Germany - as far as 
the Rhine, and then one of the recently introduced Rhine 
steaineis took him upstieam to Bonn, where he anived on 
Saturday 17 October and cntcicd his name at the univeisity 
on the same day. 

Bonn, a town of nearly 40.000 inhabitants, was chstinttly 
bigger than Tiicr Although it did not numiKu many mote 
than 700 students, the university dominated the life of the 
town. In the 1820s and 1830s the Univeisny of Bonn could 
lightly boast of the great freedom it enjoyed Student.s' a.s.soc la- 
tions had no need for concealment. This did nor ap[)ly only 
to associations of students from the same town or district, it 
applied equally to the definitely liberal ‘Biir.schenschaftci', 
who drank and duelled and .sang, regarded with esteem by the 
citizens and benevolence by the authoiitiea. 'They .act so ficely 
and openly’, an examining magistrate later wiote, 'that the 
existence of the societie.s is a secret to no one’ - le.i.st of all to 
the univcr.sity authoruie.s, who were nor in the lea.si pemiihed 
by them On the contrary, they practically .sanctioned them. 
As the state officials did not wish to di.sturb the univei.sity. 
they respected its indcjwndcncc and let things take theii 
course. 

A stop, and a very thorough stop, was put to this state of 
affairs shortly before Marx came to Bonn. In Apiil 1835 a 
small group of foolhardy young men had attempted to bieak 
up the Federal Diet at Frankfuit and set up a provi.sional 
government in its place The rising was undertaken with 
totally inadeejuate means and put down without any difiiciilty 
whatevei. But the govcinments of Gennany wcic thoroughly 
alarmed Though sonic of them had hithcito had liberal im- 
pulses, they now started furiously building at ‘the saiing 
dam’ which the decisions of the Vienna Confcience of .s[)uiig 
1834 - chaftccl by Mettcrnich - irnpo.scd upon them the duty 
of erecting against the ‘rising flood’ Tlie chive clcst ended 
with especial fuiy upon the students’ associations. Bonn's 
turn came a little later. When Marx came to Bonn in the 
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autumn of 1835, informers were daily sending ‘suspects’ to 
prison. University authonties, police, and spies denounced, 
arrested, and expelled dozens of Buischenschafter 
Not a single association that was connected in any way with 
any general purpose, even the most discreet, survived the slicss 
of these severe measures The only one to remain was the 
'Korps’i who, as a contemporary protested, regarded 'brawling 
and carousing as the highest aim of a student’s life’. The auth- 
onties weie glad enough to close their eyes to Che activities 
of the Korps There were also small tavern clubs, consisting 
of groups of students from the same towns, from Cologne, 
Aachen, etc These weie not distinguished for then rich in- 
tellectual hfe either After most of the boldest, most ad vane ed 
and liberal-minded students had been eliminated those wlio 
remained were too bewildered or too indifferent not scrupul- 
ously to avoid all discussion of politics. 

Lectures had not yet begun when Marx ariivcd at Bonn 
He had plenty of time to settle down He took a room (juite 
close to the university, and immediately fell upon the Icctuic 
list The natural sciences were so badly represented at Bonn 
that Marx resolved to postpone his study of physics and chem- 
istry until going to Berlin, where he would be able to study un- 
der the real authorities on those subjects. Sufficient icmained 
for him to do nevertheless He decided to attend couises of 
lectures in no fewer than nine subjects, His father, to whom 
he wrote of his plans, hesitated between pleasure at so much 
zeal and fear that Karl might overwork. ‘Nine courses of lec 
tures seem rather a lot to me’, he wrote, ‘and I don’t want 
you to undertake more than mind and body can .stand But 
if you can manage it, very well The field of knowlcdee is 
immense and time is short.’^ ° ‘ 


In the end Marx only attended six course.s Accnidiim m 
Ms professors he was ‘industrious’ or 'vciy industiious’ at 
them all. Professor Welcker, under whom Ma.x studied Greek 
and Roman mythology, stated that he wa.s ‘exceptionallv in- 
dustrious and attentive’ In the summer tcim Maix attended 
tar cour.es. This was ...il a greac deal. 
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compared with hus later studies in Berlin, when he only attend- 
ed fourteen courses of lectures in nine terms. The ycai at Bonn 
was the only one in which he took his university studies sen- 
ously. Somewhat to his own surprise, Marx discovered a taste 
for law, his future profession. All the same he seems to liave 
pieferred listening to the great Schlegcl on Ilomei 01 the 
elegies of Propertius and D’Alton on the history ol art 

However industriously he applied himself to them, his 
studies failed to engross him completely. As he demonstrated 
at scliool, he was no bookworm or spoilsport, pie joined the 
Trier tavern club and was one of its five piesidenis in the 
summer term of 1836 Maix, a true son of the Rhineland, 
appreciated a good 'diop’ all his life. In June he was condemn- 
ed to one day’s detention by the pioctor for being diunk and 
disorderly. The prison in which he served his sentence was a 
very jolly one. A contemporaiy who studied at Bonn a year 
later than Marx reports that the prisoners were allowed visit- 
ors, who practically never failed to turn up with wine, beer 
and caids Sometimes the merrymaking was such that the 
entertainment expenses made a serious inroad into the prison- 
ers’ monthly allowance It was not because of the one day’s 
confinement alone that Kail got into debt, in spire of the ample 
allowance sent him by his generous father. 

Marx joined another club as well. It was called the Poets’ 
Club. If the police records are to be believed, this club of 
enthusiastic young men was not so entirely innocuous as it 
seemed. Its founders were Fenner von Fennebcrg, who took 
a very active part in the revolution of 1848 and 1849, first in 
Vienna and later in Baden, and a Trier student named Bier- 
mann, who had come under suspicion while still at school 
as the author of ‘seditious poetry’ He escaped to Pans to avoid 
arrest, and it was proved that he had been in contact with a 
Major Stieldoif, whom the police accused of agitating for the 
annexation by Belgium of the western Trier tenitoiy. 

Marx appears to have been very active in the Poets' Club 
Moritz Carrifere, a philosopher and acsthctician of some mciit, 
who at the time was the leader of a similar group at Gottingen, 
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with whom the Bonn club was on friendly teims, remembered 
Marx as one of the three most important members. The 
other two were Emanuel Geibel, who later made a reputa- 
tion as a lyric poet, and Karl Grim, an adherent of the 'true' 
socialism which Marx was soon so pitilessly to comliat and 
deride ^ 

His father approved of Karl’s joining the Poets’ Club. I-Ie 
knew his son’s stormy nature and was never without anxiety 
that it might run away with him. tie did not like the tavern 
club, for he feared Karl might become involved in a duel He 
was relieved when he learned that Karl had joined the Poets’ 
Club and wrote- ‘I like your little group far bettei than the 
tavern. Young people who take pleasure in such gatheiings 
are necessarily civihzed human beings, and set greatei sioie 
on their value as future good citizens than those who set most 
store by rowdmess.'^ 


However, it soon appeared that even this little group was 
not without its dangers. The police, suspecting tieasonalile 
activities everywhere, started taking an interest in the Poets' 
Club The club rules and the minutes of their meetings in 
the winter of 1 834-5 into the hands of the police spy 
Nohl, who had now been sent to Bonn, but to their disappoint- 
ment the police were forced to admit that both the lulcs and 
the minutes were politically completely innocuous Accoi ding 
to the rules the members, ‘moved by a similai love of belles 
tetires, had decided to unite ‘for the leciprocal cxcicise of 
their would-be poetical talents’. In spite of this the Tiolice 
remained full of misgivings, and although their inf|uiues had 
resulted m nothing tangible, the mattei was handed ovei to 
he university authorities, whose disciplinary coint should 
institute proceedings 

mentioned His father, well-infoimed 

him cause for anxiety about 

of“L?^ dig 

association of students, and the 

ssoaation of Trier students was in the midst of the fray 

Conflict between the Korps associations and the tavern chS 
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had begun during the winter. The Koqw demanded that the 
tavern clubs should merge with them. 'I'his i*J tlic tavern clubs 
refused to do, and the refusal rcstilted in hostile etummteis 
with members of the Korunsia Ktups, whti were 'true Prus- 
sians and aristocrats’, and, under the Icader-liip of Count!! 
von der Goltx, van der SthulenV«?rg and von lieyden, pro- 
voked, derided and challenged the 'plebeians' whenever they 
met them. Their es|>ecial hatred was directed to the Trier 
students. In the conflict of the feudal Bnrtissians with the 
sons of the bourgeois citizens of Tncr there was, in a sense, 
an element of class war. 

In 1858 Lassalle, after some unplcanant fellow had sent him 
a challenge, wrote to Marx and asked him Ins opinion of duels, 
Marx replied that it was oliviou.sly absurd to tty and decide 
whether duelling as such was consistent with thr [irimiple: 
but within the biased limitations ni houigcois society it might 
sometimes he necessary to justify one’s individuality in this 
feudal manner.'’ A.s an eighteen-year old student at Bonn 
Marx evidently thought the .same An entry in the letord.s 
of the univensity disciplinary court states that Marx was {inte 
seen bearing a weapon such as wa.s usually usrtl for duels. 

His father in Trier heard of this incident and wrote to his 
son' 

Since when is duelling somterwoven with i)lulostipliy'''Mcn light 
duels out of icspcct, nay, rather out of fear of public o[)iiiion And 
what public opinion? Not always the best f.tr from it! .So little 
consistency is there among mankind I Do not let this t.iste . if it is 
not a taste, this disease - take root You miglu, after all, end by 
robbing yourself and youi parents of their finest hope.s for you. I 
do not believe that a reasonable man can so easily ciisrcKarcl these 
things.’ 

There was foundation for his father's feais. Tlie duels the 
students fought in the suhurh.s of Ip[)endnrf and Kes.scnich 
were anything hut haunless. The young Canint von Arnim 
was killed in a duel in 1834. and soon afterwards a student 
named^ Daniels, from Aachen, was killed too. Karl did not * 
heed his father’s warnings. He fought a duel, in all ptohahility 
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with a Borussian, in August 1836. He received a thrust ovei 
the left eye 

How his father took the news is not known. Before the end 
of the summer term he had given the Bonn university authon- 
ues his consent to his son’s transfer to Berlin. He did not 
'merely give his consent' but heavily underlined the statement 
that It was ‘his wish’. A longer stay in Bonn would have profit- 
ed Karl nothing and only threatened duels on the one hand 
and police persecution on the other. 



Jenny von Westphalen^ 

Mabx spent the summer and autumn of 1836 in Tiier, where 
he became secretly engaged to Jenny von Wcstphalen, his 
future wife. 

“"Her antecedents were entirely different from his own. She 
came from a diffeient world Her grandfather, Philipp West- 
phalen (1724-92) was adviser and confidential secretaiy to 
Duke Ferdinand of Biunswick A man of middle-class oiigin, 
he owed his use to his abilities alone Ills contcinpoiai ies 
spoke of him as a competent administrator and a far-sccing 
and prudent politician He never became a soldier hut re- 
mained a civil official thioughout his caieer, but the vicinries 
of Krefeld, Bellinghausen, Waibiirg, Wilhelmsthal and Min- 
den were his handiwoik. Philipp Wcstphalen was the Duke’s 
real chief of staff duiing the Seven Years’ Wai Dclhriick, the 
military historian, describes him as the Gneisenau of the 
Seven Years' War, and Bernhardi calls him the leading spiiit ^ 
of Ferdinand’s staff lie was a gifted wiitci, and his notes 
aie among the most impoitanthistoiical sources for the period. 

The King of England esteemed the Geiman so highly that 
he appointed him adjutant-general of his army Wcstphalen, 
with the national pride that distinguished him and later fre- 
quently brought him into conflict with the fawning couriicis 
of the Guelf court, declined the honoui In the end he only 
accepted ennoblement at the hands of the house of Eiunswitk 
in order to be able to marry the woman of his choice 

Fie met her when she was on a visit to her uncle. General 
Beckwith, commander of the English-IIanovci ian army, which 
helped Duke Feidinand in the struggle against the French. 
Jeame Wishait of Pitanow tame of the family of the Earls of 
Argyll who played such a big lole in the histoiy of Scotland, 
particularly during the Reformation and the Great Rebellion. 
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One of her forefathers, George Wishart, was burned at the 
stake as a Protestant in 1547 and a little later another, Earl 
Archibald Argyll, mounted the scaffold in Edinburgh as a 
rebel against King James II. 

The younger branch of the family, to which Jeanic Wishait 
of Pitarrow belonged - she was the fifth cluld of Geoigc 
Wishart, an Edinburgh mmistei - also pioduced a number 
of prominent men William Wishart, Jenny’s great-grand- 
father, accompanied the Prince of Orange to England, and 
his brother was the celebrated Admiral James Wishart Jenny’s 
grandmother, Anne Campbell of Orchard, wife of the minister, 
belonged to the old Scottish aristocracy too 
Jjudadg YOU Westphalen, the youngest son of this Geiman- 
Scotnsh marriage, was born on 11 July 1770 He was his 
mother’s favourite child She survived her husband by twenty 
years and hved with her son until her death Pic was an ex- 
ceptionally learned man He spoke English,’ his second native 
tongue, as well as German, and could read Latin, Greek, 
Italian, French and Spanish Marx used to remember with 
pleasure how old Westphalen would recite whole hymns of 
PTomcr by heart It was fiom her father that Jenny and Kail 
Ipmed to love Shakespeare, a love they preserved all thcii 
lives and handed on to their children 
Marx was sincerely attached to Jenny’s father, his ‘pateinal 
friend^ The words with which he dedicated the thesis for his 
doctors degree proceeded from a thankful heart ‘Mav all 
who are in doubt’, he wrote, ^ 


have the good fortune that I have had and be able to look up with 
admiration to an old man who retains Ins youthful vigoTrTnd 
we comes every advance of the times with enthusiasm and passion 
in^from '''' idealism which, bright as sunshine and proceed- 
conviction, recognizes only the word of tiuth before 
from appear, and never shrinks back 
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argumentum ad oculos that idealism is not a figment of the imagi- 
nation but a truth.^ 

For a man with an outlook of that kind there was not mucli 
scope in the German states of his rime. Little bound hini to 
the hereditary Brunswick Guelf dynasty. He had no hesita- 
tion in enteiing the service of the Napoleonic kingdom of 
Westphalen His son and biographer, Ferdinand von West- 
phalen, tried to attribute this step to his concern for the well- 
being of his family, but this cannot be accepted as a satisfactory 
explanation. PIis family always had been prosperous and was 
still prosperous at the rime, and, besides, Ludwig von West- 
phalen proved sufficiently a few years latei that he was willing 
to make greater sacrifices for his convictions than that involved 
in declining an official position The kingdom of Westphalia 
was such a notable advance on the feudal state, and so full of 
beneficial reforms in every respect, that a man as sensitive to 
the demands of the time as Ludwig von Westphalen could 
not hesitate a moment in choosing whether to sci ve a fossih/cd 
petty piinceling or the brothci of the emperor of the woiltl 

In the realm of King Jerome, just as in the Rhineland, the 
popularity of the new i6gime, at first widcspiead among 
middle classes and peasants alike, dwindled away, to he re- 
placed by aversion and ultimately bitter hostility With every 
increase in the taxes necessary to finance the ncvei -ending 
war, with every new calling-up of recruits, hostility grew. In 
1813 Westphalen, then sub-prefcct of the arrondissemrnt of 
Salzwedel in the department of the Elbe, was anested by ordei 
of Marshal Davout because of his hostility to the French re- 
gime and confined m the fortress of Gifliorn He was only 
freed by the troops of the allies. 

He was confirmed in the office of administrative head of 
the district by the Piussians and lemaincd in Sal/wcdel foi 
another three years In i8i6 he was promoted and transfen ed 
to Trier, which became his and his family’s second bome.^ 

Westphalen’s first wife, Elisabeth von Velthciin, was de- 
scended from the old Prussian aristocracy and died young, in 
1807, leaving four clnldien Two daughteis were Iirouglu u|i 
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by her relatives. They grew up far from their father and he 
only went to see them, occasionally. Ferdinand, the elder of 
the two sons, stayed in Salzwedel until he left school and then 
went to hve with his sisters. His father had practically no in- 
fluence upon his upbringing He giew up in a thoroughly re- 
actionary environment to be a thorough reactionary himself 

— arrogant, narrow-minded and bigoted. He actually became 
Prussian Minister of the Interior, and in the most reac- 
tionary cabinet that Piussia ever had he was the most leaction- 
ary of them all Friedrich Wilhelm IV, the ‘romantic on the 
throne’, was later very friendly with him “ 

Ludwig von Westphalen’s second wife was Kaiohne Heubel, 
daughter of a minor Prussian official fiom the Rhineland She 
was a clever and courageous woman A pictuie of her in hei 
old age, with her large, gleaming eyes, enables one to see how 
beautiful she was m her youth. There were three childien 
of this marriage Jenny, the eldest, was born at Salzwedel on 
12 February 1814 The next child was a daughtei, of whom no 
more is known, and the third was a son, Edgar, boin in 1819. 

Jenny, who later had to endure poverty in its shabbiest foim 

- for in London there was no money to buy a coffin foi hei 
dead child - had a happy and carefiee childhood Hei paients 
were rich 

Ludwig von Westphalen’s salary in the early 1820s was 1,600 
thalers a year, which was a great deal at that time and place, 
and in addition there was the yield of a respectable estate. At 
that time two good furnished rooms could be lented at Tiier 
for from six to seven thalers a month, and the price of a four- 
course dinner every day for a whole month was fiom six to 
seven thalers The Westphalens occupied a sumptuous house 
with a big garden in one of the best streets of Trier. 

Heinrich Marx and his family lived next door In a small 
tovm like Trier everybody knows practically everybody else 
Children hving in neighbouring houses know each other best 
of all. Jenny’s favourite playmate was Karl’s elder sistei, 
Sophie Edgar, who was scarcely a year younger than Karl* 
sat next to him on the same school bench Westphalen, him- 
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self half-German and half-Scottish, had no national or racial 
prejudices. Lessing was one of his favourite authors. That 
Heinrich Marx had only recently become a Christian worried 
him not at all The childien made friends and the fathers 
followed suit The Marx children played in the Westphalcns’ 
gaiden, and m his old age Edgar von Westphalen still remem- 
bered with pleasure the friendly gieeting that old Marx always 
had for him and his sisters. 

A close friendship sprang up between old Westphalen and 
Kail Maix. The old man - he was in his seventies - used to 
enjoy wandeiing ‘over our wonderfully picturesque hills and 
woods’ with the young schoolboy Of the talks that they had 
on these occasions Maix was fondest of recalling those in 
which Westphalen awakened in him his first interest in the 
character and teachings of Saint-Simon Marx’s fathei was a 
Kantian The pedigree of scientific socialism accoiding to 
Fnedrich Engels is well known: 'We German socialists nie 
pioud of being descended, not only fiom Saint-Simon, Eoiuicr 
and Owen but from Kant, Fichte and Hegel as well 

Lama Lafarguc burned the whole of the coricspondentc 
between hei parents We do not know when the lovc-affaii 
between the two young people (list began, and we believe it 
to be a waste of time to try and find out fioni the raie and 
obliteiated tiaces that arc left. At the time of M.irx’s death 
an old inhabitant of Trier could still remcmbci ‘lovely Jenny’ 
and Marx, the young student, whom he recollected as ‘piar- 
tically the ugliest human being whom the sun could ever have 
shone on’. An older friend of his, he said, still used to speak 
ardently of the charming, bewitching creature, and neither 
he nor anybody else could understand how her choice had 
possibly managed to fall upon Maix Tiue, he admitted that 
Marx’s eaily demonstrated talent and foicc of chaiactcr and 
his prepossessing ways with women made up for his ugly 
exterior. One seems to hear the voice of a spumed suiioi in 
all this. 

.Karl’s fathei was at first the only peison to know of the 
seciet engagement. He knew his son too well not to know 
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that It was useless, to fofbid him something^ which Karl would 
certainly not have allowed himself to be forbidden. He ex- 
pressed what reassured him in his letters to his son. He ad- 
monished him in this affair, as in all others, to be as candid 
with hi.s faihei ,is with a fi tend, to test himself rigoi ously and, 
aboie all, to he mindful of man's sacred duty to the weakei 
"sex Karl, if he persisted m his decision, must become a man at 
once Six weeks later he wrote aeain • 

V.<v - - . , 

I have spoken to Jenny, and I should have liked to have been able 
to reassme her completely I did my uttermost, but I could not 
talk everything away, I do not know how her parents will take 
It Tire judgement of relatives and of the world is after all no 
trifle . . . She is making a priceless sacrifice for you She is mani- 
festing a self-denial which cold reason alone can fully appreciate 
Woe betide you if ever in your life you forget it! You must look 
into your heart alone The sure, certain knowledge that m spite of 
your^ youth you are a man, deserving the world's respect, nay, 
fighting and earning it, giving assurance of your steadfastness and 
future earnest striving, and imposing silence on evil tongues for 
past mistakes, must pioceed from you alone « 


At the.time of his engagement Karl Marx was an eighlecn- 
vc-'-'-'d c^'dr’t nl'h jiumerous inclinations and a highly 
j .'-t'-ii . fir '1.^ the second soil of a numerous family, 
witlrtid considerable financial prospects to look foiward to,' 
he would have to fight for his own place in die world, and he 
would need a number of years for the purpose. Jenny, four 
years older than he, was tire daughter of a rich and noble 
state official, the 'prettiest girl in Trier', the 'queen of the ball’ ’ 
When Marx visited Trier in ,863 he found Jenny still survived 
m old peoples memories as the ‘fairy princess’. The engairc- 

noblUTrS'' prejudices of the bouigeois and 

Karl had to ‘become a man at once’ In the middle of Octo- 
and plunged held'oveflieels into his 
books. Tn order to marry it was necessary to complete bis 

a iot' irthem^^ f examinations mrd find 

a job. In the meantime all Jenny could do was wait She was 
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twenty-two years old Many of her friends were married, and 
the rest were engaged. She rejected all her suitors - officers, 
landed proprietors and government officials. People in Frier 
started to talk. 

As long as Karl had been in Trier what people said did not 
worry Jenny. When she grew afraid he had been there to 
support her, full of courage and plans for the future She be- 
lieved m him, in his future and heis. But when he went she 
was alone Nobody must notice anything, she must laugh 
gaily, pay visits, go to dances, as behoved a girl of maniageable 
age belonging to the best society Karl’s father and his sister 
Sophie were her only confidants. With them she could talk 
openly of her love and of her anxieties. 

The two persons dearest to Maix, Jenny and Ins father, 
were often filled with anxiety for the future. Ills father wiote 
to him at the beginning of Maich 1837 and said that though 
from time to time his heart delighted in thouglits of him 
and of the future, he could not shake off anxious and gloomy 
forebodings when the thought struck him Was Kail’s heaii 
in conformity with his head, his capacity? Was thcic room foi 
the earthly but tender feelings so consolatory to tlie man of 
feeling in this vale of tears? Karl’s heart was clearly possessed 
by a daemon it was not granted everybody to be possessed by, 
but was the nature of this daemon divine or Faustian? Would 
Karl - and this doubt was not the least painful of those that 
afflicted his father’s heart — ever be susceptible of a true, 
human, domestic happiness? Would Karl - and this doubt, 
since he had recently begun to love a certain person not less 
than his own clnld, was no less toimcnting - ever be in a posi- 
tion to bring happiness into his most immediate suuoundings? 
He felt sorry for Jenny. Jenny, who with hei puie, childish 
disposition was so utterly devoted to Karl, was from time to 
time a victim, against her will, of a kind of feai, heavy with 
foreboding, that he could not explain ® 

In another letter .six months later he wrote: ‘You can he 
certain, and I myself am certain, that no prince could estrange 
lier fiom you She cleaves to you body and soul, and she is 

K M.— a* 
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making a sacrifice for you of which most girls aie certainly not 
capable That is something you must never forget/® 

Jenny waited impatiently for Karl's letters. They came 
rarely Marx was never a very good coirespondent. To make 
up for It, at Christmas 1 836 Jenny received a volume of poems. 
The Book of Love, dedicated to his ‘deal, evei -beloved Jenny 
von Westphalen’ Sophie wrote to her brother that when Jenny 
came to see Marx’s parents on the day after Christmas 'she 
wept tears of joy and pain when she was given the poems’ 
The three volumes of The Booh of Love have long since 
vanished What survives “ of Maix’s poetical attempts - two 
poems published in a periodical, the Athendum, a volume 
of poems dedicated to his father, scenes from Oulanem, a 
tragedy, and some chapters from Scorpion and Felix, a novel 
m the manner of Sterne - justify the harsh judgement that 
Marx himself passed on them. He described them as sentiment 
wildly and forralessly expressed, completely lacking m natural- 
ness and entirely woven out of moonshine, with rhetoncal 
reflections taking the place of poetical feeling All the same 
he granted them a certain warmth and straining aftei vital 
rhythm.” 


Jenny's position became more and more intolerable. She 
hesitated when his father suggested that Kail should reveal 
the secret and ask her parents for her hand She seems to have 
been worried by the difference in age between herself and 
Karl Eventually she agreed to Karl’s father’s suggestion and 
Karl wrote to Trier. How the demand for hei lumd was re- 
ceived we do not know There seem to have been difficulties 
and some opposition, the leader of which is sure to have been 
herdinand, the subsequent Prussian Minister of the Inteaor 
who had just been transferred to an official position in Triei’ 

liffigLr 

tJ^eir consent At the end 

became age, 

became officially engaged to Jenny von Westphalen. ^ 
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Student Years in Berlin 

'^’here weic 700 students at Bonn, but scvcial thousand in 
Berlin. Bonn, in spite o£ spies and informcis, was a pleasant, 
patriarchal provincial town, in which it was nor easy to gel 
away from the usual students’ round, with its taverns and 
duels The University of Beilin, compaied to the other uiu- 
veisities in Germany, was a 'workhouse' compared to a 'tavein'. 
to quote Ludwig Feuerbach 

At that period Berlin still letamed many relics of the timc.s 
of the Brandenburg clcctois. The walls still suiiounded the 
old town, and the old towers, only the names of whit h renunn 
today, weic still standing Gaidcns, meadows and fielrls still 
made deep inioads into the maze of nairow, ciookcd alleys 
Schonebeig was still the wooded ‘beautiful mountain’, and the 
unpretentious houses of the Nollendoifs still stood on the 
Nollendoifplatz, which teems with trallic today It lagged 
behind the young industrial towns of the Rhineland in ecoiv 
omic and social development, hut with its 300,000 inhabitants 
it was second only to Vienna, the biggest town on German- 
speaking teriitoiy, and was the first big town that Marx be- 
came acquainted with. 

He matriculated in the faculty of law on 22 Octobei 1B37, 
took a modest room in the Mittclstiasse, not far fiom the 
univeisity, and reluctantly piocecdcd to pay calls upon a few 
inHuential friends of his father’s to whom he had been given 
introductions, and then cut himself off from all social inter- 
course He saw no one and spoke to no one. 

Bonn had taught him that an attractive title to a course ol 
lectures is not always a reliable guide to it.s contents In his 
first term he attended only ihice courses of lectures by Stef- 
fens, the philosophei, on anthropology, Savigny on iiuisprii- 

clence and Cans on criminal law.' 
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Cans and Savigny, the two stars of the university, were 
bitter opponents Friedrich^arl Savigny was the founder 
and principal theorist of the school of historical jurisprudence 
which rejected the conception of natural right as an empty 
abstraction and regarded law as something concrete arising 
out of the spirit and historical development of a nation This 
boiled down in practice to a simple sanctification of every- 
thing handed down from the past. The ideologist of the Christ- 
ian-German state had discerned the revolutionary implications 
of the philosophy of Hegel at a time when the ruling poweis 
still regarded it as absolutism's strongest possible suppoit. 

His most important adversary was Eduard Cans . Hegel 
had summoned the young scholar, who possessed a gift of 
eloquence not granted to other lecturers, to the faculty of 
jurisprudence. Cans was not a thinker of special originality 
AU his life he remained faithful to his great teacher’s system, 
but he went his own way in the conclusions he drew from 
Hegel’s fundamental principles In opposition to the school 
of historical law that looked towards the past, he set up Saint- 
Simonistic ideas looking towards the future. He had a glowing 
enthusiasm for the complete freeing of the human peisonality, 
an enthusiasm for all plans which had as their goal the com- 
plete reconstruction of society. His controversy with Savigny 
was more than merely a legal one. It assumed a philosophical, 
actually a political character. 

After the death of Hegel in 1831 Cans lectured on history 
as well as law, the history of the French Revolution and its 
salutary effects on the rest of Europe in particular The big 
lecture hall was filled to overflowing by his audience His lec- 
tures were attended not only by students but by officials offi- 
cers. men of letters, hhe whole of Berlin’, in fact ever'yone 
who was still concerned for poUtical and social questions in 

ffreema'? 

w university was freedom’s only sanctuary 

ml principal factors in its importance Cans once 

took a French scholar round Berlin. In Unter den Linderhe 
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showed him the building next to the university. ‘I.,ookl' he 
said ‘The university next to the aisenal That is the symbol 
of Prussia.’ Prussia was an enormous barracks, A narrow and 
spiteful censorship waged a pitiless war on intellectual free- 
dom. It was a time when a censor (he was the one with whom 
Marx was destined to tussle when editor of the Rhcinischc 
Zeitung) suppressed an advertisement of a translation of Dan- 
te’s Divine Comedy by ‘Philalethes’, the later Krng John of 
Saxony, with the comment that ‘no comedy should be made 
of divine things’ A police rdgime of the pettiest kind hamp- 
ered the citrzen’s activities in every direction and made his 
life increasingly intolerable Only at the university was there 
a modicum of freedom of speech Cans was one of the few 
who made real use of his academic freedom lie expressed 
opinions and praised the French Revolution in his Ictuiic.s in 
a way he could not possibly have done in books. 

Savigny and Steffens testified to the veal with vvhicli Marx 
listened to them, and Gans's report on him was that he was 
‘exceptionally industrious’. 

Marx, obliged to study law, felt, to use his own expre.s,sion, 
‘above all an urge to wrestle with philosophy' lie made U[) 
his mind to combine philosophy and law. He worked tliroiigh 
the sources and the commentaries and translated the fust nvo 
books of the Pandects - ‘absolutely imciilically and just like 
a schoolboy’, as he wrote to his father in retrospect lie worked 
at a 300-page philosophy of law, covciing the whole tenitory 
of the law, only to see at the end that ‘without philo.sophy 
nothing could be accomplished’ In addition he made excerpts 
from works on the history of art, tianslated Latin classics, 
started studying English and Italian in order at the end of 
term ‘once moie to search for the dance of the Muses and the 
music of the satyrs’ These poems, he wrote to his father, were 
the only ones m which he ‘caught a glimpse, as if by the tout li 
of a magic wand, of the realm ol tiue poctiy as a distant faiiy 
palace’, and ‘all his creations fell away to nothing’ 

‘What with all these activities, in my fust tciiti I stayed up 
many nights, fought many battles, expeiienced mucli intern.d 
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and external excitement In the end I emerged not very much 
enriched, having neglected nature and art, and rejected friend- 
ships ’ His health had been seriously affected in the process, 
but he did not spare himself but cast himself once more into 
the arms of philosophy Once more he wanted to 'plunge into 
the ocean, but with the firm intention of finding mental nature 
to be necessarily just as concretely and firmly grounded as 
physical natuie . . . my aim was to search for the idea in leal 
things themselves ’ Marx had read fragments of the Hegelian 
philosophy, whose 'grotesque, craggy melody’ he had not 
found to his taste. He wrote a dialogue entitled ‘Clean thes, 
or the point of departure and necessary progiess of philosophy’, 
a philosophical-dialectical tieatment of divinity as mani- 
fested as an idea in itself, as religion and as history, only to 
find at the end that his dearest child had been 'nursed m moon- 
shine, and that it was as if a false siren had cairied it in her 
aims and handed it over to the enemy’. His last sentence was 
the beginning of the Hegelian system Mortification at finding 
himself forced to bend the knee to a philosophical sysieih that 
he hated made him ill During his indisposition he read Hegel 
from, beginning to end, and most of Hegel’s pupils as well, 
and 'chained himself firmly and moie firmly still to the pre- 
sent philosophy of the world from which he had thought to 
escape;^ By the late summer of 1837 he had become an 
-rlegeJian. 


He was living at the time at Stialau, a comuiy iilace neai 
Berlin, where the doctor had sent him. Fiesh air, plenty of 
walks and a healthier life enabled him to 'iipen fiom a pale- 
faced weakling to robust bodily vigour’ Moreover, it was at 
Jitra au that he met the men who introduced him to the ‘Dok- 


^^o^^torklub had been founded a few years previously. 

Sm students’ a.ssociations in 

on feed dat r"" with one another met 

n fixed days at inns and coffee-houses, which in Beilin were 

reading-rooms In one of these inns in the Franzosische- 
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strasse there met regularly a number of students and young 
graduates united by a similar interest in litciary and philo- 
sophical questions. In dre course of time these meetings took 
on the character of an informal club and they weie transfer! ed 
to private premises wheie there would be no undcsircd guests 
and more open speech was possible ‘In this circle of amlntious 
young men’, a member of the Doktorkluli wrote in his remin- 
iscences, 

there reigned that spirit of idealism, that cnihusiasiic uige for 
knowledge, that liberal spirit that still so thoiouglily anim.itid 
the youth of that time Poems and other work done by us used to 
be read aloud and criticized at our meetings, hut oiii special 
interest was the philosophy of Hegel, which was still in its prime 
and held sway more or less over the whole educated world, though 
individual voices had already been raised against the system and 
a split between the right and the left had already become per- 
ceptible in the r.inks of the Hegelians themselves ^ 

Maix became a fiequent visitoi to the club, and ilirougli ii 
he made numerous acquaintances in Berlin literal y and scien- 
tific circles including Bettina von Arnim, the last Romantit, 
in whose salon m Untcr den Linden the moat vaiied society 
met - young writcis and old gencials, lilicrals and conserva- 
tives, ministers and Jewish journalists, liclievcis and atheists 
Marx does not seem to have been a fiequent guest of Bettina’s, 
and m his poems he wrote a pointed epigram about the 'new- 
fangled Romantic’ Bettina lemembcrccl the young student 
well When she came to Trier in 1838 (or 1839) he had to ac- 
company her on all her excursions Marx only had a week to 
spend in his native town, and was left with practically no time 
to talk to Jenny at all ” 

The university became unimpoitant for Maix. Tuic, he 
had to attend the pi escribed lectuies, the lectures essential foi 
a law student if he were to pass his examinations, but moie 
than that he did not do In the eight terms he spent in Beilin 
after the summer of 1837 he only attended seven couises of 
lectures, and for three whole terms he attended no Iccture.s at 
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interests were now confined to philosophy. Some of 
his notebooks of this period have been preserved They aie 
full of excerpts from Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibniz, Bacon, and 
other philosophical classics.'® 

The political undercurrents of the time mascjuettidedj weic 
forced to masquerade, as philosophical schools of thouglit 
Division appeared m the Hegelian camp The Old Hegelians 
remained loyal to the system and conservative ideals of the 
older Hegel, while the ‘Young’ Hegelians laid even greater 
stress on the revolutionary elements in the hlegelian method, 
on the Hegelian dialectic, which regards nothing as permanent 
but everything as flowing or becoming, recognizes the contia- 
diction in everything and is thus the ‘algebra of the revolu- 
tion’ The breach between the two schools of thought became 
wider and wider and the Doktorklub was in the veiy rnulst 
of the rising battle. The challenging Young Hegelian group 
began to crystalhze out of it. Its most important leprescnta- 
tives were Adolf Rutenberg, Karl Friedrich Koppen and 
Bruno Bauer.* 

Marx met Rutenberg first, and it was probably Rutenberg 
who introduced him to the Doktorklub In Noveml)ci 1837 
he was calling him his most intimate friend. Rutenbei g wn.s 
a former Burschenschafter, and had served long sentences In 
Prussian prisons He became a lecturer in geography and liis- 
tory at the Cadet School but was soon dismissed because of 
the unfavourable influence he was said to exeicise on his 
pupils and because of the liberal newspaper correspondence he 
wrote He became a professional writer. He was somewhat 
superficial, not overweighted with learning, and an easy and 
quick writer, and soon came to occupy a foremost position 
among the publicists of Berlin Political journalism, propeily 
so-caUed, did not exist in the Germany of the 1830s The dra- 
conic censorship alone was sufficient to nip it in the bud An 
inadequate substitute was provided by the general correspon- 
dence with which the journalists of Berlin kept the piovincial 
Press supphed There was very little in this correspondence. 
It contained few facts and still fewer ideas, but that left all 
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the more scope for liberal expressions and veiled hints about 
the remarkable things the wiiter would be able to disclose 
were the sword of Damocles, i.e. the censorship, not dangling 
over his head. During the period m question these letters fiom 
the capital fulfilled a definite need They expressed the ele- 
mentary interests of society and sticnglhcned the elemental y 
protest against the ruling powers. Rutenberg was one of the 
most prominent representadves of this type of journalism, 
and as such he had a certain importance in Marx's life. At the 
beginning of 1842 he was appointed editor of the Rhctmschc 
Zeitung. In this position, when he had to prove himself as 
a genuine publicist for the first time, he was a complete failure. 
He was not fit for more tlian writing Berlin letters full of veiled 
hints. Rutenberg sank lower and lower and ended up in doubt- 
ful hole-and-corner journalism 
Kail Fricdiich Koppen was a man of cntnely different 
stamp. He, like Rutenberg, was a histoiy mastci by piofcs.siou, 
but was a man of leal learning and scholaiship, with a solid 
and extensive knowledge in many fields. At the same lime he 
was of a modest and ledring disposition, with no aptitude 
whatever for placing himself in the limelight, unlike Ruten- 
berg, who was very skilled at it indeed Koppen 's chief work, 
an account of Lamaism, has in many respects not been super- 
seded to this day He was the first German historian to put 
forward an unprejudiced view of the Terror in the French 
Revolution Even some of his letters on transitoiy themes have 
preserved their value. Those he wrote about Beihn Univeisity 
are still prized by scholars and specialists It is only as a politi- 
cian and a pioneer of the socialist movement that Koppen i.s 
still not appreciated according to his dcseits. FIc took an active 
pait in the foimatioin of the first woikeis’ organizations in 
Berlin in 1848 and 1849 When the reaction set in he wa.s one 
of the few intellectuals who continued woiking in the workers’ 
clubs in spite of the severe penalties he had to suflcr. Kopjien 
remained true to his ideals, and his friendship with Maix 
suivived all the vicissitudes of life When Marx visited him in 
Berlin in 1861 he found him ‘the old Koppen still’. lie wrote 
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to Engels that the two occasions he 'pub-crawled’ with him 
really did him good.’ 

The most important member of the group was Biuno Bauer, 
a lecturer in theology. A contemporary desciibes him thus . 


Somewhat small in build and of medium height, his demeanour 
is calm and he confronts you with a confident, serene smile; his 
frame is compact, and you observe with great interest the fine but 
definite features of his face, the boldly protruding, angular and 
finely pointed nose, the high-arched brow, the fine-cut mouth, the 
almost napoleonic figure ® 

Generally distracted and absent-minded, with his gaze dii- 
ected into space - Rutenberg’s children always used to say 
that Uncle Bauer was looking into Africa - he used to liven 
up in argument. His wide erudition, his gift of precise defini- 
tion, his irony and the boldness of his thought made Bauer the 
chosen leader of the Young Hegelian movement It was not 
till later, when the time came to proceed fiom analysis lo 
synthesis and establish positive, practical aims that he failed. 
He remained the critic, and criticism for criticism’s sake, 
'absolute criticism’, became for him an end m itself. Bui at 
the end of the 1830s and the beginning of the forties, when 
the times demanded criticism of the old and the .shattering of 

ancient idols, Bruno Bauer was m the very forefront of ihe 
battle. 


In 1837, when joined the group, Young Hegelianism 

rLTfhw*/””, Stranrs bad 

^Aed hi. Life of /esn, two year ._We. Il_a!aa.aiefirsl 

ge g lJian onslaught on the fo u n dations of official rclinino ' t. 
« »mewhat difficult today to realia;i 5 -f 5 rs".™iiaice 
Society o that day w„ dmded into atmta It wi a 
framework, reetmg solely on the sanction of religion Lnd 
reason had to adapt itself to it in all modesty and^liuiihtv 

“SS long as JfonndaZ on" 

^ it rested, namely the pnnaple of divine levclalion 
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Before Strauss, Hegelian philosophy had peacefully and 
harmoniously cohabited with religion. Certainly it was only 
a marriage of prudence, but from the point of view of the old 
world It was a highly useful and convenient one. Strauss was 
the first to disturb this harmonious bliss. Eveiybody immedi- 
ately realized that it forestalled a general attack on the whole 
position Maix wrote a few years later : 

Criticism of religion is the hypothesis of all criticism. The 
foundation of irreligious criticism is that man makes religion and 
religion does not make man But man is no abstract being lurking 
somewhere outside and apart from the world. Man means the 
world of men, the state, society. Religion, which is a distorted out- 
look on the world because the world is itself distorted, as the 
product of the state and of society. Religion is a fantastic materiali- 
zation of the human entity, bccau.se the human entity has no 
tiue reality Hence the fight against religion is a direct fight against 
;i woild the spiritual aroma of which it is ® 

Stiauss found anytliing but support among the Hegelians 
of Berlin The essays published by Bruno Bauer in 1835 and 
1836 weie among the most trenchant of the attacks that wcic 
made on him. Bauer flatly denied the light of philosophy to ^ 
ciiticize Christian dogma, and he did so with such dogmaiisin 
and violence that Strauss confidently predicted that he would 
end up in the camp of the extreme bigots. Bauer took a clilTei- 
ent path, however, and it was the bigots who forced him down 
it. Apart from the fact that their attack was directed at the 
philosophy of Hegel, which a Hegelian like Bauer was neces- 
sarily obliged to defend, the God whom they so martially 
proclaimed was not the mild Jesus of the Seimon on the Mount 
but the gloomy, vindicuve Jehovah of the Old Testament 
Their holy book was the Old Testament far moie than the 
New, and it was this that set Bauer on his critical tack. 

He made his ddbut m this diicction in 1837 and 1838: at 
a time, that is to say, when Maix had become a mcinlicr of 
the Doklorklub. Marx took part in the development of Young 
Hegelianism which originated in the dub, moieovci, he was, 
as far as we can tell - unfoitunately there is no period of Mai x’.s 
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life about which we are so badly informed - one of the most 
active and progressive spirits m its development He took his 
place at the most extreme wing from the start Ruthless con- 
sistency was a characteristic at the very beginning of his inde- 
pendent intellectual life. At the end of 1 836 he expressed his 
views about law in a letter to his father, who replied . 'Your 
^ views about law are not without truth, but systematized they 
would be very calculated to cause stoims.’“’ The ageing Triei 
lawyer had lived through the storms of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wais, and yearned for peace and quiet 
His son liked storms and looked out for them, though for the 
time being in the realm of intellectual conflict only. 

Most of the members of the Doktorklub were older than 
Marx, and many of them weie much older That did not pie- 
vent them from accepting him as an equal piactically fiom 
the first As early as 1837, when he was a student of nineteen 
and was nursing the idea of founding a liteiaiy papei, his- 
friends Rutenberg and Bauer weie able to assuie him iliat 'all 
the aesthetic celebiities of the Hegelian school’ weie willint' 
to collaborate “ The club used to meet often, either in luivaie 
houses or in small inns in the neighbourhood of the uni veisitv 
For a short time it met every day The books and essays to 
which It gave birth demonstrate its breadth of interests and 
the rapid development through which it passed 
At first the chief subject of discussion was religion To benin 
with the battle raged round the question of the distoi tion^if 
iamh^^ mythology and the assimilation of Chnst- 

TjyS conclusions of contempoiary philosophy but 
t quickly developed into an attack on religion itself Thoimh 
the members of the club did not definitel/eme g L a S 

SisSSSSSii 
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required, The Doktorklub gave the initiative at the 'serenade' 
of students on Gans’s birthday in 1838. The celebrations were 
intended to honour in Cans the sturdy champion, not only 
of the Hegelian tiadition, but also of the seven Gottingen 
professors who, to the applause of the whole of Gcnnaiiy, had 
preferred sacrificing their office to taking an oath of loyalty 
to the King of Hanover who had abolished the constitution. 
But, so far as the club was concerned, being in political opposi- 
tion was still far from involving them in taking an active part 
in contempoiaiy life. Rutenberg was the only one who de- 
manded that they should take the plunge into contemporary 
life. His insistence that the time had come to abandon fruit- 
less ‘brooding’ and pass from the world of theory to the world 
of action was answered by Bauer, wlio maintained that there 
could be no question yet of their diiett paiiidp.ition in the life 
of the time. Before they could have any practiial influence 
upon the woild, and that in the neai futmc, they must, in liis 
view, effect an intellectual icvolution m men’s minds, Tlicrc 
was no other way Marx shaied Bauer’s opinion. The old must 
be intellectually annihilated befoic it could be anniliilatcd on 
the mateiial plane The alteration of the woiId wotild neces- 
sarily follow from the new intciprctation put upon it by philo- 
sophers. In other woids a virtue was made of impotence ’^I'liis 
earned the dub the following lampoon in classical metre. 

Unserc Tatcn sind Worte liis jct/,t und noth lang 

Hintci die Abstraktion stcllt sich die Praxis von selbst * 

Biuno Bauei was still faithful to this view when he moved 
from Berlin to Bonn in 1838 In 1840 and 1841 the Beilin group 
moved faster and faster towaids the left In the summer of 
1840 an observer chaiacterizccl it as 'thoroughly devoted to the 
idea of constitutional monarchy’. Koppen wiotc his hook on 
Frederick the Great and his Opponents and dedicated it to ‘his 
friend Karl Heinrich Maix of Tiier’.** Koppen lionoured 

* So far our deeds are all words and are like to remain so; 

Abstractions we have in our minds aie bound to tome true of 
themselves, 
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Frederick, ‘in whose spirit we swore to live and die’, as the 
enemy of' Christian-German reaction. His basic idea was that 
the state was embodied in its purest form in a monarchy ruled 
over by a monarch like Frederick, a philosopher, a free servant 
of the world spirit Renewal could only come from the top 
The phase of liberal constitutional monarchism soon lan its 
course. By the winter of 1840-41 the club were calling them- 
selves 'friends of the people’, and their theoretical position was 
therefore at the extreme left wing of revolutionary republican- 
ism Rutenberg in his Berlin letters compared the so-called 
reading rooms of Berlin with the Pans coffee-houses on the eve 
of the revolution and Koppen wrote his essays on the Ten 01 
The club had begun ‘direct’ participation in contemporary hfc 
During this period Marx published nothing, and no manu- 
scripts dating from these years have been presci ved His share 
in the intellectual life of the club, and it was an important one, 
was only expressed indirectly in the writings of othcis It 
appears from a letter Koppen wrote to Marx on 3 June 1841 
that many of the ideas expressed by Bruno Bauer m his c.ssay 
on ‘The Christian State and Our Times’, one of the finst in 
which political deductions were drawn from leligious criti- 
cism, were Marx's Koppen remarked that as long as Maix 
was in Berlin he had no 'personal, so to speak, self-thought 
thoughts of his own'; which was obviously a vciy fiicndly and 
highly exaggerated piece of self-depreciation, but at the same 
time gives a clue to how much Marx was able to give his 
friends They treasured him as ‘a warehouse of thoughts, a 
workshop of ideas’. Marx lived in their memories as the ‘young 
lion’, combative, turbulent, quick-witted, as bold in posing 
problems as in solving them. In the ChnUlicha Hcldcn- 
gedicht, written in 184a, after Marx had left Berlin, Marx 
appeared as the club remembered him ; 

Wer jaget hmterdrein mit wildem Ungestum ? 

Ein schwarzer Kerl aus Trier, eiti markhaft Ungetinn. 

Er gehet, hupfet nicht, er springer auf den I-Iackcii 
Und raset voller Wiit und gleich als wollt’ er packen 
Das weite Himmelszelt und zu dcrErdc ziehn 
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Streckt er die Armc sein wcii m die Lufte hin 
Geballt die bosc Faust, so tobt cr sonder Rasten, 

Als wenn ihn bci den Schopf zehntauscnd Teufel fassten 

It must not be supposed that the Doktoikluh confined itself 
to bringing together a collection of academic intellectuals for 
the purpose of philosophical discussion only. Most of its mem- 
bers were young, exubeiant and always ready for mischief. 
Protest against the crass philistinism that surrounded them 
and the absurd, petty regimentation of personal life by the 
police occasionally broke out in unruly forms. Bruno Bauer 
appears in the police records as a ‘heavy drinkei’ and Ruten- 
berg was reported to have taken part in street fights. Edgar 
Bauer, a younger brother of Biiino, was punishecl for osten- 
tatiously smoking in the street, which was foibidden by the 
police Liebknecht describes in his memoirs how Maix cele- 
brated a reunion with Edgar Bauer in London in the 1850s 
They engaged in a ‘pub ciawl’ and not a single tavern on their 
route was allowed to remain unvisitcd. Wlien they could drink 
no longer they started thiowing stones at the stiect lamps 
under cover of darkness and went on until the police came and 
they had to run Marx developed a turn of speed no one had 
thought him capable of He was nearly forty at the time, father 
of a numerous family, author of works of far-reaching inipoi- 
tance. One can imagine what he must have been capable of in 
his twenties in Berlin 

Maix, once accepted into the lanks of the Young Hegelians, 
paid practically no more attention to the university. It had 
been ‘purged’. Eduard Cans, Hegel’s most important pupil 
and the only Hegelian in the faculty of law, died young in 
1839 Bauer had to leave the university soon afterwards Pie 

* Who’s this approaching who thus rants and raves? 

'Tis the wild fury, black-maned Marx of Treves; 

See him advance, nay spring upon the foe 
As though to seize and never let him go. 

See him extend his threatening arms on high 
To seize the heavenly canopy from the sky. 

See his clenched fists, and sec his desperate air, 

As though ten thousand devils had him by the hair. 
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was unspeakably obnoxious to the pietists, and all that Alten- 
stein. Minister of Public Worship and Education, who was 
favourably inclined towards the Hegelians, was able to do foi 
him was to have him transferred to Bonn. Reactionaiies weie 
installed in the Hegelians’ places. Gans's chair was filled by 
Juhus Stahl, theorist of Prussian absolutism, who in the 1850s 
became a practitioner of it as well. The extreme bigots, the 
people whom Hegel had described a few years previously as 
the 'rabble’ with whom he had to 'tussle', set the tone in the 
university 


With the accession of King Fiiedrich Wilhelm IV the Chris- 
tian-Romantic reaction set in in full force, He who did not bow 
and hold peace was visited with exemplary punishment Of 
academic freedom no trace was left The univeisity became an 
annexe of the barracks. 

In his first student years Marx had had hopes of becoming 
a university lecturer at Berlin. This was impossible now He 
could not even expect to take his doctor’s degiee at the 'uni- 
versity His thesis would have to be submitted to Stahl, against 
whom the students - with Marx certainly among them - bad 
noisily demonstrated when he was appointed to Gan.s’s place 
As Varnhagen noted in his diary, this was the first outwaid 
opposition to the new Government. 

M^fMather died in May 1838 During the last veai the 
jaiily s material position had been worsening. In Trier TennV 
And on the other side Bruno B^ucr warrSnl 

SBiiSESS 

Mmyo Bonn, where he would find thiJ^ LZ a r , 

would be able lo ret a lectnreshin Tb/ ^ ® ''' 

knew they Were no nbilfion u ptofessois at Bonn 

.ohearpIlIXttfcd*'"’ 

Marx doubted^whether everything woid 7 r ’ 

easyatBonnasBauerhoped Hewifa mo,r ™ 

a project for founding a ohiloQnrai, 1 • engrossed wuh 

had been conducmi|an^earnes^t 

ngan earnest correspondence wuh B.iucr, 
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than with the prospect of a lectureship at Bonn. But he was 
not yet willing to give up hope of overcoming the obstacles and 
being able to teach at Bonn by his friend’s side. - ' 

On 30 March 1841 he received his leaving/certilicate from 
Berlin University. On 6 April he sent to |cna a dissertation 011 
‘The difference between the natural philosophies of Demo- 
elites and the Epicuicans’.*^ Certain negotiations appear to 
have preceded this step. The University of Jena was telcbiatcd 
at the time for the readiness with which it granted doctors' 
degices. It lived up to its leputation A week later the dean of 
Jena University piesentcd the candidate Kail Ileimich Maix 
to the faculty of philosophy. The diploma was dated 15 Apiil. 
Marx’s official student yeais were at an end 
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The whole of the politics of an absolute state are embodied in 
the person of the reigning monarch. The moie flagrantly his 
policy contradicts the interests of the classes excluded from 
government, the more conscious they are of their impotence 
to break their ruler’s power, the more longingly they diiect 
their gaze towards the heir to the throne Upon him they lely 
for the fulfilment of all their hopes. With him, or so they 
whisper to themselves, the gieat new era will begin The grcaici 
their expectations, the more bitter their disappointment when 
the new regime turns out to be nothing but a baie sequel of the 
old 

As Crown Pimce, Friedrich Wilhelm IV had been tlic hope 
of many They had taken seriously the high-sounding phi uses 
concerning liberty and national unity tliat had flowed so easily 
from his hps, however vague and indefinite the phia.scs had 
been They had expected that when once he was king the cia 
of long-demanded reforms would open. When he ascended the 
throne new political life awakened on every side, and cvciyonc 
sent him petitions and demands, expecting them to be fulfilled 
overnight. 


An Augustan age was to begin for Prussia. Eveiywherc new 
fresh forces seemed to he arising, there was gcrminatinu .md 
sprouting, and everywhere long-closed buds seemed to be onemne 
m the warm light of the newly arisen sun. A breath of spring went 
out from Berhn and seemed to spread throughout the fathcHand ' 

The romantic, pious, waywardly intellectual king fulfilled 
none of the many expectations that were centred upon him He 
had proclaimed that there must be freedom of spich, hut the 
n w mstrucHons issued to the censor’s office provided for o 
alleviation of his severity Things remained as they had Iicen 
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before It was a time wliea freeing the individual from his 
traditional ties was the vogue. People’s minds wcie much 
occupied with the problem of divorce, hut the Goveinmcm 
settled the matter in its own inimitable way and decided for 


theriflhw quo. 

The left-wing Hegelians had had but little faith in the 
Grown Prince, but even they had not been emiicly vviihoiu 
hope, as Koppen’s writings show. When he became King they 
were quickly disillusioned The fust blow struck by the new 
regime fell upon theii shoulders. Fiiednch Wilhelm IV was a 
personal friend of Savigny, and Savigny stiengthencd him in 
his lesolve once and for all to exterminate the godless fences of 
I-Iegelianism. He_summoned the philosopher Schclling fioni 


Munich t o BerluLto cjrable him at last to biing out into the 
li_.' ■ (jt p j 1 j; '.Ti;,-pi.y, 'ed ; I.'l >•-( ph' ' I ystem, which was' 
b" me c.ii : i >c r .m e state. When the 


Hegelians tried to combat him the cen.soi sup[)ic.s.sed thcii 


liteiaiy opposition just as ruthlessly as he had done in the past ; 
and thus the men who still to an extent liclicved that the liattle 


could be fought out on the peaceful plain of theoi y were th i\ en 


a stage farther into 'practice’, and ‘direct paiticipation in 
life’ 


To the Hegelians the dismissal of Biuno Bauei was a still 
severer blow. To Marx the blow was a iieisonal one All the 
plans he had made in his last years at Berlin had been closely 
bound up with Biuno Bauer. They had wanted to teach to- 
gether at Bonn, they had wanted to be joint cditois of The 
Archives of Atheism, they had intended to do battle togethei 
against the enemies of Hegelianism. It was for this icason that 
Bauer had urged his friend to join him at Bonn at the eailiest 
possible moment The end of Maix’s studies made the proposi- 
tion a piaclical one for the fust time, but circumstances inter- 
vened to make it impossible. 

The Univeisity of Bonn had two theological schools, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, and they had always been bitterly oj)- 
posed Each was always ready to go to the assistance of the 
enemy of the other. The Catholics always suppoited tlic not 
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completely orthodox Protestants and the Protestants always 
rallied behind the liberal Catholics Bruno Bauer counted on 
this Between the pair of hostile brothers he hoped to find 
space for his critical annihilation of Christianity. He was disap- 
pointed. Catholics and Protestants forgot their ancient feud 
and united against their common foe. Pious students, incited 
by their teachers, declined as future ministers of religion to go 
on listenmg to the heresies of the 'atheist’ lecturer A Catholic- 
Protestant united fiont, created specially for the puipose, 
started making hostile demonstrations against him, free fights 
broke out at lectures, and the university authorities strove to 
get rid of the disturber of their peace, whom the Mmustry of 
Public Woiship and Education had foisted upon them because 
it wanted him out of Berlin 

In the meantime Bauer’s standing with the Ministiy had 
also been seriously impaired The department had been purged 
of Its last pro-Hegelians. In April 1841, when Bauer’s Cnhctsm 
of the Synoptic Gospels appeared, Eichhoin, the minister, had 
inquired in Bonn whether it would not be possible to withdiaw 
his right to lecture But as long as Bauer lefiained fiom politi- 
cal allusions in the lecture-room it was difficult to take any 
active steps against him without tearing the last shieds from 
the pretence of academic freedom 

The Government found their long-awaited opportunity in 
the autumn of 1841 Bauer tied the rope round his own neck 
by taking part m the demonstrations that took place in Beilin 
in honour of Welcker, who was a professor at Karlsruhe and 
leader of the opposition in the Parliament of Baden Wclcker’s 
journey through Prussia was the signal for an exciaordinai y 
outburst of enthusiasm. The Government well knew that the 
banquets and 'serenades’ of which he was the occasion wei e not 
in honour of him personally, but in honour of the cause he 
represented, i.e constitutional government and the .struggle 
against autocracy. The Berlin celebiations wcie organized by 
Bauer’s friends, and Bauer was in Berlin at the time In his 
speech at a banquet held on 28 September he drew a contrast 
between the Hegefian conception of the rea.sonable state, con- 
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sciously understanding its tasks, and the vague spirit of South 
German liberalism. 

The sensation caused by the demoiivStrations in Welcker's 
honour, and more particularly by Bauer’s speech, was exlra- 
oidinaiy. It was talked about for days. The police busied them- 
selves with the ‘scandalous’ affair and the King ordered a de- 
tailed report to be made to him On 14 October, after leading 
the report, he wiotc a Icttei to the Minister for Foicign Affairs, 
insisting that the oiganizeis of the affair be sought out and 
lemoved fiom Berlin, or at least placed under rigorous police 
supei vision. On no account must Bauer be allowed to continue 
lecturing at Bonn 

The King’s lettei did its woik Thioughout the winter one 
lepoit was written aftci anothei, the affair was exhaustively 
discussed m the Picss, all the univeisities in Prussia were con- 
sulted, and eventually, on aa March, the verdict the King 
wanted was delivcied. Bruno Bauer left the University of Bonn 
in May 1842 

Marx followed BaueTs struggle in Bonn with extreme atten- 
tion, for his own destiny was at stake beside his friend’s. If 
Bauer had to leave the university, an academic caiccr was 
closed to him as long as Piussia remained the bigoted, re.ic- 
tionary state that it was. 

After leaving Berlin University Marx lived partly at Tiici, 
partly at Cologne, partly at Bonn. Only one of his literary 
plans was lealized. The ever-increasing seventy of the censor- 
ship made it impossible even to think of founding an atheistic 
peiiodical. But Bauci’s Posaune des jungsten Gcnchts uber 
Hegel den Atheisten und Antichristefi did appear and Marx 
collaborated in it It appeared anonymou.sly Tlic writer gave 
himself out to be a right-thinking Christian and pioceeded to 
demonstrate that the most dangerous enemy of the Christian 
state was Plegel, because he demolished it from within, and by 
I-Iegel he meant Hegel, and not Hegel as interpreted by his 
misguided pupils; Hegel who had so long passed as a column 
of the existing order. The deception was so well cai ricd out that 
at first even men like Arnold Rugc took it for the real thing 
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The cat was only let out of the bag by that section of the Press 
which was friendly to the Hegelians Every peasant* one paper 
wrote plainly enough, would understand that the book had not 
been written by a religious man at all but by an artful rebel 
Marx prepared a sequel intended to demonstrate the revolu- 
tionary element in Hegel’s art teaching. But the censor made 
It impossible to continue the senes of pamphlets which was 
planned. 

The philosophers, whether they wanted it or not, found 
themselves assailed on every side by the demands of practical, 
everyday life Marx went on working at his essay He wanted 
to publish It but it never appealed He stopped, was foiced to 
stop work on it because everything else had become ovei- 
shadowed by the importance of the plain, practical, political 
task of coming to grips with the enemy Marx’s essay, ‘Remarks 
on the New Prussian Censorship’, written in Januaiy and 
February 1841, the deadliest attack evei made, the sharne.st 
blow ever struck at the brazen profanity of arbitraiy despot- 
ism, was intended for Ruge’s Deutsche fahrbilcher but only 
appeared a year later in the Anekdota zur neuesten deutschen 
Phihsophie und Publizistik, which was published in Switzer- 
land.^ 


In April 1842 Marx went to Bonn, where Bauei’s fate had 
already been decided. 'Irritating the devout’, shockiii^r the 
philisune, bursting into peals of laughter in the deadly reli- 
gious silence, gave them a pleasure which there was now less 
reason than ever to restrain. Bauer wrote mockingly about it 
to his brother. He described how he and Marx one day mfu 
mted exceU® ciuzen, Bom by appearing^ a W 
car. wtaie c«rybody was gomg for a wllk. 'tL 6,iZ,Z 

dScyrtaye” ■ ’ ^ ihe 

.S4.o„The,.„ceedi„&".SK 


* The German for 


peasant is Bauer. 
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on the liberty of the Press and the publication of Diet pro- 
ceedings’? 

The Rhine province was economically and politically the 
most advanced part of Prussia, and its centre was Cologne. In 
no other part of Germany had industry developed so rapidly 
or was modern commerce so disseminated. Consciousness of 
the anachronism of the feudal state developed sooner and more 
powerfully here than elsewhere among the confident young 
bourgeoisie. Their economic demands struck everywhere on 
political impediments, and they recognized comparatively 
early that these impediments must he removed If there were 
no other way, an end must be put to them by force. They re- 
quired the unity of Germany, which was carved up into thii ty- 
six ‘fatherlands’ - big, medium, small and pygmy states, each 
with Its own coinage, its own weights and mcasuics, its own*^ 
customs Political freedom, the overthrow of the many petty 
potentates, the unification of Germany into a single big econo- 
mic unit was their nccessaiy aim. 

The centre of the Rhine province was Cologne, where most 
of the modern industrial undertakings had then hcadquaiters 
The most energetic and piogrcssivc representatives of the new 
world which repudiated old Prussia and was hated by it in 
turn lived there Cologne was the hcadquaiters of the young 
intelligentsia arising with and in the midst of the new econo- 
mic order. 

In the course of 1841 a number of young writers, philoso- 
phers, merchants and industrialists hacl gathered into a small, 
loosely-knit group in Cologne. Camphausen, Mevissen and 
other future captains of industry belonged to it, besides repre- 
sentatives of the new intelligentsia such as Geo r g Ju ng, a 
member of a nch Dutch family, whose wife was the daughtei 
of a Cologne banker, and D,ag obert Oppenhehn. brother of the 
proprietor of the big banking house of Oppenheim and Co.: 
and writers such as Moses Hess , who was a gifted and versatile 
man, if too volatile and unstable to make real contiibutions to 
the many branches of knowledge he wished to make his own. 

Marx made a tremendous impression on the members of 
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this group when he met them for the first time This was ap- 
parently in July 1841, when he was on his way from Trier to 
Bonn. Jung spoke of Marx as being 'a quite desperate revolu- 
tionary’ and having 'one of the acutest minds’ he knew.'* In 
September 1841 Moses Hess wrote a letter to Berthold Auer- 
bach which was a positive panegyric of Marx. ‘You will be 
delighted to meet a man who is one of our friends here now, 
though he lives in Bonn, where he will soon be a lectuier’, he 
wrote. 


He is a phenomenon who has made a tremendous impression on 
me, though my interests he in an entirely different field In short, 
you can definitely look forward to meeting the greatest, perhaps 
the only real pliilosopher now living Soon, when he makes his 
d^but (as a writer as well as in an academic chair) he will draw the 
eyes of all Germany upon lumself. Dr Marx, as my idol is called 
- he is still a young man (he is at most twenty-four years old) - 
will give medieval religion and philosophy their last push. He 
coin’ ■’ " 1 M . , . . w 

mos ■ I I 

Hell . ■ . ■ ■ 



About this time the Cologne group conceived the project of 
having a daily paper of their own. Conditions were favourable. 
Antagonism between Protestant Prussia and the Catholic 
Rhineland had scarcely diminished during the bare three 
decades of their amalgamation In the course of the 1830s 
Church and state had come into a whole series of conflicts, 
which were liable to flare up again at any moment Since the 
revolutionary upheaval by which the Catholics of Belgium 
had secured their independence from Piotestant Holland, an 
example that militant sections of the clerical circles in the 
Rhineland occasionally felt tempted to imitate, the danger 
inherent^ in these conflicts was all the greater The old and 
widely circulated Kolnische Zeitung propagated the Catholic 
cause with great skill. The Government tiicd to counter it 
with a paper of its own, the Rhcinischc Allgemeine Zeitung, 
which was staited in 1841 It met with little success. It was too 
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feeble in every way to compete with the al>ly tonchteted 
Kolnische Zettung. 

The Cologne group decided to take the papei over. The ic- 
sponse to the appeal to take up •'hatc.s in the new undertaking 
far suipasaed cxpeciation.s .^o.txK) thalert weic *.uhstrihed 
in a short time In tho.se day.s tinit was a vety tesju’ctahle 
sum of money Eveiy section of the puhlte having left- 
wing sympathies of any kind was rcpiesented among the suit- 
scribers. As a token of the intcre.se the Covermnent took in an 
anti-ultramontainc organ, even Oct lac h, the jtrc.sident of the 
local administration, wa.s among the sh.ireholdcr.s. 

The paper did not immediately find its political line. 'I'lie 
first editor wavS intended to have been Friedrich Lisj, whose 
National System of Political Economy h:id ju.si appeared In 
the field of economic theory, List wa.s the fiist spokc.smati on 
behalf of the young bourgeoisie’s a.spiratlons for iht' piotec tion '' 
and advancement of industry in an economically indejiendent 
Geimany. But List wa.s ill and rcTommended Dr CJustav Ilof- 
ken, one of his cli.sc'i[)lcs, to fill his place. The fu.st number 
appeared on i Januaiy 1H43. Iltifken's policy was for the expan- 
sion of the German Zollvcrcm, the development of Gcunan 
trade and trade policy, and the liberation of the Get man con- 
sciousness fiom cvciything that hamiieieci unity. This did not 
satisfy the paper's new proprietors. They all lidonged to the 
prosperous and educated bourgeoisie. On the board of directors 
Rudolf Schiamm, the manufacturei’s .son, sat .side by side with 
wealthy lawyeis and doctors The chief shaieholders were 
leading Cologne industrialists, the most important liemg 
Ludolf Camphausen, later Prime Minister of Pru.ssia. one of 
the pioneers of the railway in Geimany It had long been dear 
to them that thcii economic progi amine could not be icali/ed 
without a fundamental remgani/ation of the state, fimg :mcl 
Oppenheim, the two managers, were Young Ilcgciians and 
helped Hess, who was do.scly associated with the editorial con- 
tiol fiom the beginning, in finding Young Hegelians 10 work 
101 the paper. Variances aio.sc with Ilcifken and on iH famiaiy 
he resigned 
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Marx already had considerable influence upon the manage- 
ment, especially upon Jung, and it was on his recommendation 
that his old friend Rutenberg was appointed editor, a position 
for which he soon proved utterly unsuitable. He could wiite 
’'’■(I, Tie el’, -'ll r.’tirle- hut was simply not eq^uipped foi 
die .. . <■! <>(1 • "ig . g’c I p'ditical newspaper, which was 
Mhat the Rhemi'^che Zeitnng was incieasingly becoming every ' 
day Flora the middle of Fdnuary onwards the real editor was 
Moses Hess .* 

Changes of editorship did not impede the papet ’s expansion 
Its circulation doubled in the first month and went on in- 


creasing steadily 

Close as Marx’s connection with the papei was from its fiist 
day of publication, for the first three months he did not work 
for It, He wrote nothing for it until after Bauer’s dismissal, 
when all prospect of an academic careei had vanished. The 
first articles he wrote were a series about the debates m the 


sixth Rhenish Diet on the freedom of the Press, and the first 
of the series appeared on 5 May 184a This was the fust woik 
of Marx’s to be printed, if one excepts the two pocm.s his 
friends pubhshed, possibly against his will, in the Athandum 
Georg Jung thought the article 'exceptionally good’ Arnold 
Ruge called it ‘in short, the best that has ever been wiitten 
about the freedom of the Press’. Ludolf Camphausen inquired 
of his brother who the wiiter of the 'admirable' article might 
be (Marx did not sign it, but called it 'by a Rhinelander’.) Ex- 
tracts were quoted everywhere, and earned the RhcinLche 
Zeitung such credit that Marx was promptly asked to send in 
as many more articles as he could as quickly as he could write 
them. Marx wrote three more ai tides in the couise of the 
summer, one of which was suppressed by the censor and 

another heavily blue-pencilled In the middle of Octobei MatX 

October he took ovci the editor- 
ship of the Rkeimsche Zeilung, 

In spite of all the determination with which Maix foudu 
against feudal absolutism and rejected half-solulums and iflu- 

ly ones - m a letter to Ruge he desciibed constitutional 
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monarchy as ‘a mongrel riddled with contradiction and paia- 
dox’ - he was soon forced to part from his Berlin friends They 
went on with their 'absolute criticism’, completely untroubled 
as to whethei it were possible or justified in the concicte cir- 
cumstances in which they found themselves. A dispute that 
aiose between him and Edgar Bauer is illuminating In some 
essays he sent to Marx, Edgar Bauer criticiT’ed the pi inciplc of 
compromise in political matters Not satisfied with that, he 
made a most violent attack on all who were unwilling in juac- 
tice to make his uncompiomising critical attitude theii own 
Marx, in a letter to Oppenheim, emphatically icpiidiated this 
species of pseudo-radicalism. He described Baud’s articles as 
‘quite general theoretical discussions concerning the constitu- 
tion of the state, suitable lather for a scientific journal than 
for a newspaper’, and drew a pictuie of ‘liberal-minded, prac- 
ucal men, who have undertaken the tiouhlesonic role of 
snuggling step by step for ficcdom within constitutional 
limits’. 

Marx’s constant legaid for the concrete facts led him to 
taking an interest in social problems. At the time the Geiman 
Press was paying paiticular attention to the Ghaitisl move- 
ment in England and the communist aspiiations in France 
and Switzerland The Rheinische Zcitung took up these ques- 
tions and printed articles by Hess about the comnumists and 
by Von Mevissen, who had just returned to Cologne fiom 
England, about the Chartists. In August 1841 the manage- 
ment of the Rheinische Zcitung and those associated with 
them formed a study ciicle for the discussion of social pioli- 
lems. 

Marx took pait in it himself At the beginning of Octobci 
he defended his paper against a charge of communism. Tlie 
article he wiote demonstiates how slight Maix’s knowledge ' 
of social problems still was in 1842. Fie was still under the 
influence of ideas iccently elaboiated by Hess I less w.as the 
first of th e Youn g ITcgclian (amn m ti’rn '■’’s rmen'inn to 
communism , and En gels says i'~.- e ■.< i’ , , o; c ■. > 

of the rajo^pm e ovci to commun ism What Marx intended 
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to write was a 'fundamental critique of communism’ based 
on 'a lons-continued and thorough study’. He read the works 
of the French soaahsts and communists who were the chief 
I authorides on the subject at the time - Proudhon's Qu’est-ce 
‘ gue la propnetd?, Dezamy’s Calomnie et pohtique de M. Cabet, 
Leroux, Considerant, and others.^ 

However important social questions may have been, theic 
were immediate political problems to solve. In all these Maix 
shared the views of the other left-wing Hegelians, and his 
method was theirs. His position was at the extreme left wing 
of bourgeois democracy. He was, to repeat the phrase, a ‘des- 
perate revolutionary’. A clean sweep must be made of things 
as they were - but for the time being in the domain of thcoiy 
^ only. Victory in the intellectual sphere must piecedc victoiy 
in the world of reality - how was uncertain; the path to it 
was not yet visible. Marx, in spite of some vacillation and 
changes of mind, clung as long as possible to the hope of being 
able to convince the rulers of the necessity of fundamental 
changes. Should their efforts prove in vain theic was but one 
alternative and that was revolution, the threat of which appears 
m his writings at this period from time to time When the 
lulmg powers called on divine inspitation for their defence, 
Marx replied that English history had sulTicicntly demon- 
strated that the conception of divine inspiration from above 
called forth the counter-conception of divine inspiration from 
below. ‘Charles I mounted the scaffold because of divine in- 
spiratiom from below ’* The threat was there plainly enough; 
but It was held in abeyance, only to apply if all clToits to gain 
the victory in the intellectual sphere should fail. It was ilicii 
task to persevere tirelessly with these efforts, 

The new newspaper was at first not unwelcome to the Gov- 
ernment Upholding the idea of national unity in opposition 
to the narrow frontiers of provincialism, it stood hy implic anon 
for Prussian hegemony in Germany, set its face against ultia- 
montanism and state interference in Church matters, all by 
virtue of its piogramme of freeing the naluinal conscious 
ness of everything that hampered the sense of unity 
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But even before Maix took over control of the paper it had 
come into ever-growing conflict with the Government. As early 
as July Maix wiote to Ruge that the ‘gieatcst obduracy’ was 
required to see a paper like the Rheinischc Zcttung thiough. 
It was censored with 'the most stern and unjust ligour’.'" Tlic 
more it ciiticized the autocracy, the bureaucracy, tire censor- 
ship, the whole system of the Christian-German reaction, llie 
harder did the Government bear down upon it If at fust it 
bad been a welcome ally against the Kolnischc Zeitung, its 
tone very soon became 'even more doubtful’ than that of the 
Kolmsche Zcitung. In the last resoit it was possible, if not 
easy, to come to teims with the Catholic reaction With the 
spirit of libeialism, whose bannei was flown moie flagrantly 
in the Rheinische Zeitung every day, it was out of the cpiestion. 

Marx directed its policy fat mote clearly, more pmjiosefully, 
more single-mindcdly, launched it against the innermost 
chamber of the old Piussian state. Undei his diiettion the 
papei made extraordinarily rapid strides When he took it 
over It had about i,ooo subscribers On i January 1843 tlic 
number hadincieased to 3,000 Very few German papers could 
boast as many It was more widely quoted than all the othci.'i, 
and to write for it was consideicd a high honour. Lcttcis, 
articles, poems were sent to it from all parts of Germany. 
Marx edited it as he had wanted it to be edited when he con- 
tributed to it fiom Bonn. It was essential, he had wiiitcn to 
Oppenheim from Bonn, that tire Rheinischc Zeitung should 
not be directed by its contributors but that the contributois 
/ should be directed by it He was, as friend and foe soon saw, 
'the source fiom which the doctnne flowed’ lie toncerned 
himself with every detail The paper was, as it were, fused 
all of a piece Marx himself selected the arucles and edited 
them ^ Tiaces of his powerful hand are perceptible 111 the 
paper's tone, its style, even in its punctuation. 

But this meant that Marx was bi ought up against the hard 
facts of reality more shaiply than ever. The Puissian state as 
It actually was could still be mcasuied against the idea of what 
the true state ought to be But theie was no answer m Ilcgel 
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to economic questions such as that raised by the debates m 
the Diet about the wood-theft law or the distress among the 
wine-growing peasants of the Moselle. Engels wrote later that 
‘Marx always said that it was his going into the question of the 
wood-theft law and the position of the Moselle peasants that 
turned his attention from pure politics to economic conditions 
and thus to socialism 

The more deeply Marx plunged into reality, the moic his 
Berlin friends lost themselves in abstracnon Their criticism 
became ever more ‘absolute’, and was destined to end up in 
empty negation It became ‘nihilistic’. 

The word ‘mhilism’, which dates fro m those ^jimc s, wa s 
coined for them The Russian writer. Turgenev, who ns^enei- 
ally supposed to have invented it. learne d it duiang,this..pg:rip.d 
in Berlin, when he met members of Bru no Bauei’s circle. He 
transferred it to the Russian ley olutionarics „tw.entylycprs 
later ~ 

Berlin ‘nihilism’ took delight in an occasionally absurd 
ridiculing of philistinism, and the so-called ‘Frcicn’, or ‘Fiee’, 
demonstrated their emancipation by an anti-philislinism 
which in practice tied them to that very world which they so 
radically repudiated, and rendered them incapable of gen- 
uinely combating it Their emancipation ended iij) in sheer 
buffoonery. 

Marx's unwillingness to place the Rheinischc Zeitung at 
the disposal of their antics brought their violent wiath down 
upon his head. The final breach came on account of lici wegh. 

Georg Herwegh’s poems, Qedichte ernes Lchcndtgcn, had 
made him the most popular poet in Germany They cxpi essed 
incomparably all the vague, sentimental, often naive longing 
for liberty that was rife in German society at the time Her- 
wegh had been forced to seek refuge abroad lie was able to 
1^1843, and his return developed into a 
trmmphal progress. Herwegh, who was a quite inpolitical 
poet at heart, was so fSted and honoured that he ended by 
completely losing all sense of proportion At Berlin he wal 
anted to see the King. Friediich Wilhelm IV liked a8.su ining 
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a popular role and courting popularity, and on his side IIci- 
wegh felt flattered by the role of Marquis Posa which he hoped 
to play before the King. The interview, however, gave satis- 
faction to neither party. Each felt the falseness of his position, 
and when the Pi ess started discussing this curious audience 
each party behaved as if the other had come off woise. The 
extieme left took Herwegh’s audience especially amiss, and 
his meeting with Bruno Bauer’s group ended in an abiupt 
breach Herwegh wrote a letter to the editor of the RhciiiisUtc 
Zeiiung about the ‘Fieien’ lie skated quickly over the occasion 
of his own quaiiel with them and attacked them on quite 
geiieial grounds ‘They compromise our cause and out paity 
with their revolutionary romanticism, their longing to he 
geniuses and theii hig talk’, he said 
Marx was anything hut pleased at lecciving Ileiwegh's 
letter, but his opinion of the Freien coincided with Ileiwegli’s 
He was forced to defend lierwegh against the attacks made 
upon him from Berlin Tlicy demanded that the Rhcmischc 
Zeitung piint their anti-PIerwegh ai tides, but Marx refused. 
They sent him an ultimatum, which Maix declined, 'riie Ber- 
liners bloke off relations with Marx and the Rlinnischc 
Zeitung. This was Maix’s fiist luptuie with the ultra-left” 
The papei lost little because of the Fieien. Its repiUation 
was growing steadily, its ciiculalion was incicasing, and it wa.s 
on the way to hecoming the leading papei in Germany, when 
the censorship suddenly gave it its death-blow 
As eaily as the days of Riitenbeig’s editorship the Govern- 
ment had regretted the goodwill they had shown the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung In Febiuary 1843 inquiries were made in official 
circles in the Rhineland as to whether it might not he advisable 
to withdraw its licence This danger was at first averted be- 
cause, though the local officials took exception to a great deal 
in the paper, they were unwilling to lose an ally against their 
hereditary cleiical foes. But the censorship became more 
rigorous It was in the hands of the 'shameless’ Dolleschall, 
the dull-witted official who had foibidclen ‘making a comedy 
of divine things’ What he uncleistood he blue-pencilled with- 
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out rhyme or reason, and he was even more rigorous with what 
he did not understand, because that he regarded as parUculaily 
suspicious But it was impossible to blue-pencil everything. So 
much that was subversive remained that the Berlin authorities 
recognized the insufficiency of their previous instructions. 
New and even more rigorous instructions were sent to the cen- 
sor. Marx was for a long time fond of quoting one saying of 
Dolleschall's 'Now my living’s at stake. I’ll cross everything 
out!’“ It made no difference. Dolleschall was lecalled and a 
new and more severe censor came and ruled in his stead It was 
not long before the newcomer was reprimanded for excessive 
leniency. This hurt his feelings greatly, and he defended him- 
self. He had suppressed no fewer than 140 articles, hut he re- 
ceived no mercy because of that The censor was given a supei- 
censor to sit by his side, so that one should blue-pencil what 
the other left Even this did not suffice. In December the Beilin 
authorities sent a special envoy to the Rhineland to inquire 
how the population would take it if the papei were suppiessed 
or whether suppression would cause too much dissatisfaction 
The paper’s reputation had grown to such an extent that the 
Government shrank from taking the final step But it was 
only a question of time 

Though the order came fiom Berlin, it was thc_Tsai, 
Nishalas I, wh o, really suppressed the Rheinischr Zcifimg 
On 4 January the Rhemische Zeitung published a violent 
j anti-Russian article Russia was the prop of Prussian fotcign 
policy It was an albance in which Russia gave the orders and 
Prussia listened and obeyed The Tsar saw to it that Prussia 
did not deviate from the straight and nanow path When 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV ascended the throne and there weie 
murmurs here and there in the Prussian Press to the effect 
that perhaps this Russian hegemony over a Geimaii state wa.s 
not entirely m order, Nicholas I was filled with ughtcous in dig- 

nofsLSV • King a lectuie and did 

oug“S‘™* •“ 

The Prussian Ambassador at the court of St Petcisliurg had 
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repeatedly to listen to hard words. On lO Januaiy he repoitecl 
to Berlin another and if possible a more violent outburst of 
imperial rage Nicholas I had engaged Herr von laebermann 
in conversation at the ball at the Winter Palace on 8 January 
and said that he found the liberal Gentian Press infamous 
beyond all measure, and he could not sufficiently express his 
astonishment at the reception the King had given the notori- 
ous Herwegh. Plis Imperial Majesty spoke so violently and'' 
with such a flood of words that the Ambassador was unable 
to say anything at all. Moreover, the Tsar had already wiitten 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV a personal letter, hlis rebukes became 
so trenchant and so threatening that Berlin became alarmed. 

The anti-Russian aiticle had been read with indignation in 
Berlin two weeks before the Ambassador’s report arrived from 
St Petersburg. This time there was no more hesitation. On 
31 January 1843 the three Prussian ministers concerned with 
the censorship decided to suspend the Rhcinische Zettung. 
The Government were in such a hurry that they sent a s^iecial 
mounted messenger to Cologne. Accoiding to the edict which 
he carried the newspaper had been guilty of malicious slander 
of the state authoiities, espeaally the censorship dcpauincnt; 
it had held up the administration of the Press police in Prussia 
to contempt and offended friendly foreign powers. In order 
not excessively to damage the shareholclcis and subscribers, 
the paper was to be allowed to continue until 31 March but 
would be subject to special censorship to picvcnt it ftom erring 
dining the course of the repiicve 

A clever, cultured cynic named Wilhelm Saint-Paul came 
to Cologne as the last censor In his reports on Marx he called 
him the living source and fountain-head of the paper’s views 
He had made Marx’s acquaintance, and he was a man 'who 
would die for his ideas’. Another time he wrote that certain as 
It was that the views of Di Marx rested upon a profound 
speculative erroi, as he had tried to prove to him, Dr Marx 
was equally certain of the rightness of his views, ‘The con- 
tributors to the Rhcinische Zeitung could be accused of any- 
thing rather than lack of principle in that sense. Tliis can only 

K.l(.— 3* 
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be one more reason’, Saint-Paul concluded with shameless 
logic, ‘for removing him, in the event of the papei being 
allowed to continue, from a position of direct and controlling 
influence ’ 

The fear that the ban would rouse ill-feeling turned out to 
be well-founded. In every town of the province, in Cologne, 
Aachen, Elberfeld, Dusseldorf, Coblenz and Trier, hundreds 
of respectable citizens signed petitions to the Government, 
appealing for the lifting of the ban The whole of the German 
Press took up the question of the suspension of the Rhemische 
Zettung. The authorines in Berlin actually hesitated as to 
whether it might not be advisable to allow the paper to le- 
appear under definite restrictions 
But in the last resort the Berlin Government regaided the 
goodwill of the Tsar as more important than the temper of 
the Rhinelanders. On 7 February the Ambassador in St Peteis- 
burg wrote another report 


Depms I'expidition de mon dernier trfes-humble rapport, I’ai eu 
aussi occasion de rencontrer Mi le Comte de Nesselrode, dans le 
salon de son dpouse, et de lui parler, mais au lieu dc me fournii 
des renseignements qui auraient pu m’6tre utiles, ou intdressants 
sous le rapport de la politique Mr le Vice-Chancelicr a saisi cette 
occasion pour me demander si j’avais lu d6jk I’article vdritaWe- 
ment infame, que la gazette Rhdnane, pubhde Cologne avait 
lancd dexm^rement centre le Cabinet Russe, - en basant ses'cldcla- 
mations furibondes sur le faux pidtexte d’une note qui m’auiau 
ete adressde par lui, relativement a la tendance de la presse Alle- 
mande J ai repondu a Mr le Corate de Nesselrode, que le ne con- 
naissais pas textuellement cet article, mais que je me rappelais 
on bien, que la gazette d’£tat avait pubhd. il n’y a pas longSmps 
une rdfutation de quelques articles semblables.^en didarant 
brievement, mats assez positivement. que les suppositions sm 
le queues le raisonnement de ces articles avait IS basd man- 

raisonnable Cette rdfuta- 
SmttTelZMrnT" ^ Vice-Chancebei; mais il m’a 

nseur employd par le gouvernement de Votre Maicstd avait 

pu „„ „„„„ 
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surpassait encore de beaucoup, en perfidie ct cn violence, tout cc 
qui avait ^t^ publid juaqu'ici dans les feuilles Prusaienncs contrc 
le gouvemement Imperial. II y a ajoutd encore cju’alin cpie je 
puisse en juger pour moi-m6me, cn toute connaissancc de cause, il 
m’enverait la ieuille do la gazette Rhdnatic, qui renfcrmait 
I’article cn question, ct il I’a fait, cn diet, encore le mt'mc soir - 
Je sms done v^ritalilcment heureux d’avoir trouvd, cette nuit, en 
revenant du bal patriotique, clans le numiiro de la gazette d'P.lat 
dll 31 janvier, qui venait d’ai river par la postc, I’ordre dniaiuf* tout 
recemment dcs tuns Ministeics de Votre Majestd cpii prdsident 
aux affaires de censure, ct en vertu duquel la gazette Rhthiane 
doit cesser de paraitre il dater du 1 avnl prochain! Aussi me 
ferai-je un devoir dcs plus empressds de fairc valoir cette mesure 
dnergique auprds de Mr le Comte de Nesselrode aujoiird’hui 
meme a I’occasion d’un diner auquel il m’a engagd, Je croi.s, du 
reste, devoir faire observer encore trd.s-humblcmcnt ii te sujet, quo 
lors de la conversation quo ]’ai eu, avant-hier, avec Mr le Virc- 
Chancclicr, il m’avait trds cxprcssdmcnt assurd, quo I’Kinpercur 
ne connaissait probablemcnt pas encore I'aiticle cn question parre 
que, pom sa pait, il avait hdsitd jusqu’ici ii le placer sous les yeux 
de sa Majestd Impenale,* 

♦ ‘Since submitting my last humble report I have had the opportunity 
of meeting Count de Nesselrode at his wife’s vn/ort and of conversing 
with him. Instead of giving me information which might have been 
useful or interesting to me in connection with the general political 
situation, the Vice-Chancellor used the occa.sion to ask me whether I 
had read the really infamous attack which the Rhemtiche Zeitung, 
published at Cologne, had recently made on the Russian Cabinet, bas- 
ing its furious denunciations on the false pretext of a note said to have 
been addressed to me by him relative to the tendencies of the German 
Press. I replied that I was not acquainted with the text of the particular 
article but I recollected well that the Slate Gazette had recently pub- 
lished a refutation of some similar articles, declaring, briefly but quite 
categorically, that the assumptions on which those articles were based 
were entirely without foundation or reasonable cause. This refutation 
was certainly not unknown to the Vice-Chancellor, hut he confessed to 
me that he was unable to understand how a tensor employed by Your 
Majesty’s Government could have passed an article of such a nature. In 
his opinion it far surpassed in perfidy and violence all previous attacks 
made on the Impel ial Goveinmeni m the Piussian Press. lie added that 
m order that I might judge for myself and be fully acquainted with (he 
facts he would send me a copy of the Rheiniuhe Zeituag containing 
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The Prussian Government trembled at the thought that the 
infamous article might yet come to the eyes of the Tsar, It 
was decided definitely that the ban should remain A deputa- 
tion of shareholders was not even received, Marx, in ignorance 
of the true ground for the suspension of the paper (which, as 
a matter of fact, has remained unknown to historians to this 
day) made a last desperate move An article, inspired by him, 
appeared in the Mannheimer Abendzeitung attributing the 
whole of the blame to him. It was he who had given the papei 
Its distinguishing tone, he was its evil spiiit, its controversialist- 
pur excellence, and it was his audacious insolence and youthful 
indiscretion that were to blame. But that made no difference* 
either The issue of i8 March contained the following: ‘The 
''lid, ‘-it "ed , nii'-h'uf'-’s that he has retired from the editoi- 
o'l'p I' J.i a ■ ' (■ Zeitung because of the present censor- 

ship conditions, Dr Marx.’ But still there was no act of 
clemency. 

The last number of the Rhetmsche Zeitung appealed on 
31 March. It was so sought aftei that as much as fiom eight 
to ten silver groschen weic paid foi a copy. The Rheinische 
ieitmg took its departure with a poem 

Wir liessen kuhn der Freiheit Fahnc wehen 
Und ernst tat jeder Schiffmann seine Pflicht, 

War d’rum vergebens auch der Mannschaft Spahen 
Die Fahrt war schon und sie gereut uns nicht 


the article in question, which he did the same evening Coiisequently I 
am very gratified tonight, on returning from the patriotic ball, to find 
in the State Gazette for 31 January, which has just arrived by post 
that Your Majesty's three ministers m charge of the censorship have 
recently issued an order by virtue of which the Rlmmsche Ze^tuns will 
cease to appear as from . April I shall make it my most immediate 
duty to draw Count de Nesselrode’s attention to this energetic me.i8urc 
today on the occasion of a dinner to which he has invited me I believe 
It to be my duty very humbly to add that during my tonver,saiion with 

tS,r ^ E'l’Pcror has not yet seen tlie auide m oues^ 

Maj’esty's^yes ' 
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Ilir Freundc, deren Beifall uns geworden, 
Ilir Gegner, die ihr iins mit Kanipf gccliri, 





* ‘We boldly flew die flag of freedom, and every metnlier of the trew 
did his duty. In spite of the watch having been kept in vain, the voyage 
was good and we do not regret it Though the gods were angry, though 
our mast fell, we were not intimidated. Columbus himself was de.spised 
at first, bm he l ooked upon tl\o New World.at la8| Friends who a} 
pjaudedus .focs who fought ii§, we shall meet again on the new shote. 
If all collapses , comage remains unbrokcji.' 
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Though the final impulse that led to the stippiession of the 
Rheinische Zeitung came from the Tsar, even if it had re- 
frained from commenting on foreign politics it would inevit- 
ably have been suppressed a few weeks later just the same The 
Prussian Government was detei mined to make an end of the 
, radical Press once and for all. At the end of 1842 it foibade 
the ciiculauon in Prussia of the Letjyziger A llgemczne Zcitimg, 
which had been a mouthpiece of the left-wing Hegelians for 
the past two years under the editorship of Gust av Julips At 
the beginning of January 1843 Fiiediich Wilhelm IV obtained 
from the Government of Saxony the suspension m Dresden 
of Ruge’s Deutsche Jahrbuche r. Soon aftciwaids Buhl's 
Patriot v/a.s banned in Berlin The police and the ccnsoi loiccd 
the Komgsherger Zeitung to sever its connctiion wiili the 
radicals At the end of January a dcciee wirhdiew all the con- 
cessions that had been gianted two yeais bcfoie. 

The left-wing Plegelians had now lost all the litciaiy posi- 
tions they had occupied at the beginning of tlic 18408 They 
had been worsted m the stiuggle for the tiansfoimation of the 
state, for the remodelling into rational foim of a woild the 
irrationality of which they had demonstiated. They had 
fought with intellectual weapon s only andjiad Iicen chfeat^. 
Old Prussia had not been able to answer their aigumcnts. 
Incapable of victory in the theoretical field, it had neveithe- 
less conquered in fact Its weapons weie the police, the censor- 
ship and force Aga inst for ce, jlicoxy - thcoiy, pme. uinndeil 
and alone -had failed 

Journalism had been the only method of pohiical activity 
available, and now it had been taken away No jiiospect of 
the situation changing was in sight Ceitainly theio wcie pro- 
tests here and there, and in the Rhineland they weic stionger 
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than elsewheie, but the overwhelming majouty of the [)0[)ula- 
tion, the masses, looked upon the cxeriuionei of liberty with 
indifference. Nothing was to he hoped for from the inert 
multitude. Bumo Bauer and his followcis tunicd into them- 
selves and away from a reality that was so unreasonable. 'Flicy 
isolated themselves, spun a new theory out of their very im- 
potence, made a fetish of individual eonsciousness, which they 
regaided as the only battlefield on which victories could he 
fought and won, and ended up in an individual anarchism 
which reached its /enith in Max Stimer’s ultra-radical and 
ultra-h aimless Der Einztgc und sent Eigcnttnn.' 

Marx, Ruge, Hess, all who had not gunvn weary of the fray, 
drew a diffeient conclusion from defeat 7 'he physical force 
of the state had emerged victoriorrs only because philosophy 
had lemained alone, had not been able to answer (orce with 
foice One duty above all others was now iiuumhent upon 
the philosophers - to find then way to the masses. In the spring 
of 1843 Marx wrote that politics weic the only ally wiili the 
aid of which conteinpniary philosophy could hecoine a reality. 
At the end ol that ycai he expressed the idea with whith he. 
far moic than tiny of his collctigucs, was impressed in the cele- 
brated words- ‘The weapon of rritic-lsin can certainly never 
be a su bstitute foi the criticism of the weapon; physical fotce 
must be overthrown with physical for£e: atuT theoiy will heji 
playsicalfoice as socin as the masses undcisland u ’ * 

To speak to the people and make them under stand one imi.st 
to them freely. Immediately after the .suppression of the 
Meimsche Zcitung Marx decided w go ahioad and continue 
the stiugglc thcie.’ Tt is unpleasant’, he wrote to Ruge when 
the suppression was made puirlic, 

to perform menial service even in the cause of freedom and to 
fight With needles instead of with cluhs I have grown u’e.iiy of 
hypocrisy, siupuliiy, the exercise of huiie force and bowing .tnd 
Clinging and back-bending and vcriial hair-splitting. 7 ’Iie’ Clov- 
ernment has released me . . In (k-rmany tliere is now nothing I 
can do In Geiiu.uiy one c .111 only he false to oneself ' 

Maix’s first mlcniion was to .settle in Swit/etlancl .tnd work 
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with Herwegh on the Deutsche Boten, which Herwegh edited 
there. But Ruge invited his collaboration in bringing out the 
suppressed Deutsche Jahrhiicher in another form abroad. He 
held out to Marx the prospect of a fixed income of from 550 
to 600 thalers and about 250 thalers extra which could he 
earned by other wiiting. Thus, if all went well, he would have 
an income of 850 thalers This was more than Maix could 
have hoped for, and he gladly accepted Ruge’s proposal ‘Even 
if it had been possible to continue the Jahrbiicher’, he wi ote 
to Ruge in answer - Ruge had for a time been hesitating as 
to whether it might not perhaps be better to stay on in Dresden 
after all if the minister made concessions - 

It would at beat be a feeble imitation of the ‘dear departed’, and 
that would no longer be good enough In comparison the DeiUsch- 
Franzostsche Jahrbucher would be an enterprise of high principle, 
a thing of consequence, an undertaking to which one could devote 
oneself with enthusiasm * 


* 


Ruge had considered whether 11 might not be a good idea 
to make the proposed review one of more than 320 pages. Books 
of more than 320 pages were not subject to censorship in Gei- 
many at the time. Marx rejected the idea. Such books were 
not for the people The most one dared offer them was a 
monthly 


A monthly would be suitable for the problem which now 
had to be solved, i.e that of makmg contact with the masses 
e name that Marx chose, the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahr- 
^cher, was an indication of the intended contents Ludwig 
Feuerbach had urged that the philosopher who should identify 
himself with life and manHnd should be of Franco-Gei man 
blood his heart French and his head German. The head re- 
formed, the heart revolutionalized For the German radicals 
the head meant German philosophy ‘We Germans aie con- 
temporary with the times in philosophy without being 
contemporary with the times in history ’ The French weie 
contemporary with the times in history Pans was the ‘new 
capital of the new world’ The review was intended to biing 
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Germans and French, the most advanced in tlicory and the 
most advanced in practice, together into an ‘mtcllecuial 
alliance’.® 

Negotiations with Julius Fidbcl, the piospcctive puhlishcr. 
progressed favourably Maix went to Dresden to make final 
arrangements. It was impossible for the papei to appear in 
Switzerland, which was becoming increasingly subseivient to 
orders from Beilin and had staitcd expelling ladical.s and 
banning newspapers and hooks. Biusscls, or lietter still, Paris, 
held out blighter piospccts for the new venture. By the end 
of May all arrangements were complete, and Marx was able 
to realize his ‘piivate plans’ and marry. 

‘As soon as we have .signed the coniiact I shall go to Kieu/- 
nach and get maiiicd’, he wiote to Rugc in March. 

I can assure you, without being at all romantic, that I am head- 
over-heels 111 love. I have been engaged now for more than seieii 
years, and my fiancee has had to light the hardest battles foi iny 
sake, almost shaiicimg her IumUIi m tlie piocess, paitly with .her, 
hieote d, .aiistociaiu lelatiops, whose tnin ohjetts of woislup'aie 
t he ‘Lor d in Heaven’ and the 'laud in Berlin’, and p.unly with my 
own family, into the bosom of whith some priests and oilier 
enemies of mine have nismnatecl iliem.selves I’or ycais rny fi.UKde 
and I have had to engage in more unncces.sary and exhausting 
conflicts than many who art iluee times as old as wc .uul jiraic 
continually of their ‘experience ol lile' (which is one of the favoui- 
ite expressions in om home circle) 

Since the death of Karl’s father ihcic had been an element 
of strain in Jenny’s lelations with bi.s family. The few lettcis 
that survive fiom the ycais 1839 to 1843 tki not cast a vciy 
clear light on the reason. Kari’s mother comjilaiiicd in the 
rniddle of 1840 that hei son had become c[iute a .stranger to 
his family and wiote in hci Dutch-Geiman that he had ‘ic- 
nounced cvciything which had foimcily liecn valuable and 
dear to him’. The Westphalcn fiumly took no notice of hei, 
humiliated her, annoyed lici, behaved hauglnily and distanily, 
wcie eccentiu, and ‘h.ul no family feeling at all'. 'I'licic was 
much talk of a lieu Sclilink, who somehow seems to have 
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encouraged these dissensions “ What they weie moie paiticu- 
larly about cannot now be discovered. 

Marx had ‘fallen out with his family’ since 1843. He told 
Ruge that he had no claim to his father’s estate until aftei his 
mother’s death After his ‘failure’ in his caieer as the editor of 
a paper - according to all the well-disposed peojilc whose 
opinion his mother prized so highly the Rhcini<;che Zcitimg 
was a ‘fiasco’ - his family put obstacles in his way and, al- 
though they were comfortably off, he was left in most piessing 
financial straits. His mothe r never became 1 econciled to him 
She refused to help him ev en during his years_pf acut e di st ress 
in London When she died in 1863 Jenny wiote to Plan Licb- 
knecht that it would be hypociisy for hei to say she had been 
sentimental at the news of her mothei-in-law’s death. 

As long as old Westphalen lived he held a piotccting hand 
over his daughter’s engagement to Kail Hostilities only bioke 
out again after his death. True, no one raised objections to 
Marx's origin Many years later, when Chailcs Longuet, in 
an obituary on Fiau Maix, mentioned racial prejudice as hav- 
ing had to be overcome, Marx described it as 'pine moon- 
shine ? To Jenny’s relatives Marx seemed strange and hostile 
not because of his racial antecedents but because he was a pupil 
of Hegel, a follower of Feuerbach, a fiiend of the notorious 
I Bruno Bauer, the atheist Jenny’s half-brothei, Ferdinand, 
was the leader of the religious opposition. Jenny despised him 
In her letters she never referred to him as her biothei but as 

‘Ministei of the Intel ior’, and so 
on When her daughter Laura became engaged to Lafaigue, 
Jenny Marx observed that their ‘agreement about fundamen- 
tals, particularly in the religious respect’, was ‘a singular piece 
of good fortune She added, thinking of her own youth, ‘And 
so Laura wil be protected from all the struggles and the suffei- 
mg inevitable for a girl with her opinions in the enviionment 

of Marx preserved a bitter hatred 

of the bigots for the whole of her life. 

Though Jenny needed all her dctcirainanon to oiacoiuc 
the opposition, an open luptuie with her family did not take 
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place. On 13 June 1843 there took place the iuairiaj;e of ‘Heir 
Carl Marx, doctor of philosophy, resident m Cologne, and of 
Fraulein Bertha Julia Jenny von Wcstphalcn, no occaipation, 
resident in Krcu/.nach'. 

' 'The young couple spent the next few months at Ihau von 
Westphalen’s house at Kreu'/.nath, where they Iiad iwo visitoi.s 
The first was Esscr, a Rcvi<,ion\ral and a i 1 lend of Karl’s father, 
who had the naive effiontery to ollei him work for the Cov- 
ernment which had just suppre.ssed the Rhcmi\thf '/.eilung. 
The attempt to buy him met with a pomt-lilaiik lelniff " 

At the end of July, Ruge passed thiough Kieu/nath on his 
way to Brussels to find out what piospccts it offered for the 
publication of his peiiodical. They did not tiiin mil to he seiy 
hopeful The Gciman colony in Btussels was small, and wa.s 
only moderately intciesied m jihilosophy and jiolitics, 'rhougli 
the Piess enjoyed gi eater freedom in Belgium than in Fiance, 
intellectual life in Belgium, insofar as it could lie called such, 
was only a feeble echo of the French Ruge went on to Pans 

In the woicla of the young Fngels, Pails was the pl.ue wheie 
‘European civih/ation had i cached its fullest bloom', li was 
the ‘nei-vc-centrc of ICuiopean history, seiuling out clectiic 
shocks at regular intervals which galvaiu/ed the whole world’. 
Thehouigcois kingdom was tottering. Ruge, accustoiiied fiom 
Germany to detecting the slightest signs of opposition, round 
the tension in the city veiy gieat. Gui/oi’s niajoiity in the 
Chambei had sunk to thiee 

The bourgeois King’s loss of prestige among the people is dem- 
onstrated by the many attempts to assassinate that dynastic and 
autocicuic prince He will not allow liimscll to be ‘hampered’ in 
any way with the promised ‘lepulihcan institutions’. One day 
when he dashed by me in the Champs Elysecs, well hidden in his 
coach, with huss.iis m iionc and heliind and on both sides, I 
obseived to my astoiiislimenc that the outiiders liad then gnus 
cocked icady to hie in eainesi and not just 111 the usual burlescjue 
style. Thus clid he i ide by with his h.ui con.scicnte 1 

Fiance was the home ol u volution, and in Fiance the iticvii 
able new levolution must stait again, I'lveiywhcic tliat revolii- 
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tionaries lived, waiting impatiently for their hour to strike, 
they lived in expectation of the 'crowing of the Gallic cock’.“ 
the end of October 1843 Marx and his wife went to Paris 
Ruge and the pubhsher Frobel had already approached the 
leading radicals and members of the opposition with a view 
to enlisting their support. The journal was intended to be 
bilingual, the Germans writing in German and the French- 
men in French. Ruge’s opinion was that everybody could lead 
French, a view which accorded ill with the paper’s pioposed 
popular appeal. However, they were unsuccessful in seeming 
the collaboration of a single Frenchman Lamennais turned 
them down. Lamaitine considered that his contributing to 
the journal would constitute an unwarrantable inteifeience in 
German affairs Louis Blanc had misgivings on account of the 
Young Hegelians’ defiantly acknowledged atheism He was 
anti-clerical, of course, but as an admirei of Rohespierie and 
an heir of the Jacobins he was a deist Leroux was foi the time 

1 being entirely occupied with the invention of a piintine- 
machine Cabet and Consid6’ant also refused to associate 
themselves with the new journal, and Proudhon was onlv 
occasionally in Pans. The new enterprise became the Deutsch- 
Franzosische Jahrbucher all the same. It taught the,Gei.mans 
to talk French’, 1 e to be revolutionar ie.*;. 

AH the German contributors were Smigres. Not a siiiHe 
contributor wrote from Germany. Feuerbach’s reason foi de- 
clining Marx’s invitation to contribute was not very plausible 
hven Bakunin in Zurich, with whom Ruge and Mai x had 

j dread, CO, r«.p<,aded - dre letter, were^puUiZTn ,hc 

Se o„Tv o'rT * aaiHorte were 

^fe^ y . cpntnbut pr;, apart from M aac«liose__imriie,^were 

The money for the journal was suppHed by Frobel who out 

2 3.000 francs, and Ruge, who puTup 6,Joo STaLfC 
nd Marx shared the editorship, but Ruge did little At fir^st 

a ^'1.1 devolved upon Marx. The fust and 

ly double number appeared at the end of February. 
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Two essays by Marx appiMrcd in it. C)iu' was ‘f)n tin* frw j 4 j 
Question’,'"' and was in reply to two essays f,f Rruno Bauer. 
Marx had written it at Krcu/tiach. The othci, '(."riticpie of 
the Hegelian Philosophy of he hatl st,artrd :u Kteti/ 

nach and linished at the end of the year in Paths. After the 
suspension of the Rheinhchr Zethtug Mtift 'ivithrlrew* iimt 
the public stage into the study to sohe the dtuihi's that a'-ailerS 
him’.'® He had to come to terms in his own mind with the 
Hegelian philosophy of law under the guidante of vvlut'a he 
had fought his journalistic battle. In that battle it had Imtu 
smashed to pieces According to Hegel the state ua*. the < rc:tfnf 
andguaidian of a rational social and political oulei. I he '»<ui.ii 
organization proceeded from the state But in dealing uitli 
the distress among the winegrowing peasaiUf. of the Mondle 
Maix had been forced to acknowledge tliat 'iliere are tiicujtn 
stances winch arc decided as much hv the actions «{ pricate 
individuals as by individual oflirials. and are as indrpeiulrnt 
of them as the method of drawing one's hieath' The mote 
Marx examined the 'citcumstanees' whicli the ariiom. of 'mdi 
vidual officials' deteumned. the wider the scope they •.feiiied 
to include. Hic 'circumstances’ tinned out to 1h- flic •'.jmcial 
interests of cpiite definite .social gtoups. and the 'indiiidnal 
officials’ ended liy hceoming identified with tlie state itself 
h iunci it lice cssaty to iiu|nire wheihcu the lelatiotis of 
si3fe_ajicl society were iioLjutil the reverse of what Hegel luid 

’a Introductory Theu”, to the Reform of 
Philosophy appeared in March 184.^, In this woik the dmiln-. 
which as.sailccl Maix in liis own special doni.un of Ilerelian 
philosophy weic exposed in their most geneial form 
and solved by a complete leveisai of the Hegelian system 
The true relation of thought to being is onlv this'.* wrote 
heueibach. 


Being is siffijcct thought predicate. 'Phougl.t ririses ham being 
lliyiiglu All spec Illations .ihom l.iw, .ihuiu cull 
iccfloni, pc'isonaliiy, without in.m. luM.le Inm .,1,,^, 
spcculattmis wiihoiii unitv. tu-cessity, siil.si.uue, h.isis or te.diiy 
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Man IS the existence of personality, the existence of liberty, the 
existence of law 

Ideas have their origin in reality, they never realize them- 
selves in reality. Applied to the philosophy of law, it follows 
from this reversal that it is not the idea of the state, the idea 
realizing itself in the state, which creates and diiects society, 
but society which conditions the state. In 1859 Maix sum- 
marized the result of his inquiries at this time in the classical 
sentences • 


Legal conditions, like state forms, are neither to be explained as 
things in themselves nor from the so-called general development 
of the human spirit They have their roots rather m the material 
conditions of life, the whole of which Hegel, following the example 
of eighteenth-century Englishmen and Fienthmen, included 
under the name of ‘civil society’.** 

Feuerbach recognized man to be the creatoi of ideas which 
Hegel externalized into independent entities. But even in 
Hegel man is still an abstraction, a generic being, still ‘lan- 
guishing quite outside the world, having no history’ Maix 
went farther than Feuerbach; he went into the world of con- * 
Crete reality ‘Man is the world of men, the state, society ’‘® 

^ Criticism of the state became at the same time criticism of 
the sodal order. It reached farther and penetrated to the foun- 
dations of society; those foundations were private property. 
Logically, Marx took the final step. Only one social class could 
fulfil the task of shaking off barbarism; that class was the 
proletariat The revolution requires a material foundation, 
Theory is only realized in a people insofar as its realization 
IS a practical necessity. It is not enough that thought pi esses 
for reahzation, rea,hty itself must press for thought The 
answer to the question as to where the possibility of emancipa- 
tion m practice lay was as follows ; 


It lay in the formation of a class with radical chains, a class in 

rank^whicrir tb yet not of bourgeois society, a social 

rank which is the abolition of all social rank.s ... a sphere of 
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society which cannot emancipate itself without emancipating it- 
self from all other spheres of society and thus emancipating all 
other spheres of society at the same time, which, in a word, is the 
complete loss of man, and which can only attain itself again by 
the complete winning of man. 'Plus social catalyst is the prole- 
tariat. 

Philosoph y h ad cm eigcd into ctonnmiy! At the end of the 
road taken by political radicalism in its ciiticisni of the irra- 
tional Prussian state lay communism, the ahohtion of (iiivate 
property, the proletarian revolution. 

The Deutsch-Franzchischc Jahrbuchcr was the last product 
of the Young Hegelians It was the la.st not only in the sense 
that after it the Young Hegelians were spoken tif no more, 
but also in another sense. There was nothing left for them to 
say. Young I Tegelianism had Iiecomc tommuniMT\, Or rather 
Young Plegelianism as such .shrank back from its consctiucnces, 
levised its premises and disintcgratc'd: whetlici into nairow 
petty-hourgeois philistinism or ‘absolute’ criticism or indi- 
vidual philosophy or any othci pctty-bouigcois manifesta- 
tion is in the last resort immaterial. 

Ruge was not entirely saiislicd with the (ontenis of Marx's 
first number. He considered some of Marx’s 'cfiigr.ims' too 
artificial, othcis too crude. ‘Some unpolished tilings were al.so 
served up which othci wise (tliat is to say, if I had not been ill) 
I should have corrected, Init as it is they got by in the rush 
Nevertheless he considered thar the issue also contained a 
number of remarkable things which would attract a great deal 
of attention in Germany. 

They did indeed attract a great deal of attention The few 
copies that entered Germany were secretly passed fiotn hand 
to hand They cau.sed astonishment, adniuation, execration 
and disgust among Marx’s former comrades. Tliosc who were 
frightened stopped their eais, shut their eyes, cla'/ylcd by the 
new light All wcie greatly affected. 

The other side of this political and liiciary siiccc.ss was 
mateual failure, The police grasiied the fact ilial the Jahr 
bucher weie incomparably more dangeunis tlian anything 
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they had had to concern themselves with before. In, April the 
Prussian Government informed the provincial authorities that 
the Jahrbiicher came within the definition of attempted high 
treason and Use-majestS The police weie directed to place 
Ruge, Maix, HeinCj Bemays and their collaboratois under 
arrest immediately they should set foot on Prussian soil. The 
head of the Austrian police and censorship depaitment de- 
scribed the Jahrbucher as a publication ‘whose loathsome and 
disgusting contents surpass everything previously published 
by the revolutionary Press’ Mettem ich was afiaid it m ight be 
‘ smuggled into the Austrian realm *. The whole official appara- 
tus was set in motion, right down to the administratois of the 
town wards Booksellers were warned against buying this mon- 
ster of a book and ‘notified of the severe penalties involved’ 
An exhausdve search was ordered to be made for it at all 
second-hand bookshops. 

A hundred copies fell into the hands of the police on a 
Rhine steamer and 230 were confiscated by the Bavaiians at 
the frontier of France and the Palatinate. Ruge described later 
how Bernays, who accompanied the paicel on its ill-fated 
]oumey, came back very gaily with the infoiination that he 
had disposed of the whole lot at once. The customs officials had 
almost doubled up with laughter over Heine’s veises about 
King Ludwig; a pleasure, Ruge added, that Heine and they 
could have had much more cheaply. 

Frobel refused to continue with the undertaking Ruge, who 
was properous - he had only recently increased his fortune by 
successful speculations - though it was his encouragement that 
had brought Marx to Paris and though he had guaranteed him 
a definite income for his work as editor, withdrew likewise 
Publication ceased after the first number, and Maix was left 
in a very difficult situation. He urged Ruge to keep his promise, 
but Ruge declined The most he consented to was paying Maix 
m kind. He left him the unsold copies of the Jahrbucher to 
dispose of as best he could. 

A violent quarrel between Marx and Ruge resulted. It would 
not, however, have ended in a definite rupture had not other 
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personal differences, especially on fundamental matters of 
principle, been developing between them for some time 
Emma Herwegh relates that Rugc projiosed to Marx anti 
Herwegh that they should go and live with him and found a 
kind of Fourierist phalanstbrc, a communal household which 
the women should take it in turn to manage, doing the rooking 
and sewing and all the other domestic work re(|uired. 

Frau Herwegh rejected the idea at once How could a nice little 
Saxon woman like Frau Rugc possibly get on with the highly 
intelligent and even more ainliitious Madame Marx, who knew 
50 much more than she? And how could the so recently married 
Fiau Herwegh, who was the youngest of them all, possihly feel 
attracted to this communal life? Surely enough, Ilenvegli and Ids 
wife declined Ruge’s invitation Rugc and Marx and their wices 
went to live together in the rue Vanneau A fortnight later they 
parted “ 

Marx and Rugc clilTcred far too much in ebarat icr, tempeia 
ment and outlook on life for their collahnration to bate em 
dured, even if these external conflicts had not aiisen. Ruge was 
a radical pctiy-bcuirgcoiH, a nai row-minded moralist, a tedious 
censor of moials, a careful, c'alculating businessman, e\ en if he 
was not altogether averse to s.uiificing some fraction of his 
money for a cause - piovicicd certain definite limits wete not 
overstepped. Marx was a revolutionary Rugc, as Marx teas 
foiced to recognize m Paris, icjoiced in 'a fimrlamental .iiui 
universal ignorance'. lie c-ould not understand tli.it Maix 
‘reads so much, works with such cxtraoidinaty intensity, 
f sometimes actually docs not go to lied for four nights i mining, 

1 and keeps on jdnnging anew into an occon of hooks ' ^ 

The final and open rnptuie came because of Rugc’.s opinion 
of Georg Hciwegh Thcic is no record of Marx's side of the 
case, but what Rugc .stated in his own jnsriruation is .snllicient. 
Herwegh was maiiicd to a rich Berlin hankci's daughter and 
was very fond of luxury. It is not ncc-essarily true that he was 
absurdly cxtiavagant in clothes, flow'cni, food, fuuiitme, enr 
riages and hoisc.s, although he ccnainly oveidid some things 
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Herwegh was very friendly with the Countess d’Agoiilt, a 
friendship which gossip turned into a highly immoral and 
dissolute love affair. ‘One evening’, Ruge wrote to his mother, 

the conversauon turned to this topic . . I was incensed by Her- 
wegh’s way of living and bis laziness Several times I rcfeiied to 
him warmly as a scoundrel, and declared that when a man gets 
married he ought to know what he is doing Maix said nothing 
and took his departure in a perfectly fiiendly manner. Next morn- 
ing he wrote to me that Herwegh was a genius with a gieat futuie 
My calling him a scoundrel filled him with indignation, and my 
ideas on marriage were philisune and inhuman Since then we 
have not seen each other again.^ 

Marx defended Herwegh on another occasion, this time 
against Heine. The Jahrbiicher group had hailed Heme with 
joy He was a new man, with new ideas. His ai rival was like 
a blast of fresh air, a burst of stormy movement He made 
friends with the Jahrbiicher group, having quancllccl with 
practically all the other German ^migrds and being lonely and 
in bad health. He soon took a dislike to Ruge, of whom he 
said that though he had freedom in his mind, he would not let 
It sink into his limbs; however enthusiastic he might be foi 
Hellenic nudity, he was quite incapable of bringing himself to 
cast off his barbaric modern trouseis, or even the Chustian- 
German pants of convention. Eleanor Maix lemcmhcied heal- 
ing from her parents that there was a time when Heine came 
to Marx s house day in and day out, to read his veises to the 
young couple and obtain their opinion of them Heine and 
Marx would go through a little poem of eight lines a countless 
number of times, continually discussing one word or anothei 
and woiking away at it until everything was peifectly smooth 
and no trace of the workshop and the file was left An in finite 
amount of patience was required for all this, because Heme was 
morbidly sensitive to criucism. Sometimes he would come to 
Marx, literally weeping because of an attack by some obsciue 
reviewer Marx’s only way of dealing with the situation was 
to send him to his wife, whose wit and chaim soon hi ought the 
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desperate poet lound to reason. Heine did not always conic 
seeking for help. Sometimes he brought it. One example of this 
the Marx family had pajtifjular cauy to reiuetnbpr., » 

’ When little Jenny ’Marx ~ Jlic was born on i May tK44 ■ 
was a baby of only a few months, she was sci/cd with violent 
, cramps which seemed to be threatening her life. Marx anti his 
.'wife stood by the child in despair, not knowing what to do. 
■ Heine^anived, looked at the child and said: ‘The baby must be 
'^ven abath.’ lie piepaied the hath hinrsclf, put the child m it, 
a'nd as Maix said, saved Jenny’s life.” 

It was certainly more than a coincidence that Heine wrote 
Germ any ;_A Winter’s Talc during the year in which he and 
Maix wcie fiiends. He sent parts of it to Marx from Hamburg 
for seiiali/ation in the Paiis Vonoarts befoie [lulilication of the 
whole He ended the accompanying letter with the woids: 
‘Farewell, dear friend, and excuse my terrible scrawl. I cannot 
lead over what I have written ~ but wc need but few tokens to 
understand each otliei.’ 

Heine’s Weavers’ Soufr also appealed for the lir.si time in 
Vorwdrts, and Marx wrote about the lising of the vSilcsian 
weaveis in the same paper.” If in 1843, when he iccogni.ted as 
latent in the prolctaiiat the power which should tairy his 
philosophy into practice, he had regarded the proletarian 1 ev- 
olution as necessary and inevitable though for the time lying 
in the indelinite future, he now believed he saw communism 
actually coming into being befoic his eyes. However he ovei- 
estiinated the dcspciatc revolt of the Silesian weavers. They 
weie not, as he then believed, ahead of the English and French 
workers’ movements in class consciousness and claiity of pur- 
pose. On the central y, they were a long way behind them This 
was no using of organized industrial workers against the capi- 
talists but wild noting by desperate, impovciishcd home- 
woikers, who smashed machines as they had done in England 
half a centuiy before. The philosophic foundation of com- 
munism was manifestly insiilTicient to gi apple with the facts. 
So Maix threw all his encigy into the study of political 
economy.” He lead and made excerpts from the French 
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The Communist Artisans of Paris 

Several teas o£ thousands of Germans were living in Pans 
in the michi840s. This large colony was divided into two sec- 
tions having piactically no contact with one anothei One con- 
sisted of writeis and artists and the other of artisans. Some 
trades were almost exclusively in the hands of Germans. This 
applied particularly to the cobblei’s tiade In fact in Pans 
•^‘German’ and 'cobbler’ had almost become synonymous. 

Many German ardsans went to Pans to impiove themselves 
in the city which dictated the fashions and the taste of Euiope. 
and after a year returned to Germany Most of them learned 
hut little Fiench, and m Paris they lived a life of their own. 
This also applied to the great majority of those who had been 
driven from their native land by sheer hunger and want. The 
latter class remained in France. Both classes alike depressed 
the wages of French workers, and for a number of years Fiench 
and German workers were bitterly hostile Fierce encounters 
often rook place in the faubourg Saint-Antoinc, which was 
then a working-class district French woikcis would attack the 
Germans and thcic would be legular street battles. 

The tension did not diminish until various i evolutionary 
organii'ations started their activities among the workeis Quite 
a niimbci of political 6 migr 6 s had gathered in Pans after the 
failuie of the revolt of the German Burschenschaftei in 1833 
It appears from the dossiers of the Paris Prefecture of Police 
that the fust secret societies among German 6 migrds weie 
formed in the mid- 1830s. At first they consisted exclusively of 
intellectuals, but they soon attracted workers too. Di Ewer- 
heck, a physician, one of the first to go among the woikeis with 
lovolutionary piopaganda, dcsciibcs how he once took Ludwig 
Boinc to a ineeling Boinc listened to the speeches, looked at 
the laces about liiin, and Inirst into teais of pleasuie as he left 
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The revolutionary mteihgentsia had found its way to the 
people ‘ 

The German conspirators soon made contact with the 
French secret societies. The most active, alert-minded Geiman 
workers lived the life of their French class comrades Soon 
there was no French secret society without a German member, 
y The Blanquist groups actually had special German section.s 
This joint work did more and more to heal the breach between 
the French and German workers, and thus enhanced the icpu- 
tadon of the revolutionaries among their Geiman fellow 


1 


countrymen. 

After the Congress of Vienna, Europe was full of secret 
societies. At first they were most widespiead in the Latin coun- 
tnes The carbonari kept the ideals of the Jacobins alive dining 
the years of reaction, and the Blanquist leagues were their 
French form As working-class influence m these organizations 
increased - for workers tended more and more to form the 
predominating majority of their members - socialist ideas 
gradually crept in. Socialist influence was piedominant fiom 
the middle of the 1830s. 


For a long time secret societies in Germany continued to be 
almost exclusively composed of students and professional men. 
Out of the ‘League of Exiles’ there had arisen the ‘Tvcaguc of 
the Just’. The League of Exiles consisted originally of dmtgre 
intellectuals and it had increased its numbers by admitting 
workers to its ranks. In this society intellectuals and workers 
did not hold together as they managed, though not without 
occasional friction, to do in others The workers in the League 
of Exiles cut themselves adrift from the intellectuals and 
formed a new society of their own - the League of the Just. 
Hardly any educated men belonged to it The League of the 
Just entirely dissociated themselves from the ladical liteiaiy 
groins, with whom they wished to have nothing whatever to 
do They regarded the 'humanists’ with the greatest possible 
suspiaon. Weitling remarked that their humanism did not 

which was the 

name of one of the leading Paris tailois. All humanists had to 
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have a suit from Humainc, Weitling maintamed. The League 
of the Just, the members of which belonged almost exclusively 
to the working classes, very soon started adopting socialist 
ideas. After the failure of the rising attempted by the Paris 
Blanquists in 1839, in which members of the League of the 
Just took part, this pioccss was completed. In London, whither 
they fled, socialist intellectuals lived like proletarians. Schap- 
per, theii leader, a foimer student of forestry, had worked as a 
compositor in Paris 

The spiiitual leader of the League of the Just was Wilhelm 
Weitling.^ Weitling was born m Magdeburg in 1808. He was 
the illegitimate son of a French officer and a German laundress. 
Being ‘tainted’ for that reason, driven from pillar to post, often 
subjected to humiliation, this young, brooding, talented and 
gifted tailor’s assistant had become a rebel early. He wrote 
Humanity as it is and as it ought to be in 1835,'' and in 1843 
there appeared his Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom, an 
impoitant landmaik in the history of criticism of contemiior- 
ary society. It pointed to a future society to be founded on the 
law of nature and love. In 1841 he fled from France to Switzer- 
land and issued a pcdiodical called Der Hulfcruf drr dcut- 
schen Jugend from Geneva. Seven hundred of the i ,000 copies 
that were printed went to France, according to the Paris police 
estimate ’ 

To Marx, Weitling was the ideologist of the first, still crude 
proletarian movement which culminated in the Silesian 
weavers’ rising In the article in Vorwdrts already mentioned 
Marx wrote • 


Where could the bourgeoisie - including the scribes and the 
philosophers - boast of a work like Weitling’s Guarantees of Har- 
mony and Freedom regarding the emancipation of the bour- 
geoisie - political em.incipation, that is to say? If one compares the 
jejune, timid mediocrity of German political literature with the 
unbounded brilliance of the literary ddbut of the German worker; 
if one compares the gigantic footprints of the proletariat, still in 
Its infancy, with the climinutive pohtical traces left by the German 
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bourgeoisie, one can prophesy a truly athletic, powerful form for 
the German Cinderella ® 

Propaganda by the communist woikers was now intensified 
The aim was no longer merely that of holding a small group 
of revolutionaries together The object now was to win ovei all 
similarly-mmded men In the process their propaganda came 
up against revolutionary undercurrents with tendencies simi- 
lar to their own In many places in Germany, particularly in 
the Harz Mountains and m Silesia, a number of Chiistian 
sects had managed, in spite of all persecution, to keep together 
and continue teaching a crude kind of piimitive Chiistian 
communism Emigrants to America were constantly founding 
anabaptist groups, which linked up with those who stayed at 
home Thoughtful, brooding Silesian and Saxon woiking men, 
having no connection with one another, relying entirely upon 
themselves, independently worked out communist utopias, 
founded upon the Bible, the only book they knew Such know- 
ledge of them as occasionally came the way of the educated 
world caused either irritation, amusement or contempt The 
idea of the communahzation of women arose among the ana- 
baptists ‘The whole bourgeois world denounces us foi wishing 
to intioduce the communahzation of women, ^ is a phrase in 
the Communist Manifesto. Georg Weerth, a friend of Marx’s 
and a colleague of his on the Neue Rheinische Zeitungi’ wrote 
this comic poem: 

Auch nach Weibergememschaft steht ilir Sinn, 

Abschaffen woll’n sie die Ehe, 

Dass alles in Zukunft ad libitum 
Miteinander zu Bette gehe . 

Tartar und Mongole mu Griechenfrau’n, 

Cherusker mit gelben Chinesen, 

Eisbaren mit schwedischen Nachtigall’n, 

Turldnnen und Irokesen 
Tranduftende Samoyedinnen soll’n 
Zu Briten und Eomern sich betten, 

Plattnasige dustre KaSern zu 
Alabasterweissen Grisetten 


The Communtst Arltuws uf Parts 




Ja, aiulei n m irtl m h tiir gan/c Writ 
Durcli (iic'tc intMlc-rnc la'imng 
Dodi die s( htitncc n WVibt'i In'koiiuiu n du 
Redaktcnire tier Rlictiiisthrn 

The iiiflucnto on the setter stuieiie(« of the jtritnttive Clhiis 
tiaii coramiini.sin of the variotit setts also tatue rmt in jthia‘>eO' 
logy. In the I/^ague of Kxiles a unit, folluwing tlte prat lit e ttf 
the carbonari, was called a ‘hut* anti the ineinlreis were ‘tout' 
rades’. In the 1H40S the la'.'ijfuc of the Just used the let ms 
‘communes’ and ‘hi others*. In Kwit/erland incmher.s met fttr ^ 
common love feasts, like tlte .tpttstlet and di.stiples tif Clhtist. 
All the.se iituleic urretif.s and rntire were rnittgleti in the rotn- 
mimismof thcCJernian aittsans. The ideals of primitice (Ihtt.s 
tianity jostled with the ideas of .Saint Simon. Owen and 
Fourier, ‘‘rhe comnninism of these tneii, as tan he well ima 
ginedfrohi the sitiiatitin in which they found thetnsehes, w;ts 
essentially a longing for a retmii tt> .1 tiansligured pie t ajiitalisi 
yorld lathet than the foi watd-Iooking will of a new t lass fttr a* 
new world of which they weie to he the exjnession The idea 
that industry itself cieates the ctinditions for anti the ptissi- 
hility of a .social rcvtilution, and that the [iroletaiiat has a hi.s 
torical ta.sk to fiillil was remote from the mhuis of the CJerman 
artisan cornmunist.s. They t tniltl tmt c out cive tif the evils under 
which they .suiTctctl :ts being other than the ttinserpienccs tif 
the machinations of had anti egoistical men 

This ‘utictly crude and unintelligent comnumi.sm’ was re- 
pudiated by Marx. He .saw 'its central motive a.s want’. He 
rebelled against the 'he, stud’ idea of the tommunali/ation of 

*‘Thcy are also mindetl to coniinunali/e women: they want to 
abolish marri.ige, so cveiyhody in the future may go to bed with one 
another cid Ubituvi, T.irtars ,m<l Mongols with Cheek women; (llierus- 
cans with yellow (Ihiiiese; polai bears with Swedish nightingales, 
Turkish girls and Iro(]ii(iis, oil sieined S.sinoyed women shall bed with 
Briton,s and Rom.ms, .ind sw.utliy llat-iio.sed Kaffirs with ahabaster- 
white griicltcs Yes, we sluill .liter the whole world under this modern 
management, ! • ' 1’ ■ |.. > ••Tu* n. -.icn wij] jbe tejerved fpy the 

c^todal suifl ('.; ; ,. ...i , 
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women. This kind of communism 'denied personality’ and 
‘physical possessions were the only aim of its life and being’,® 
The elements in it that Matx valued were its criticism o£ the 
existing state of things and its will to overthrow it by force 
The French secret societies with whom the German com- 
munist associations were in touch were animated by the same 
revolutionary ardour Since the time of the French Revolution, 
from Gracchus Babeuf through Buonarotd to Blanqui, they 
had remained faithful, though in the most multifarious forms, 
to the single idea of a violent popular revolution They be- 
* lieved that the people could not be freed from their tormentoi s 
‘ and exploiters and that ultimately justice could not be obtained 
for the poor unless they rose and shattered their enemies to 
pieces 

The identity of the leaders of the secret societies of French 
workers with whom Marx came into personal contact has not 
yet been established He was introduced to the German com- 
munist group by Dr Ewerbeck. According to reports of Prus- 
sian secret agents, with whom Pans swarmed m the summei of 
1844, Marx was a frequent guest at workers’ meetings at the 
Barriere du Trone, rue de Vincennes. He did not join eithei 
the League of the Just or any of the French secret societies The 
gulf between him and them was too great As men and fighteis 
Marx valued them highly. In 1844 he wrote that ‘at the com- 
munist workers’ meetings brotheihood is no phrase but a 
reality, and a true spirit of nobihty is reflected in the faces of 
these men hardened by labour’ ® He admired in them ‘then 
studiousness, their thirst for knowledge, their moral energy, 
their restless urge for development’ 

Marx had no easy task in gaining the ear of the communist 
workers Most of those who had ever made contact with bour- 
pois revolutionary writers regretted the experience. When 
Weitlings friends were collecting money to pay for printing 
is works, Ewerbeck asked Ruge for a contribution, and Ruge 
angrily refused He was filled with righteous indignation at 
the German communists, ‘who wanted to make all men free 
y making them workers and proposed replacing private pro- 
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perty by communal property and the just division of wealth, 
themselves laying all stress on property and money in parti- 
cular’.” Marx did not meet Wcitling personally until the 
summer of 1845. 

Besides the French and German commumsts with whom he 
was m touch, Marx kept in contact with the French socialists. 
He did n o t sh aie then, faith.in. the possibility of transforming 
bourgeois. society„bY.gJ. acl ual rcfotmSj^hclief in which .separatetl 
them fr om the communists. He was unable to share their ho])c 
of persuading the possessing classes by the force of argument 
to search into then hearts and turn over a new leaf Rut fiom 
socialist criticism of existing society he learned a gieut deal 
The communists a prion rejected this world as an evil wot Id of 
evil men The hatred that filled them sharpened theii sight fot 
social contradictions and gave their criticism a moral force 
which made that of the socialists seem feeble in compaii.son. 
But the socialists did not just see the division of the woilcl into 
rich and poor They observed the rich giowing richei and tlie 
pool growing poorer, they watched a histoiical process clevch 
oping before their eyes, the downfall of tlie middle strata, the 
growing accumulation of capital. They stood m the midst of 
their times and sought to undcistancl them. The communists 
who followed Weitling were citizens of the kingdom of Utopia 
on leave. 

In July 1844 Marx met Pioudhon, with whom lie kept in 
contact as long as he remained in Pans. lie had long discus- 
sions with him, which often lasted all night long, and ‘infected’ 
him with Hegelianism.” Marx did nor meet I.ouis Blanc lill 
towards the end of his stay in Paiis Marx said in 189^ that 
they formed 'a kind of friendship, if not a specially dose one’.'’ 

After the collapse of the Deut^ch-Frajiznn<ichc Jnhrhikhcr 
Marx no longer had a mouthpiece thunigh which he could 
work, although in Paris it was more important to have one 
than ever ‘C’cst surtout h Paris’, a repent of the Ministry of 
the Intcrioi stated, ^ 

que les commumstes allemands ont ctahli k- foyci et Ic point de 
depart cle Icuis intugucs; e’est par la Fr.mcc qii’ils esp6rent agir; 


en dehors de ce royaume, si ce n’cst en_ Angkterre, ils n’osent 
afErottter avec un.e ^gale audace la sdvdrit^ des lois et celle des 
magistrals * 

The possibility of creating a popular paper which should be 
intelligible to the German communist workers presented itself 
in Vomdrts}'^ The founder of this weekly was Hcinij cliBpii;i- 
steiUf, who was a translator and an acute busincssnian The 
m^y for founding the paper had been put up by Mcycibeei , 
the composer Like the few other German papers that had 
been established in Pans before it, it met with only meagic 
success as long as it was more concerned with tittle-tattle and 
theatiical gossip than with the questions that agitated the 
minds of all the Germans in Paris who read a newspaper at all 
But Bornstein could also write for the left On i July 1844 he 
appointed Bernays editor of Vorwarts. Bemays was an excep- 
tionally witty and nimble-minded man and had contributed 
to the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher, 

All Smgre's of all political leanings started by making use 
of the opportunity of writing for Vorwarts They did so less 
out of enthusiasm for the paper than because they had no 
choice Bornstein writes in his reminiscences'” 


There soon gathered round Vorwarts a group of wiitcrs such as 
no other paper anywhere could boast, particularly in Germany, 
where the state of the Press at that time, liefore the lively assault 
of 1848, was appalling. Besides Bernays and myself, who were the 
editors, there wrote for the paper Arnold Ruge, Karl Marx, tlcm- 
i rich Heine, Georg Herwegh, Bakunin, Georg Weeith, G Wchei, 
I Fr Engels, Dr Ewerbeck and H. Burgers It can well be imagined 
that these men wrote not only very brilliantly but veiy radically 
Vorwarts, as the only uncensored radical paper appearing m the 
German language anywhere In Europe, soon had a new appeal and 
increased in circulation [Bornstein omits to mention that he was 
the only one to whom it mattered ] 


The German communists have made Pans their headquarters and 
the centre from which all their intrigues radiate It is through France 
that they hope to act Outside the kingdom of France there is no coun- 
try, except, perhaps, England, where they dare affront the seventy of 
the laws and the magistrates with such audacity ’ 



I still remember with pleasure [he continued], the editorial 
confei cnees, which often took place weekly, at which all these 
men gatheied in ray office I had rented the first flooi of the 
corner house of the rue des Mouhns and the rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs From twelve to fourteen men used to gather for these 
editoiial confeiences Some would sit on the bed or on the trunks, 
others would stand or walk about They would all smoke tcirifi- 
cally, and aigue with great passion and excitement. It was im- 
possible 10 open the windows, because a crowd would immediately 
have gathered in tlie street to find out the cause of the violent 
uproar, and veiy soon the room was concealed in sudi a thick 
cloud of tobacco smoke that it was impossible for a newcomei to 
lecognize anybody present. In the end we ourselves could not 
even lecognizc each other. 

Marx’s fiist article in Vorwarts appealed on 7 August, and 
from the middle of August onwards his influence on the paper 
steadily incieased. Vomari's attacks on Fiiednch Wilhelm IV 
as the most exalted and most assailable repiesentative of re- 
action became more and moie violent Heine wrote his verses 

«•»< » «» n -r -’ll 

abomj.h.eJnew Alexandjer’. The Prussian Government, angry 
But powerless in the matter, did not decide to inteivcnc in 
Paris until Vorwarts extolled Burgomaster Tscech’s attempted 
assassination of the King. Ernst Dronke desciibes 

how the dicta of the Press went home m Piussian official ciicles in 
spite of their pretended bureaucratic indifference At a meeting 
to commemorate the introduction of municipal government in 
Berlin, the minister, Arnim, could actually not lefuiin from men- 
tioning with abhorrence the praises of regicide which are under- 
stood here to have appeared in Vorwarts, tlic forbidden Paris 
papei 

indeed begn vei;y ,g.trQiig 
An attempt on the life of a German king, it stated, was Gey- 
m" ’ ' ^ ‘a;'' "G*. u" All others 

i ' . ^ is soon as it 

was shown to be assailable. Its assailabihty must be shown on 
the person of a German king, because neither the fate of 
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t Charles I nor of Louis XVI nor the many attempts on the life 
of Louis Philippe had taught Germany its lesson 
The draconic penalties for introducing the ‘diegs’ of Gei- 
man journalism no longer sufficed So the King of Prussia ap- 
pealed to the professional solidarity of kings. The Ambassador, 
von Arnim, made representations to the Prime Ministei, 
Guizot Guizot was not particularly inclined to do what Ainim 
asked True, he had Beinays brought up before a summaiy 
court and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 300 francs because Varwdrts had not paid the fee for the 
prescribed licence. A charge based on the anti-Prussian article 
would, however, have to be tried by a jury. This prospect did 
not suit the Ambassador, and he declined it Such a trial would 


in effect became a political demonstration, and the accused, 
as in so many trials at that time, would have too good an 
opportunity of giving the widest publicity to their piopaganda 
The Prussian Government would attach no value whatever 
to a trial of that kind So Friediich Wilhelm IV sent Alexander 


von Humboldt to Louis Philippe as a special envoy. On 7 
January 1845 Humboldt presented His Majesty with 'a beauti- 
ful porcelain vase’ together with a long letter fiom his mastei, 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV Louis Philippe was delighted at the 
cordial greetings of the Prussian King Fie assured ITumboldl 
of his firm determination to rid Pans of the German atheists. 

The Prussian Government had got what it wanted Its secret 
agents had been on Marx’s tracks for a whole yeai . His name 
appears constantly in their reports. They trailed him even 
into modest working-class taverns. They denounced him as 
the leading spirit behind Vorwarts and his name headed the 
list of evil-doers whose expulsion Prussia demanded 
On II January the Minister of the Interior ordeied the ex- 
I pulsion of Maix, Ruge, Bornstein and Bernays. Their presence 
On the country, the so-called reasons adduced for the decision 
^ate , was calculated to disturb public order and security. 
They must leave Paris within twenty-four hours of receiving 
the order and must leave France within as short a time as 
possible Their return was forbidden under threat of penalties 
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T’’o ex- 01 was not unconditional. Its lecipients 
well' : 1 -o understand that they could remain 

if they gave an undertaking to refrain from agitating against 
friendly governments in the Press. To he surCj this hint was 
given them after the libeial Pi css had violently inolesled 
gainst this act of Fiench serviliiy to Piiissia and aftei the 
Government step had been condemned in the Chamber even 
by many of its own supporters. 

Bernays was in piison. Boinstein protested his political in- 
nocuousness and was allowed to stay. Pie gave his piomisc to 
suspend Vonvarts all the more readily because he found a 
new occupation. Pie entered the seivice of the French political 
police Ruge moved heaven and earth, proved that he had 
nothing whatever to do with the Vonvarts people, and that, 
moreover, he was a subject of Saxony He remained m Paiis 
too Marx was the only one to leave. 

Heinrich Bin gets, in his Reminiscences of Ferdinand Frcili- 
grath, writes • 

In Lent of the year 1845 two young men might have been seen 
tiavelling towards the Belgian frontici m the Messagehe, on ihcir 
way to Buisscls They were alone in the small coach and liegmled 
the tedious journey through Picardy with lively conversation, and 
an occasional song which the youngei of the two stiuck up in 
order to dispel the icflcctions which the othei tried in vain to 
master Their journey was not entirely voluntary, although it was 
made of then own choice Karl Marx - for he was the elder of the 
two young Geiman travellers - had been served with an expulsion 
order by the Pans Prefecture of Police . It conflicted with his 
pride to place himself voluntaiily under police supervision, and 
he decided rather to transplant himself to Brussels, leaving his 
wife and child behind. Pic took me with him as his ti.ivelling- 
companion, as the punishment inflicted on the man who was my 
friend and faithful guide in my studies had disgusted me with 
the prospect of staying any longer in the French capital 

Marx arrived in Brussels on 5 February 1845 His wife fol- 
lowed him soon afterwards with his daughter, who was baiely 
one year old. 



The Lifelong Friend' 

In the fifteen months of Marx’s stay in Paiis he had met 
Proudhon and Louis Blanc, Heine and Herwegh, Geiman 
communists and members of French secret societies. Some 
of them crossed his path again, few encouiaged him, he re- 
mained friendly with none His meeting with Friediich Engels 
was decisive. From October 1844 until he closed his eyes for 
the last time, in victory and defeat, in the storm of revolution 
and the misery of exile, always struggling and always fighting, 
he trod by Engels’s side and Engels trod by his, along the same 
path towards the same goal 

Friedrich Engels was born in Barmen on 38 Novembci 
1830, the eldest son of Friedrich Engels senior His father was 
a merchant Engels’s great-grandfather, Johann Caspar Engels, 
had, on very slender capital, started a lace factory, connected 
with a bleaching works and a ribbon manufactoiy, which had 
developed by the time of his death into one of the biggest 
undertakings in the Wuppertal and went on expanding unclei 
the energetic management of his sons and grandsons When 
the brothers parted in i 837 > Friedrich Engels senioi esiab- 
I lished the cotton-spinning firm of Engels and Eimen in Man- 
I Chester. Later it extended to Baimen The firm survives to this 
"day. 

The environment in which Engels grew up was as diffeient 
as It could possibly have been from that in which Marx passed 
his boyhood years In the Wuppertal bigotry reigned in its 
most repulsive form - a narrow, gloomy, moping ‘fundamen- 
talism’ which wanted all the world, like it, to go about in sack- 
cloth and ashes, thinking everlastingly of its sins No songs 
other than hymns must he sung, no books other than devo- 
tional books must he read Sgejice amd^ari^were considered 
™SS£ltMvfi One Wiena%„at Engels’s school asl^ 
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one of the inabters who Goethe was, the peevish and lepioach- 
ful ansjyer was tjiat h^was ‘an atheisd At the age of eighteen 
Engels desciihed his native town as the ‘Zion of obscuiantism’ 

Engels’s mothci had picscrved a cheerful disposition from 
her happy childhood in Berlin, hut his fathei not only adhered 
to the most rigoious observances of the devout hut hi ought 
up his childien in stiKt accord with the opj)ressive spiiit of 
the pievalcnt bigotiy. Engels was fond of his inothei l>ut be- 
came alienated fioni his father at an caily age and actually 
hated him. 

Tiier was a beautiful old town living on the cultivation of 
the vine, Bonn was a friendly conglomeration of students, 
landladies and artisans, and even in Bcilin Marx saw piactic- 
ally nothing of modem industry En gels grew up among 
factones^andshims. Fiom his eailiest years he was suiiotinded 
by po vertY. and. disticss; sick childien who ‘breathed more 
sinnkc.and dust than oxygeiV into their lungs in the scpialid 
looms in which they lived, men, women and children who 
worked at the loom for fouiteen oi sixteen hotiis a day, half- 
starved, consumptive, their only fiicnd the biandy bottle 
which occasionally allowed them to foiget the dicaiiness of 
their ejfistcncc; all the horioi of caily capii.ilisiq, which cele- 
h u,’'’ ■' -r ;1 ' Mgies in this pait of the Rhineland 

I . Ii.ci ■]; icbclled against the giim existence that 
suriounded him When his fathei found the ‘otherwise excel- 
lent youth’ reading chivalrous romances instead of pious books 
in spite of seveie punishments, he reproached him for flip- 
pancy and lack of piinciplc. "Hterc was a small gioup of young 
po ets at h is school, ancf young Engels wiotc poems entirely in 
the manner of Ferdinand Ficihgrath- who was then a clerk 
m the counting-house of a Ba.rmen business house, wilting his 
verses ‘between, the journal and the ledger’ His poems sang 
of the free life of the sons of the desert, of lion hunts and Moor- 
ish kings Revulsion fiom Europe and the present was the first 
feeble, passive sign of revolt against the Europe of the time.^ 
As long as Engels lived in Baimen only faint echoes of the 
noises of the battle without came to his cars. The bigots of his 
k.m. — 4* 
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native tovi^n barely knew the names of Boine, Heine, and the 
poets of Young Germany, and they would have been revolted 
at the idea of one of their pious community soiling himself by 
reading such heathenish and sinful stuff. They ignored the 
movements abroad among the people, and took no interest in 
politics, literature or philosophy. Engels may have heard older 
schoolfellows of his talking when they came back to Barmen 
for their holidays, and this could not have failed to give wings 
to his longing to escape from his hateful, cramped surround- 
ings But he did not escape yet. 


Engels left scirool a year early He was an excellent pupil. He 
learned easily and quickly, and was particularly good at lan- 
guages His father’s reason for abandoning the idea of making 
his son a lawyer and making a merchant of him instead is un- 
known He took him first mto his own business, and a year 
later sent him to Bremen for widei experience. He took care 
that the youth should be preseived from temptation when 
away from home The export house young Engels entei cd was 
on excellent terms with Engels and Eimen, and tire young man 
lived in the family of a pastor besides. Bieinen was another 
stronghold of bigotry hke his native town 

It was also a trade centre, with relations to the outside woild 
that weie far different from those of the Wuppertal, fn spite of 
the patriarchal nature of the state that set its impiiiu upon it, 
It allowed its subjects incomparably more freedom than was 
allowed by the timid bureaucracy of Prussia. The censoiship 
was milder and allowed many things to pass that in Piussia 
would have been strictly forbidden A new world was suddenly 
unfolded before young Engels’s eyes. It attracted and repelled 
him, he sought It and then fled from it, it shook him to the 
toundations of his being. 

The writings of Borne made him a political radical The step 
he thus took over the boundaries imposed upon him seems to 

^ schooldays had pre- 

pared the way Literature meant a great deal to him, and his 
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schoolboy poems led him straight to the poets of the time, who 
gave expression to the vague longings foi freedom that pos- 
sessed him. Through them he was guided a step further. Witli 
Borne he reached the stage of development necessary for open- 
minded young men of the time. 

His stiuggle with religion was infinitely hauler. There i.s no 
shred of evidence to show that the young Marx had any stuig- 
gle with religion whatever. But Engels only ild himself of the 
faith of his youth and childhood aftei the most haiassing and 
agonizing torments. The doctrine of predestination was the 
cornerstone of the paternal faith. Whom God had cho.sen 
would be saved, whom he had damned was damned for all 
eternity. Man had no power in himself to do good, his fate 
was piedcteimined by God, whose grace was cveiything. The 
inhuman iigotir of this doctime lepelled Engels early, hut its 
complement, the forbidding of fatalistic lesignation, the neces- 
sity of faith in one’s own salvation, and of everlastingly snug- 
gling anew for assurance of it, steeped his acts and thoughts in 
piety Though he rejected as fanatical exaggeration a good deal 
of what he had been taught to believe was essential, he was still 
deeply religious when he went to Bremen The fust and de- 
cisive blow that undei mined his faith was htrauss’s Life of 
Jesus If the Bible contained but one single contiadiction - 
and Stiauss laid bare an abundance of contradictions - his 
faith in it was shattered. The very ligoui with which the bigots 
insisted on the htcial verbal inspiration of the Bible thieatencd 
the whole stiucture if but this one column fell. Young Engels 
fought with all his might against the doubts that assailed him 
on every side. ‘I pray daily’, he wrote to a fi lend. 

I pray for the tiuth practically all day long. I began to do so as 
soon as I began to doubt, and yet I do not return to the faith that 
you have , Tears come into my eyes as I write. I am moved to 
the depths of my being, yet I feel that I shall not be lost, that I 
shall come to God, for whom I yearn with my whole heart That, 
surely, bears witness to the Holy Spirit, by which I live and die, 
even if the opposite is ten thousand times stated in the Bihle.^ 

He did not leturn to the fold Schleiermacher kept his rcli- 
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gious feelings alive for some time yet. But, once enteied upon 
the path, he trod it ivith characteristic firmness and unflinching 
honesty with himself. F'c n idig on ’u- w' I'l pi ill > 'iphy H9, 

1 TT , k * I • * •* I- 


' ' 1/ ^ 

as volunt eer in the_Artiirery Guards, he was an Hegelian of 
the extreme left wing. A certain tendency to occupy himself 
with religious histoiical problems survived from his 1 ehgious 
youth, besides, apparently, a spirit of intolerance that he pre- 
served to his old age. Marx has often been lepioaclicd foi 
obstinacy, but Engels was woise by far He once told Eduard 
Bernstein that though everybody talked of Maxx’s intoleiance 
when Marx presided at the General Council of the Interna- 
tional even the most controversial questions seldom led to 
open conflict, when he was m the chaii things weie quite 
different 

Engels soon enteied the gioup of Fieien in Beilin,'' with 
whom he took part in the controveisy with Scbelling, against 
whom he wrote two able pamphlets Pie wrote for the Wmn- 
ische Zeitung and other radical journals PIis ai tides weie not 
worse and most of them weie better, wittiei and moie lucid 
than those of the other Berlin Young Plcgclians When he 
returned to Barmen m the autumn of 1842 he could lay chum 
I to occupying quite a respectable position in the woild of lettcis 
j at an age - twenty-two - at which the young Mai x had not yet 
I published a line 


Out of regard for his family he had so far wiilten cithei 
anonymously or under the pseudonym of Friedrich. Oswald 
But the mentality of his ‘disappointing’ son was not unknown 
to his father, nor did the foimer make any attempt to conceal 
It In a report on Engels’s formative years which dates from 
1852 an excellently informed Danish police agent states that 

the family council decided to withdiaw liim fmm the enlighten- 
ing atmoq)heie of Germany and send him to the factory m Man- 
chester. His father told him that either he must go to England 
nd become a decent businessman or he would entirely withdraw 
paternal support After the completion of his militaiy service 
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as a Prussian subject Engels found it more prudent to give in and 
go to Manchester. This was in the Luc autumn of 1842,^ 

Engels chose to tiavcl via Cologne, in ottler to sei/c the 
opportunity of meeting the start of the RhdniscJir Zeitung 
I His first meeting with Marx passed ort coolly. Maix was just 
I about to break with the Beilin Frcien anti saw m Engels tme of 
their allies Engels on his side had been ptcjtidiced again.st 
Marx by Biuno Bauer. However, they agieed to the extent th;it 
it wa,s anangecl that Engels should continue to loniiihute tt) 
the Rliainischc Zeitung fiom England. Engels sent his iiist 
dispatch, on the internal ciisis in England, on 30 Noveinhei, 
almost as soon as he ai rived in London 

Engels had a special gift for lapidly finding his way about 
on foicign soil, and m his young yeais, unlike Maix, he was 
always quick to foun a judgement. But howevei pieinatuie 
the views that he put Lorwaid might seem - a young man in a 
countiy for the fust time attempting to uniavel its inncimost 
structure after two days on its soil - they weie less piematuie 
than they appealed. Engels had studied Engh.sh affairs 'on the 
quiet’ in Geimany, the oiitwaid reason being that he was going 
to Manchester But there were other weighty leasons a.s well. 

E" ■ inmiinistjn the autumn 01,1842. In thi.s 

he n other left-wing Hegelians, who, pio- 

cecdmg fiom religious criticism, had come over to Feucibach 
and lecognized in communism the only possibility of leali/.ing 
the generic notion of man Engels had met Moses Eless and 
been strongly influenced by his conception of world history, 
according to which the Germans weie to cany out the philoso- 
phical levolution, the French the political 1 evolution and the 
English the economic revolution In a letter tiess wrote Ber- 
thold Auerbach in October 1842, he told him he had been dis- 
cussing questions of the day with Engels and that Engels had 
left him a most enthusiastic communist 

fA^ae to qqjtpjgiunisin by way of coiitem- 
R2i,SSl pladosopl^ But Engels’s communism wasIKd 

from other than philosophical sources The conclusions of the 
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philosophers could only be put into practice by means of the 
abolition of private property, and communism, alone could 
free mankind from barbarism Maix reached this conclusion 
as the result of a process of intellectual development Engels 
crossed the 't’s' and dotted tlie ‘i's’ of his theoiy from the evi- 
dence of his senses. Engels knew the state of the piolctaiiat at 
first hand - ‘the status which repiesents the complete loss of 
(humanity’® All he needed for the whole extent of the de- 
humanization It involved to become plain to him was to le- 
tread the way to it, this time by the high load of philosophy 
For him the proletariat was not just a philosophical instill- 
ment, but meant the proletariat of the Wuppertal, the woikeis 
in his father’s factory, He only had to look about him to sec 
dehumanization in its grossest form. He had known for a long 
time that the spinners in his father’s factoiy in Manchester 
lived the same bmtalized existence as their class comrades in 
suffering m Germany Their biutahgation was the consequence 
Slan^onomicjystem ^ which he lived and which he knew” 
from the inside Philosophy led him, hke Marx, into the fiel.d. 
SLeconomics. He had this advantage ovei Maix, that he could 
study economic realities while living in their midst 
Engels passed nearly two years in Manchester, and they boie 
nch fruit How well he applied himself to the mastciy of eco- 
nomics IS demonstrated in his Outlines of a Critique of Pohti 
descubed by Marx as a ‘biilliant sketch’ 5' 
Engels set out to demonstrate all economic categoiies as aspects 
of private property and all contradictions of bourgeois econ 
omy as necessary consequences of private property Expressed 
in philosophical language and often only by implication the 
work contains the foundations of scientific socialism The 
much-extolled system of free competition, it argues, leads to an 

capitalists and workers. 
While pohtical economists weie working out their tlieoiies 

ns 
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old While the leign of private enterprise lasted, ciises would 
recur; each one more universal, thcicfoie moie severe than the 
last, impoverishing a greatei number of small capitalists and 
increasing in ever greater proportion the multitude of the class 
living on baie work alone. Thus private property pioduccd the 
revolution by itself 

The more deeply Engels penetiatcd the English social and 
economic scheme, the clearer it became to him that the Eng- 
lish were not to be won over by the categories he had relied on 
up to now. However per.sistcntly he tiled to drum into the 
heads of the 'obdurate Britons’ what was taken foi granted in 
Germany, namely that 'so-called material interests never ap- 
pear in histoiy as self-auITicicnt motives, but that they neverthe- 
less, whether consciously or unconsciously, invaiiably provide 
the guiding strings of histoiical progiess', he did not succeed, 
tie was foiced icluctancly to resign himself to the conclusion 
that in England only the conflict of matenal interests was 
recognized In England interests and not piinciples would 
begin and cany out the revolution But this apjilicd to Fmgland 
only To Geiniany it did not apply. ‘The Gei mans’, he tried to 
explain to his English friends - in English - at the end of 
1843, 

are a vciy dismtciested nation, if in Germany principle comes into 
collision with interest, principle will almost always silence the 
claims of intetest The same love of ai)stiact pimciplc, the same 
disiegarcl of rcaliiy and sclf-intciest which have la ought the 
Germans to a state of politic.il nonentity, these very same cjualities 
guarantee the success ol philosophic. il communism m that 
country ® 

But now he was in England, a count! y which ignored general 
principles, it became his task to base his communism on a 
foundation of material interests. Engels found a great woilceis’ 
movement, that of the Chartists, in pi ogress. Its aims weie 
puiely political, but Engels did not doubt for a moment that it 
was bound to become socialist, and that within a shoit time the 
Chaitists would see that private property was the root of all the 
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evils from, which the woiking classes weie suffering. Aftei the 
abortive attempt at a general strike to enforce universal suff- 
rage, they must confine themselves for the time being to 
propaganda Engels was a close observer of the first great incle- 
^ pendent workers’ movement to take place in a Euiopean 
country It was something for which not even the pieliminarics 
were to hand in Gei many. He got into touch with the Chartists 
through James Leach, a Manchester woikman, and in Leeds he 
established a friendship with George Julian Harney, editoi of 
the Chartist paper, the Northern Star 
He admired the practice of the Chartists, hut, as a com- 
munist and an atheist, he was closer in theoretical outlook to. 
Robert Owen. He heaitilj' approved of Owen’s stuiggle against 
the mariiage tie, religion and private pioperty, which Owen re- 
garded as the three irrational, aich-egoistical institutions from 
which humanity must be fieed in older that a new woild 
founded on reason and solidaiity might be built. He made 
contact with the Owenitcs, and in their paper, the New Moral 
World, he described to the English, who had scaiccly heard of 
it, the growth and development of continental communism.’* 
Engels lived at the heart of the English cotton indusliy, the 
most modern industry in the most modem industrial country 
of Europe In spite of the ‘tremendous advances’ made in re- 
cent years, his native Wuppeital could not compare with it. 
He found that just where industrialism was flouushing most 
exuberantly the proletaiiat was plunged into the greatest dis- 
tress For month after month Engels loamcd through the 
working-class districts of Manchestci, which he soon got to 
know better than most of its inhabitants. Though he was 
familiar with the plight of the Geiman spmneis and weavers, 
he was profoundly moved by what he saw His book on the 
state of the working classes in England, based on his oliseiva- 
tions and extended researches and written in the wmtei of 
’844-5) is the most flaming indictment of early capitalism ever 
written 

.pCA! I gP lt..h 844 ,-^Fg^.is tiAy’^Hcd back to Geimanj 
by-Way of Paris, and met Marx for the second time. In tjtc batf 
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ten days they spent together ‘they established theii agreement 
in all theoretical field?, and their joint work dates from that 
time’ “ 

"^Engels bi ought Marx moie than he received from hint. Both 
had come independently to communism, both had recognized 
in the pioletariat the class which, product and negation of 
private property at the same time, was to abolish private pio- 
peity. But Engels had an incomparably deeper insight into tlxe 
Monomics of bourgeois society. Living in economically acl- 
vanced England^ he had anticipated Marx in undeistandiiig 
ns dialectic, its inherent tendency to inoducc contradictipijs 
and thiis its own downfaU lie had come face to face with a 
leal workers’ movement, met the proletariat in its real fotm 
In Manchester he had had his nose rubbed into the fact that 

economic realities, which in history written hitherto had played 
either no lole at all, or at best an insignificant one, were, at any 
rate in the modern world, a decisive historical force; that econo- 
mic realities pnnided the foundation from which present-day 
class conflicts arose; that in those countries where, thanks to big 
industry, those conflicts had fully developed, for example in 
England, ilicy were the foundation on which political parties were 
built and party struggles fought and thus of the whole of political 
history Marx had not only come to the same conclusion but in 
the DctUsdi-Fnmzoitsclic Jahrhnehcr had arrived at the general- 
ization that it was not the state that conditioned and regulated 
civil society Inu civil society that concliuoned and regulated the 
state, and that therefore politics and then histoiy were to be 
explained by economic conditions and their development and not 
the 1 cverse 

When Engels wrote these phiases in 1885 he represented his 
and Marx’s insight into historical reality as more mature than 
It really was at the end of 1844. It was not till after their meet- 
ing and the beginning of their cooperation that these ideas 
were definitely formulated Engels helped Marx to make con- 
ciete his quite abstiacL ideas concerning the relations of state 
and society; and Marx helped Engels to understand that the 
dependence of politics on mateiial inteiests, class inteiests, a 
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dependence the validity of which Engels had hithcito only 
been willing to admit as applying to England, was in reality 
valid for all countries alike. But he still maintained, when he 
once more trod the soil of his native land, that Germany could 
only be won for communism by the insight of educated 
people. 

Before the two friends parted they decided to cioss swoids 
with Bruno Bauer for the last time. Engels wrote his contii- 
bution to the planned pamphlet while still in Paris It filled 
about twenty pages. Marx harried and pursued 'ci ideal tnd- 
cism’ into its last lurking-place, put such enthusiasm into hi.s 
attack on the jugglers with ideas that he almost appealed to 
be doing it for the sheer exhilaradon of the thing, and to the 
surprise of Engels, who failed to see that their opponents’ nul- 
lity merited such profusion, filled more than 300 pages The 
^ ■ ’ title of The Holy 

' ' ' hens, Bruno, Edgai 

■I Critictsrrii^^ It did 
■ d his followeis had 

reduced themselves to absurdity and nobody took any moi e 
notice of them. 


Engels found the Germany he leluined to vciy difleieiu 
from the Germany he had left. Increasing impovci ishinent of 
wide masses of artisans and home workeis; the rapid spiead of 
paupenzation, of which hitherto people had only read m senti- 
mental French novels and pamphlets which wcie not taken 
very seriously, the rising of the weavers, tlic first movements 
among the industrial workers, all entiiely new reatuie.s in the 
picture that educated society, leading its own life, had foiined 

^ the bourgeoisie and foiced 

them to face the problems that had arisen A wave of strikes 

in. 1844. WPikers in the calico factories; 
„,„.o|e,i^ mjH,rrectiot\, railway workers in Westphalia 
same.. There were strikes m Saxony, I-Iambure- and” 
ehewhere. People discovered that there was ^metlring fumb 
Img down below, something with a menace Thai somcihi m 
«a. mJI™, of people, of who™ ae ™„,,e ehe potc 
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notice before. What had iK'ca disroveial was tlu* psi*.ttiut‘ of 
theproletaiiaf 

Pamphlets appeared giving recipes fnr n\cr(<>miiig ‘the 
plague of the nineteenth century'. Bettina vtin Atnim wrote 
This Book Belong', In the FiugF in which she nithle'’sly 
I exposed the distiess in the so called Vogtland. near Heilin Phil 
1 anthro|iicaI societies weic foinied, with the support csf I'‘tic(l 
t rich ‘Wilhelm IV, 'societies for the good of the working c I.i-txci!' 

In East Prussia they remained what their fnimdets intruded 
them to lie, hut in the western prminces aruialisi minded in 
tellectuals soon gained an entry to them. At Kllierfeld, Bar 
men, Cologne, Bielefeld, and elsewhere, rhtwe societies became 
socialist propaganda cenfie.s, education centres of and foi the 
workers. It became necessary to dissohe the local Berlin 
society as eaily as the autumn of 1844. 

The first Gciman socialist papers ajijieared at the same tunc 
- the Wcstjalisches Dampfbont at Bielefeld, the CccW/cc/m/tv 
Spiegel at Elheifeld, the Sprcchcr at Ilamm and others. The 
wore! 'socialist' should not lie understood in the sense' in which 
it 18 undenstood today. Socialism meant sympathy with the 
suffering masses, indignation at injustice^ aiiiical to man's '■ 
noblei instincts, and belief in a better world. The desiiiji- 
tmns of the lives of the workers which those newspupets tom 
tained arc still valuable today. They shook the c onsc ieru e of all 
whose sensibilities had not grown hluniecl. A communist at 
was , nor much more than a resolute opponent of 
P»9J?rtyj hunger and mass clistresj. 

Formei comrihiilois to the Rheinisthe /.eitting, like Moses 
Hess and DTlster, weic prominent among these' socialists by- 
compassion. Isngcls flung him.sclf enthusiastically itiio propa- 
ganda work The way to the workers was closed to him The 
authorities would not have allowed him to agnate foi com 
munism among the workers. At the best he could only have 
spoken to veiy small groups. But for the time being Engels did 
not believe that kind of work to be so veiy ncccssaiy, He still 
^.pinned all his hopes to piinciples to which the iiUellec luals 
must he won ovei first. 
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In the winter of 1844-5 the victory of communism seemed 
to him to he only a question of a few years, possibly even 
months. He wrote to Marx that the propaganda being earned 
out in Cologne was tremendous; there weie maivellous fel- 
lows at Diisseldorf, there were communists at Elbcrfeld, and 
at Barmen even the commissary of police was a communist If 
they could only get to work diiectly on the people, they would 
soon be on top Everyone, from rich to pooi, came to the com- 
munist meetings, Noi were their activities without success 
Whichever way you turned you stumbled upon a communist 
'Communism is the sole subject of conveisation, and new 
adherents come to us every day. In the Wuppeital commun- 
ism is a reality, almost actually a power in the land The 
whole unreality of the movement is revealed by the phrase 
‘The proletariat is busy, we do not know what with, and we 
can hardly know,'** 

Engels’s position at Barmen gradually became untenable 
The pohee started taking a very definite interest in his activi- 
ties, and he had to reckon with the prospect of being auested, 
possibly by the communist commissary of police himself. Life 
with his family was ‘a real dog’s life’ All his fathei’s ichgious 
fanaticism was le-awakened and Engels’s emergence as a com- 
munist stirred him to ‘a glowing bouigeois fanaticism’ besides. 
‘You have no idea of the maliciousness of the Chiistian heiesy 
hunt after my soul', he wrote to Marx in Brussels. ‘My father 
only needs to discover the existence of the Critical Criticism 
book to turn me out of the house altogether ... It is no longei 
to be borne.’ ° 

Maix’s insistence on his friend's joining him in Biussels so 
that they might continue their common labours became moie 
urgent than ever. At the beginning of April 1 845 Engels went 
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AftI'R we had parsed a iiiglit m aliiu^t the fir*it thinj' 

Marx said to me fll Burgrt-.] in the inntnitig was- ‘\\V imi’it go 
and see Ficiligrath today He is here, anil I inust make good ilu- 
wrong the Rhcmicht’ Zntiiiit' did him helore he stood “on the 
party liaitlcmcnts". His eonfes^ion of faith has wiped out every* 
thing.’’ 

r.ndii'.md r'e'’'f;'ath_stoo(l out by a head from the teem- 
^ 'i I'l ! Cei.iianpoers.Hisexotir poems, in rank cijtial 
to their piototypc, Victor Hugo’s hev Oru'utdh”;, glowed with 
passion, luxuriated in wild visions, and were tcdmiially flaw- 
less The young pco[)lc of Germany received them with en- 
thusiasm. The effect they had on the young Kngels lias aheady 
been noted. About the year 1840 Fieiligiath w-as the most 
popular poet in Gcimany. Devoted to the ideal of ‘pure aic’, 
he held it to be unworthy of the poet to descend into the con- 
temporary arena. Ills ver.ses : 

Dcr Die htcT .sieht auf einer hoh’rcn Wane 
Als auf den /ainu-n der I’lirit-i * 

weiclalci (juotccl to .satiety. He had no ohjeciion to aetepliiig 
of 300 thalei s which Ftlcthic h Wilhelm IV giant eij 
lumin 1843 at die suggestion of Alcxandei von Iltiinhuldt. lie 
wiote an open letter attacking Ilerwcgh for wi.shing to bring 
poetry down to the level of the handmaiden of fiolinc.s. II^s 
seemed to he to become the court poet of Berlin, 
This brought the Rhcinischc 'Znlung down on him with a 
vengeance. It mercilessly deiidecl the 'pensioned poet’ In 
Marx’s opinion Freiligrath was 'an enemy of Herwegh’s and 
of freedom’ ^ 

* The poet stands on a higher w.uih-towei 
Than on the paity hatlloments 
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A year later Freiligrath was in the revolutionary camp. Tire 
cry for freedom that swept across Germany like a wave 
awakened the dreamer In 1844 the censor foibade the publica- 
tion of his Patriotic Fantasies. Freiligrath, without troubling 
about the censor, published them under another title, Confes- 
sion of Faith, and renounced his much-talked-of 'pension’ in 
the preface The book was banned. Fieiligiath escaped arrest 
by fleeing to Belgium. 

He remained in Belgium for a few months only. They suf- 
ficed for him to form a friendship with Marx, 'that nice, inter- 
esting, unassuming, resolute fellow’, as he called him. Fieili- 
grath’s poetic powers reached their zenith in the levolutionaiy 
years of 1848 and 1849 was one of Marx’s closest colla- 

^rators on, Ae Neue Rhetnische Zeitung. 'Then friendship 
defied all the vicissitudes of life and survived a numbci of tem- 
porary estrangements during the haid yeais of exile in Lon- 
don Freiligrath was one of the few men whom Marx 'loved as 
friends in the highest sense of the word' ^ 

Maix met only a few German exiles in Brussels In this 
‘disagreeable mongrel country’ as Freiligrath called Belgium, 
the Germans did not feel at home, and m Brussels they wcie 
not liked Three years later, when Marx was expelled by ihe 
anti-revolutionary government, his expulsion, to cpioic Engcl.s, 
‘helped to mitigate Belgian hatred of the Germans’. 

There were not many exiles from other countries cithei. But 
small as the colony of exiles was, it was an impoiiant one. Din- 
ing those years a political refugee could lead a moie .secuie life 
in Belgium than in any other European countiy, nor even 
excluding Switzerland When Buonaiotti, the fellow conspiia- 
tor of Babeuf, had to flee from Geneva at the beginning of the 
Restoration, Belgium was the only country to oflei him a le- 
fuge. He lived there until the revolution of 1830 and wiote his 
/ famous work on the Conspiracy of the Equals, the bold attcnuit 
of Babeuf and his comrades to plant the banner of socialism in 
Pans when the great revolution ended The hook had an in- 
fluence far wider than the bordcis of Belgium and F,anrc It 
had a strong influence on the 'physical foicc’ Chni lists Exile 
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set its seal upon men of Buonarotti’s type. In Belgium were 
refugees to whom the icst of Europe wa.s shut - French Blan- 
quists, Polish democrats, Gennan republican.*!, ihnigr^s of the 
second and third generation. 

Belgium leceived them all and suffcied them to remain 
upon her soil, as long as they refrained from direct {xilitical 
activity. The small country had fought for and gained its in- 
dependence only a few yeans before: it was not yet firmly in the 
saddle and it very intelligibly fought shy of diplomatic con- 
flicts with its powerful neighbours. Tht'se would have been 
inevitable if the exiles had been allowed to carry out projia- 
ganda from Belgium, and the attempt would have cost the 
refugees their sanctuary. Thus, although the Press was freer 
than in France, there was no 'emigrant’ paper or organr/ation. 
This state of affairs survived until the outbreak of the Febai- 
ary revolution, when the atmosphere changed throughout the 
whole of Europe, and the libeials came into power in Belgium 
- and then not for long. 

Marx became acquainted with the peculiarities of Belgium 
during the first days after his arrival. The Prussian Govern- 
ment soon reconciled itself to the withdrawal of the expulsion 
of Ruge, Bornstcin and the others who were to have left France 
with Marx, hut it continued to persecute Marx. Scarcely had 
he ai lived in Brussels when the Piussian Ambassador de- 
manded his expulsion. Marx applied for a permit soon after 
his arrival lie did not obtain it. Only after many inquiries did 
he find out that such an application did not sulfice. He had to 
give a wiitten undertaking to the sdreti puhliqm to print 
nothing in Belgium about contemporary politics After that 
he obtained his permit.'^ Infuriated by the renewed persecution, 
tired of the struggle with ‘his’ officials, who wasted time he 
could have employed profitably, of contempt for his reac:- 
tionary fatheilandj ‘the haqk.ward colony pf Russia,’, in Decem- 
ber 1845 he renounced hi? Pmssian nationally. 

He did not find the renunciation of journalistic activity hard 
to bear He had other activities in mind. In the foreword to 
The Holy Family, written in September 1844, he and Engels 
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had announced that aftei completing then demolition of 
Bruno Bauer they would state theii own constructive position 
to the new philosophical and social doctiines in independent 
works. 

Maix planned to write a two-volume Critique oj Politics and 
Political Economy, for which he had arranged a contract with 
Leske, the Daimstadt publisher, before he left Paiis. As soon 
as he had settled down in Brussels he Hung all his eneigy into 
the task. In January, Engels was uiging him to complete the 
book quickly, even if he should be dissatisfied with it himsell 
Engels declared that it was essennal that the woik he finished 
before April. Men's minds weie ripe foi it, and they must 
strike while the iron was hot This formula was to be fre- 
quently repeated during the next twenty ycais Again and 
again Engels was to urge his friend to write ‘finis’ to the woik 
m hand, stop his evei lasting ploughing ihiough books 
and collecting of material, and actually get down to the work 
of writing, Engels l ater confessed that while they were in 
%ussels_together Marx taug;hthim foi the fust time what haid 
work really maqt Maix’s thoroughness, the vigom with 
which he grappled with a subject, not letting it go till he had 
mastered it in all its details, the conscicntiousncsH with which 
he would, read thiough everything that had evei been written 
It, were alien to Engels’s temperameiu The Critique oj 
Politics and Political Economy was meant to ajipear m the 
summer of 1845 The first volume, the Critique of Political 
§S 9 nmi, appeared iji the summer of 1859, and the fust vol- 
ir. *1- j. of 1 86.7. ' 

‘ M , V pi , a sea of hooks He lead and 

made excerpts from the economists Buret. Sismondi, Senioi, 
A. Blanqui, Ure, Rossi and Pecchio, to name the most impoi- 
tant only In the summer of 1845 he went to Manchester with 
Engels to study the English economists Petty, Tooke, Thomp- 
son, Cobbett and others, who were not available in Buissels. 
In addition to all this he planned to collahoiate with Engels 

Term! important socialist book.hn 

German translations - the pnncipal works of Founcr, Owen 
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and othcis Maix was to vvntf intiodm tions for the Kronch 
authors and I'higcls for tlie Knglish (mes. 

Butin the stinirnei of 1K45 a new ta’-k intervened. Maix 
informed his piihli.shcr ciiat he had to hicak off work on the 
Critique of Politics and Political lu onnmy. It ap[)cared to liim 
to be of vital immediate impotrante to attat k German philoso- 
phy and state his positive attitude to the ptesenr and past 
position of Geiinau socialism. 'I'liis was netessaiy in oidct to 
piepare die piihlii for ,i system of etoiumiies width was 
diaraeiiieally oppo.sed to Geiiiian pucniucptiims of die time. 

During the lifetime of Marx and Kngels this woik never 
appcarccl Excerpts from the niauiiseript weie only puhlished 
in vauous places yeats after their death. Wlieii, thanks to the 
tireless leseaiehes of I) B. Ria/anov, it finally apjieared in its 
complete form in icj.v/’ it was found that Gmunti Jdcolo^ 
was Marx’s and Faigels’.s fir.st exposition of their imer])rctatiop 
of history - historical mateiialism - earned out m a detail for 
which they nevei louncl time or opportunity again When 
Maix puhlished lits Critique of Political F.ionoiny in iH5tj, he 
contented himself with picpaiing the puhlic for the new 
viewpoint with a few sentences in the feneword. A decade and 
a half had jiassed since he had ai lived at it, jointly with Engels, 
and he had used it as a guiding thread thioiigh all his woiks 
and could well believe that it vva.s intelligible to all who could 
lead and only lerpnred a final and definite formulation. But 
it one looks hack now at the cndle,s.s controversies that have 
centied round the cotieci interpretation of histoiical mateiial- 
i.sm, one cannot hel[) de[)loiing tliat Cerman Ideology found 
no publishci in 1846 

In his icinimstcnces of the oiigins of the Communist 
League’ Engels states that Marx liacl developed the main out- 
lines of his matciiah.st inteipictation of histoiy by the time he 
joined him in Biusscls in spimg 1845. The two friends decided 
to elaboiate jointly the antithesis between their views and the 
ideological badcgiound of Geiinan philosophy This purpose 
was to be can lecl out in the form of a ciitique of post-Hegelian 
philosophy. It was impossihle to caiiy it out otherwise at the 
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time, not only because it was the only way m which Marx and 
Engels could come to terras with their previous philosophic 
conscience, but because in the intellectual and historical con- 
ditions of the 1840s the quintessence of their case, namely tlic 
proposition that it is not man’s mind that conditions his being 
but, on the contrary, his social being that conditions his mind, 
could be stated most effectively and with the most far-ieaching 
consequences in the field of political action in the foiin of a 
controversy with idealism and in that form only. 

More than half of the two sohd octavo volumes that Maix 
and Engels wrote between September 1845 and August 1846 
is taken up with a refutation of Max Stirner, the thcoust of 
individual anarchism * Marx took up the cudgels with Stimei 
with real delight He took ‘the schoolmaster’ sentence by sen- 
tence and harried him until nothing was left of the atheistic 
‘egoist’ but a beer-swillmg Berlin philistine.® He was no less 
pidless in his exposure of the ‘true’ socialism which had 
recently become fashionable in Germany and deemed itself 
superior to ‘crude’ communism He revealed it as an insijiid 
brew of German philosophical phrases blended witli half- 
understood propositions borrowed from French socialist and 
communist systems by philanthropic lUthatcur'; who failed 
to understand the movement of which these systems were the 
expression The fight against this kind of idealistic rubbish in 
all its forms was all the more necessary because in Germany 
social contradictions weie not yet as developed as they weie in 
France and England, and m that phrasc-intoxirated land 
phrases were correspondingly dangerous The only philoso- 
pher who deserved respect was Ludwig Feuerbach.’'’ 

Marx’s pithiest condensation of his theory of history made 
at that time was in a letter to a Russian friend, Paul Annen- 
kov. His criticism of Proudhon was in reality a ciiricism of 
historical idealism Marx wrote: 


What IS society, whatever its form may be? The product of the 
mteracnons^ of men Are men fiee to choose tliis 01 that .social 

particular stage m tlie develop- 
ment of the productive forces of man and you will find a corre- 
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sponcling form ftf tratlc and initHUinjuitui. 'r«ikc fk'fmnr 'stagf*. im 
die development ol productuin, trade, tonsunipUtin* aurl you have, 
a corresponding form of social ron%tUiiiion,_.n dehnke orgainVadot| 
oTfamily, rank or cla«f*cs, in a word a r orrcspmding form of civil 
society. I'akc such a civil fcfuiriy and you have a definite political 
situation, which is only the oflkial expression oi civil society. 

It lemains to add ihat men arc not free masters of their fortes 
of production - the foundation of their whole histoiy - hccausc 
these fortes are aetjuired, arc the product of previous aciiviiy. 
Thus the foues of [iroduction are the result of man's practical 
energy, hut this eneigy is itself conditioned hy the circumstances 
in which men are plated hy the forces of prtvtluctitm already ac- 
quired hy them, hy the social forms existing licfore them, which 
they themselves have not treated hut arc the protlutc of the pie- 
vious generation. Frtuu the simple fact that each gcneiation fmcls 
K , 1 d >v’.l. li It, . of pi w'ui'Mii ajcqiurcti by the pig- 

ii'c, .till h 'tii^. !• the laa m.iterial for new forces ciji 
pro duction, it icnlows that there is a continuity in the liistory of 
rnanklncj, and a history of mankind which is all the mote his 
fiistoiy liccau.se lus forces of prtiduction and con8e(|uenily his 
social relationships have grown in the meantime. The necessary 
consequence is flitu the social history of men is always only the 
history of their individual development, alike whether they aie 
conscious of it oi not. Their material relationships form the foun- 
dation of all their lelationships. These material rchuion-shlps arc 
only the necessary forms m which their luatciial and individual 
activity is fulfilled . . 'flu* etonnmie foims undei which men pro- 
duce, consume, ext hange, arc transient and hUtoncaL With 
newly acqniied forces of production men altci their mciliods of 
pioducdon, and with their methods of production they alter their 
economic conditions, whic h were purely and simply the necessary 
conditions ol these definite methods of production . . . Proudhon 
has understood very well that men make cloth, linen, silk What 
Pmudhon has not undet stood is that men produce the social 
rdationships in which they die ('"ih and the linen in 

TOnformity with their capacity '^.i I h h.'-. P: ludhon understood 
that men, who produce social relationships in conformity with 
^_ir material pioductivlty,yilso produce ideas mdcategorieSjjhat 
the ideal, abstract cxpxcasioixs of these same social rela- 
tionships Accordingly categories are just as little eternal as the 
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conditions the expression of which they arc Foi Proudhon, on the 
contrary, it is categories and abstractions that are the pnraaiy 
facts. In his opinion it is these and nor men who make histoiy 
As for him the driving forces are categories, theie is no need to 
alter practical life to alter the categories On the conn ary, if one 
alters the categories, alterations in real life will follow 

The last of the Times on Feuerbach, which Maix wrote in 
his notebook says- 'The philosophers have only interpnied 
the world differently The task is now to change u ’ 

At the beginning of May 1846 Maix and Engels sent the 
greater part of the manuscript to Germany They had found 
some prosperous adherents of ‘tiue’ socialism in Westphalia 
who had thought of publishing the woik But business diffi- 
culties, whether real or alleged can no longer be determined, 
intervened Marx tried m vain to hnd another publishei In 
spite of all his efforts and those of Joseph Weydcmeyei, a 
former Prussian artillery lieutenant who had become a com- 
munist and visited Maix m Brussels in 1846, tlie hook ic- 
mained unpublished In retrospect it seemed to Maix that the 
impossibility of pubhshing a work to which he had devoted a 
year of his life had not extraordinaiily disturbed him. At the 
time, however, he bore the blow heavily. But it all lay a long 
time behind him when he wrote. ‘We left the manuscupi to 
crijicism of mice all the moic willingly as we had 
£tained our chief aim - clarificatioij.' 
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Face to Face with Primitive 
Cotmnunism 

Neitheu Uif nlf{ conitnutii'-t tifrifii.is 'prtj! 

lations o£ tlic type of I fe'-Vs 'throry' of ilr ^ >4 tljf- 
different countries in tlie levfthition whtth, imuletii.tlly. 
Engels hini.self aclopted ftir a tune uuild snniu’ in i!,e !,«?' 
of the new imerjnetatirtn nf liUfdty C'otnniinu'in m (Vjni.mx 
and France and Chartism in Knglaiul nn Itingrr .t|i|»eate(l 
accidental events wliich might just as well mn base !<.jjt|«*nrd 
at all, or as ideas which could hr iiu’.i'anrd against tuhej itfea". 
01 as systems which could he conrideied and accepted c*i re 
jected from an ahsulme, fiinelcHt., mor.d m li«mtal itasnljwnni 
They now a[)peared, to ne'e* Kngels's wotcK, a** tnosnuem'' <4 
the oppressed piolcrarian <Ia‘«s. as feinns. inme dec, eloped or 
less, of their historically necessary sfitiggle ayainst the rnllng 
class, the bourgeoisie. Coininunism no loiign nuain jtn.tpiiia 
tively concocting an ifjiossihle complete social idrd, hot an 
understanding of the natme. cciiulitions and (cctiscspieni aims 
of the siniggk of the pioletariat, 

(^onunimism was no Icingci a doctiine Init a mmememt. It 
fi‘"n primipK fiom tlie hnnianistn of, 
the Young Hegelians cn of Keueihach, hut fiom facts insrefar 
as it was thenietical, it was the thecnelital e\[tu’Hsmti of the 
position of the puileiaiiat in the* class struggle heiween pinle 
tariat and hourgeoisic and the thecuerical cotuprehensicen cjf 
the conditions^ for atraining the* fimhim of the proleratiat 
Mara ancl Engels liad established theii \ievvs s( ieiuifically 
on the basis of German philosophical theojy It was now 
equally essential for them to wm over the European, ruul first 
0 all the Get man, woiking class to tiieir point of view, ‘We 
set about the task as soon as we had leached clarification’. 
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Engels relates ^ The overthrowing of piimitivc communism 
was the first and most urgent aim. 

Wilhelm Weitling came to London in Septembei 1 844.^ The 
sufferings and persecution he had undergone for his com- 
munist ideals had increased his already considerable lenown 
He had been arrested by the Swiss authoiities in the summei 
of 1843 and indicted for blasphemy, making attacks on the 
rights of property and forming a secret society for the spicad- 
mg of communism. He was imprisoned for four months on 
remand, condemned to a further six months in gaol by the 
Zurich court and, at the conclusion of his sentence, was de- 
livered over the Prussian frontier in chains. His tiial and still 
more the official report on "The communists in Switzerland 
according to the papers found in Weitling ’s possession’ at- 
tracted attention far beyond the borders of Switzeiland ^ The 
wide publicity given to his case caused many people to heai of 
the communist movement and of communism for the fust 
time Where the distribution of communist hteiatuie was 
impossible, the official report, which everybody could buy, 
with its copious extracts fiom Weitling’s wiitmgs, was not a 
bad substitute 

This gifted young writer - at once a poet and a jibiloso- 
phizing tailor’s assistant - received univeisal sympathy. He 
wrote his Gaol Poems in prison.'' Even the Puissian Govern- 
ment was aware of the prevailing mood, and although ilic 
Swiss authorities delivered him up to them as a fugitive fiom 
military service, when he was found unfit they let liim go fiee 
But after a few months he had once more made himself so 
unpopular with the police that he was airested again and sent 
off to Hamburg, where Pleine saw him. ‘My legs have no 
aptitude to carry iron rings like those Weitline boi c’ he wrote 
‘He showed me the marks ’^ ^ 

From Hamburg Welding went on to London, wbeie his 
German comrades enthusiastically received him A big cele- 
bration was held in Ms honoiii on aa Septembei m coopcuituni 
with the Chaitists and the refugees from Fiance Bin flic 
jubilation and the tumult died away, and licfoic m\ niontlis 
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had passed the nuitradutions that had Iniipi; Ihtji hirruiiig 
within the movcineni letl t«i an <tju*n rviptiitc 
During the ycarji in whicli Weiding wnne hi** IluoHimiy as 
it is and as it ought to he^ and was dcvrlnping the ideas l»e ex- 
pressed in his most mature work, Ciuriranln s of Itarimmy and 
Freedom, all the leaders of the Ix*agtie of the Just had been 
living in Paris. After the rising of i j May iH \o they sc, meted. 
Weitling went to Hwit/crland, SchapiK-r, Heinrich Bauer and 
Moll found refuge in Kngland. 'I he small coninninisf gtoiips 
in Switzerland lost thcniselve.s more and tnoie in seniitnemal, 
primitive Christian comnmnisni and inmamie plotting. Weit- 
ling, separated from his old friends, .sitrrcninded by backward 
artisans in a liaekuard rountry, soon ahandonecl himself en- 
tirely to primitive utopianism and highly irrational (lights of 
fancy. It wa.s different with those nieinhers of the Iwague who 
went westwaids. They catne under the Inliuentc of Chartism, 
at the time the most advaiued wmkets’ motement in the 
world. They established friendly relations with the Clmitist 
leaders, read the Chartist Prc*s.s, and contrihiited to it them- 
selves. The longer fliey lived in Kngland the more they shook 
themselves free fioin their primitive ccpialitarian cnmimmism. 
In 1843, when Weitling staitc'd talking of the conimnnali/a- 
tion of women and cemcotted a haiehrained scheme for 
forming an army of 4 o,ck>o thieves and rohhets who weie 10 
bring the explotteis to their knee.s by means of a pitilc.ss 
guerilla warfaie, they firmly piote.sted against sueh folly. 
Imprisonment had di.sonleird Weitltng'.s mind more than 
ever. After the Zurich trial he (onijiletely lost all .sense of 
propoition. Ills outwnid fame seemed to confiim his own con- 
viction that he had been thosem as the teacher, leader and 
saviour of mankind, to free it fiom all its misery and sulTcring. 
The ‘Londoneis’ and Weitling had to part, 

The dispute flaicd up over the lauulon German Workeis’ 
Union. The Union had been founded in Fehniaiy 1840, by 
Schapper and six other merabets of the League of the Just, as 
a legal organization to serve as a .set ecn for the Tjcague. The 
League made use of this kind of oiganizaticm everywhere. The 
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statutes of the London German Workers’ Union, piiuted as a 
special pamphlet, became tlte pattern for all organizations oi 
the same kind founded by members of the League eveiywheie 
where German workeis lived and legal oi ganizations of this or 
a similar kind were possible The chief puipose of these iiuions 
was propaganda, and in addition they provided benefits foi 
sick comrades It did not take long foi the Union to become the 
centre of the German workers’ colony in London In addition 
to Germans it had among its members Scandinavians, Dutch, 
Hungarians, Czechs, southern Slavs and Russians nationali- 
ties which were of admirable service to the Geimans in then 
contacts with other countries In 1847 an English gien.idiei 
guardsman in uniform was a regular visitor. At the time the 
Union reached its zenith, on the eve of the revolution ol 1848, 
it had between 400 and joo membeis, a moie than lespectablc 
total for the time. The life of the Union was desciilied in a 
letter by Hugo Hildebrand, the political economist, who 
visited it in April 1846 

About half past eight we went to the Union picmiscs m <i spirit 
of considerable expectancy [he wiote]. On the giouncl floor thcie 
was an ordinary shop, in which porter and other hews were sold I 
did not notice any special place reserved foi visiuus. Wc went 
through the shop and upstairs into a hall-like looin, capable of 
seating about 200 men at the tables and benches clistiibuted about 
the floor About twenty men were sitting about in groups, eating 
a simple supper or smoking one of the pipes of honour (which lay 
on all the tables) with a beer-mug in front of them. Others were 
standing about Every moment the door opened to admit new- 
comers, so that It was clear that the meeting was only due to begin 
latei One saw from their faces that most of the men belonged to 
the working class, although all were thoroughly decently clothed 
and an easy and unaffected but thoroughly decorous tone pre- 
vailed The language was predominantly German, but Fiench 
and English were also to be heard. At one end of the hall there was 
a grand piano, with music, which in unmusical London was the 
best proof that we had found the right room A.s we knew no one 
present we sat down at a table near die door. Very little notice 
was taken of us. We ordered a glass of poiier and the usual penny 
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packet ot tcib.iKn .iiid aw.iited out lioM and acqurumantc, Sdiap- 
pci. It was not long before a lug, strong, liealthy-looking man of 
about thirty-six, witli a blatk moustache and a commanding 
manner, tame up to Dtelenbach (Ilddehraud’s comp.inionj. He 
was promptly inirodiued to me as .Sthajiper, the inriner Frankfuit 
demagogue, who later took pait m campaigns, or rather revolu- 
tions, in Svvit/eiland and Spam He was \ery serious on the occa- 
sion oi nay meeting him, but friendly, and I could feel that 
he looked down at my professional status with a certain inner 
pride 

What lOngels, looking back at the eaily years of the move- 
ment foity years later, said about Scbappei, Ilciniich Bauer 
and Moll, the three men who took such an important pait in 
the biith of the Coniinunist I,cague, may he stated with ad- 
vantage heie. Kngels icincmbcicd Schapper as a giant in 
statuie, resolute ami eneigctic, always leacly to risk his life 
and bouigcois well-licing, an ideal pinfessional levolutionary 
of the type chauuteiisiu of the 1830s “ In spue of a ccitain 
pondeiousness of thouglit, he was by no means inaccessible to 
beltci thcoieiical undcisi.mding than his own, to compensate 
for which he only held on the* 11101 e giinily to what he had 
once giasped Heme his inidligencc was sonictiines earned 
away by his levolutionaiy zeal But he always saw his mis- 
takes afteiwaids ami candidly admitted them. HeimichBauei 
came from I'lantonia ami was a hootinakei lie was a lively, 
spritely, witiy little man, concealing a gicat deal of shicwd- 
ncss and dcteiinination in his small fiaiiie. Finally Joseph 
Moll, a Cologne watchmakei, a middlc-si/ed Ilcicules, was at 
least the equal of his coniiades in energy and deteiminatlon 
and was supeiioi to them in intelligence lie was a bom diplo- 
mat, besides being nunc accessible to theoictical undcistand- 
ing 

Hildelnand continues • 

Schapper invited us to sit down with him at one end of the hall 
and showed me a notice-board on which the Union regulations 
were displayed. They were- under the heading of ‘German Work- 
eis’ Kducational Union’ Anyone who earned his living honestly 
KM.— 5 
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and had nothing dishonourable against him was eligible for mem- 
bership, but every application for membership had to be pioposed 
and seconded by a member The Umon officials weie a president, 
a secretary, a librarian and a treasurer. Members were divided into 
two classes (i) those who constituted a communist club of their 
own, conditions for membership of which were as described and 
(3) other members who took part m the educational activities oi 
the Umon only Only the first category could take part in meetings 
at winch voting took place, elect officers and vote on the admission 
of new members. The otheis only took a passive pait in the Union 
activities, took part in none of the communist meetings piopei 
and only paid contributions and fines if they missed any of the 
educational meetings The basic idea of the Union was that man 
could only attain hberty and self-knowledge by the cultivation of 
Ins mmd For this reason every evening was devoted to instruction 
of one kind or another The first evening was devoted to study of 
the English language, the second to geography, the thud to his- 
tory, the fourth to drawing and physics, the fifth to singing, the 
sixth to dancing and the seventh to communist policy The sub- 
jects of instruction were changed every half year . 

We took our seats at the indicated place In the meantime the 
hall had become crowded, and the president, of whom all I know 
is that he was desciibed to me as a doctoi, opened the meeting 
After a solemn silence had been obtained and everyone had taken 
bis pipe out of his mouth, the secretary, a tailor’s assistant, whose 
descriptive powers were really enviable, read out a notice to the 
effect that Citizen Hildebrand and Citizen Diefenbach had been 
introduced as guests by Citizen Schapper and asked whethei any 
citizen had any objecnon After that attention was turned to cur- 
rent events and Citizen Schapper made a lepoit on rhe events of 
the week._His report was very eloquent, thoiough and infoimaiive 
It was evident that he and the club conducted a very widespread 
correspondence, for he reported die contents of a letter fiom 
Madrid which contained news of the fall of the military de.spo- 
tism, due to Cliristma's hierarchist tendencies, at greater length 
and m far gieater detail than had yet appeared m any newspaper 

was naturally evident throughout, 
and the theme of the proletariat ran hke a red thread tlnough the 
entire discourse. I candidly admit that I can stand a good disc o) 
liberalism, but in some places my hair stood on end , . 
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The whole speech made a great impression on the audience and 
was followed by general and continuous applauvse. Next the min- 
utes of the last communist meeting, at which the objcctionable- 
ness of the Christian religion was dealt witli, were read by the 
secretary. 

After this a fresh subject came up for discussion, namely the 
question of what ainmgements were to he made for the educa- 
tion of childicn m the communist state During the course of the 
discussion I discovered to my amazement that at least half of those 
present were married men Unfortunately the dcliatc did not get 
much beyond the initial stages; consequently all I found out to 
satisfy my curiosity was that they repudiated alike the commun- 
alization of wives and the emancipation of women, and considered 
woman as the mental complement of man and marriage as a 
moral instituuon, in which both parties enjoyed equal rights, al- 
though the capacities, disposition and .spheie of activity of man 
and woman were completely diffeient Education must be mental 
and physical, private and political and must actually begin before 
birth 

As it was past midnight by this time, further consideiation of 
these matters was postponed to the following week Next I liad a 
very serious private discussion with Schapper about his hostility 
to libeiahsm, spoke to a few other members, including a Silesian 
joiiici, inspected the Union libraiy and bought some communist 
pamphlets . . The meeting dispersed in a veiy friendly and good- 
tempcied spiiit, so that the prevalent use of the second person 
singular did seem not just to spring from the club rules but to he 
rooted in the members' hearts. 


These Geiman woikers attentively followed political events 
not only m England where they lived and in Germany which 
was theii home, their view took in the whole of Europe Weii- 
Img’s realm was not of this world The only distinction that 
he recognized was that between the present, which he utterly 
rejected, and a glittering future. All else was evil Schapper 
and his friends were patiently seeking a way for themselves 
along the thorny path of conflicting paities and systems Their 
guide was reason Weitling followed his feelings only. He took 
his stand on the Bible, on Love, the Noble and the Good. In 
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his opinion the people were long since iipe foi the new social 
order, and the only remaining task was to free them fiom 
their oppressors for which all that was requiied was the deter- 
mined initiative of a i evolutionary organization, a small band 
of resolute brothers. The obsolete old world must be ciushed 
at a blow by the dictatorship of a revolutionaiy niinoiity who 
would act in the interests of the latently revolutionaiy masses 
and shrink at nothing to attain their ends. One almost seems 
to hear the voice of Bakunin, with whom Marx was loiced 
to repeat the same stiuggle twenty years later, in the follow- 
ing phrases of Weitling, which date from 1845: 

In my opinion [Weiding said], everybody is upe foi communism, 
even the criminals Criminals are a product of the present oidei 
of society and under communism they would cease to be criminals 
Humanity is of necessity always ripe for revolution, or it never will 
be. The latter is nothing but the phraseology of our opponents. If 
we follow them we shall have no choice but to lay our hands on 
our knees and wait till roasted pigeons fly into our mouths 


These words of Weitlmg’s were spoken at a meeting of the 
German Workers’ Union at the end of June 1845 ® Siitcc the 
beginning of the year regular weekly meetings had been held 
at which the fundamental questions of communism wcie 
discussed The extent of the bleach between their old rom- 
rade-in-arms and themselves had giadually become clcai to 
the members of the Union They found it far from easy to 
break with their own past. Peisonally attached to their Icadei 
as they were, they went on trying to leconcile the incompatible, 
to find a middle way. They almost apologized foi then seces- 
sion, but the parting could no longer be postponed Schaiipei 
their spokesman, said in his reply to Weitling that he lum^self 
had spoken m pst the same way eight, even six years ago. But 
now, tempered as he was by so much bitter expeuence, he 
was compelled to express agreement with the reactionary 
phrase; the people weie not yet npe; for if they were ripe^ 
such a phrase would no longer he possible. He ended his speech 
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The London German workeis all honoured Wei ding and 
his candid opinions, hut they decided foi Schapper by an over- 
whelming majoiity Weitling could not get over his defeat 
He was unable to follow Schappei’s leasoning even a little 
way He left London, angeied and embitteied, suspecting 
intrigue and tieacheiy 

Engels had met the leading mcmbcis of the Union in 1843. 
In the summer of 1 845, when he and Marx were in London, 
he renewed the acquaintance and intioduced Schapper, Bauer 
and Moll, who had made a ‘ticmendous impression’ on him 
two years before as the fust revolutionary piolelaiians he had 
ever met, to Maix. It is impossible fiom the scanty mateiial 
that has suivived to say whethei Maix attended a meeting of 
the Union or not, but he ceitainly paid gieat attention to the 
piogiess of the controversy with Weitling He set the gi cater 
stole by it in that it cleared the way from below for his own 
special task of bieaking scientific socialism adiift from senti- 
mental communism, philosophizing, and 'piinciples’ His 
most uigent piactical aim was that of setting the movement 
on the right tiack and accelerating its development 

The Union had one institution which would be useful foi 
his puipose This was the active coiiespondcnce it kept up 
with membeis in othei countries. These sent in fairly icgiilai 
reports concerning political events in the countiies to which 
they had emigrated, insofar as these events concerned the 
workers. It must be possible, Maioc decided, to make a per- 
manent institution of the Union’s coriespondence with its 
members, extend it I0 all groups and representatives of the 
communist and socialist movement and thereby biing it to 
a higher level However desirable the sending in of reports 
might be, the clarifying of views was moie important still. 
This purpose should be served by written contact maintained 
between individual countries and within the countiies them- 
selves. 

Maix, with Brussels as his headquarters, set abomt founding 
his correspondence committees in the spring of 1846*® As a 
cbmplement to these he planned to stait a newspaper in which 
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questions concerning the movement weie to be aiicd from 
every point of view The tasks that Maix meant the correspon- 
dence committees to' fulfil - for a long time their object and 
nature defied the efforts of research - 'Wcie indicated m a letter 
of Marx to Proudhon, dated 5 May 1846, which was found a 
few years ago Marx wrote 

Conjointement avec deux de mes amis Fr^d^ric Engels et Philipi^c 
Gigot (tons deux k Bruxelles) j’ai orgamsd avec les commuiustes ct 
socialistes allemands unc correspondence suivie, qui clevra s’occu- 
per et de la discussion de questions scieiitifiqucs ct de la sui veil- 
lance a exercer sur les ecrits populaires et la propagancle sociahsie, 
qu’on pent fairs en Allemagne par ce moyen Le but puncipal de 
notre correspondence sera pourtant celui, de mettie les socialistes 
allemands en rapport avec les socialistes frangais et anglais, de 
tenir les Strangers au courant des mouvements socialistes qui 
seront operes en Allemagne et d’mformer les Allemands cn Alle- 
magne des progrfes du socialisme en France et en Angletcue De 
cette mani^re des differences d’opmion pourront sc fane join, on 
airivera ^ un ^change d'idees et k une critique impartiale C'est 
lii un pas, que le mouvement social aura fait dans son expi cssion 
Itttdraire afin de se d^barrasser des limites de la natwnahtc Et au 
moment de Taction, il est certainement d'un grand inieiGi pour 
chacun, d’etre mstruit de T^tat des affaires a Tdtranger aussi bicn 
que chez lui 

Outre les communis tes en Allemagne notre correspondence 
comprendra aussi les socialistes allemands ii Paris et A Londres, 
Nos rapports avec TAngleterre sont deja dtablis, quant a la France 
nous croyons tons que nous ne pouvons y trouver im meiUeui 
correspondent que vous . . .* 


* 'Together with two of my friends, Friedrich Engels and Philinne 
Gigot (both of whom are in Brussels) I have organized a regiilai coi- 
respondence with the German communists and socialists on scientific 
questions and the supervision of such popular writing and socialist 
popaganda as one may be able to carry out m Germany by this means 
The mam object of our correspondence will, however, be to keen Gei 
mail sociaUsts m contact with French and English socialists, and keep 
foreigners informed about the socialist movement m Germany and 
inform the Germans m Germany of the progress of socialism in Fiance 
and England m turn In this way differences of opinion will come to 
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Proudhon, however, declined the invitation tie would 
very much like to give his aid when things got going, he said, 
but in the meantime he held it to be superfluous. Of the Fiench 
socialists Louis Blanc alone seems to have got into touch with 
the Biussels committee. In England G. Hainey dcclaicd him- 
self willing to cooperate, though he does not seem to have been 
very active. Quite an animated coriesponclence was cairicd 
on with Schappei and his friends, and scveial members of 
the Pans section of the League of the Just, particulaily Ewci- 
beck, cooperated Little is known of the contacts made with 
communists in Germany, hut thcic was correspondence with 
Silesia, with the Wuppertal, where Kottgen, a paintci, was 
active, with Kiel, where Georg Weher, a doctor, conducted 
propaganda, and with Cologne The commimibts of Cologne, 
under the leadeiship of Roland Daniels, a doctoi and a pei- 
sonal friend of Maix’s,^^ at first declined the invitation to 
found a coirespondcnce committee as prematuie but later sent 
repoits to Biussels all the same. On the whole this veiy loose 
organization of coiiespondence committees did not achieve 
very much. It failed to gam a foothold outside German com- 
munist circles, the reports came in iriegtilarly and contributed 
practically nothing to the thcoictical advancement of com- 
munism But it did bring Maix into closer contact with the 
London Geiman Workers’ Union, which was the most im- 
portant Geiman communist organization, and in that respect 
achieved its purpose 

The views of Schappei and his friends came ever closer to 
those of Maix. 


light, ideas will be exchanged and impariial criticism arrived at This 
will be a step taken by the socialist movement on its literary side to- 
wards ridding itself of the limitations of nationality. For at the moment 
of action It IS certainly of great interest to everyone to be informed of 
the state of affairs abroad as well as at home. 

‘Beside the communists in Germany our correspondence will include 
German socialists m Pans and London Our relations with England are 
already established; as for France we all believe that it would be impos- 
sible to find a bcttei correspondent than you.’ 
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Weitlmg refused to have anything to do with this 'new sys- 
tem of propaganda’. With growing embitterment he watched 
the dwindling of his piestige from day to day The free, 
loose form of this new organization, which aimed at attam- 
mg the cooperation of all communists upon a basis of scientilic 
communism, ran counter to all his fundamental picconccp- 
tions, which refused to countenance anything but sentimental 
miUenarianism and the tactics of the conspiratm iai scciet 
society His stay in England brought him not only disappoint- 
ment in the political field, but one peisonal failure aftci an- 
other. He tried a number of schemes, not one of which succeed- 
ed His grandiose ideas, such as that for levolutionizing science 
by means of ‘a general logical study of thought and speech’, 
and for founding an artificial umveisal language, loused no 
interest. Obviously intriguing intellectuals were to Itlame 
They barred his way to the publishers and to then seciet 
‘sources of money’. Weitling had risen to fame m the lolc of 
an accuser. His first writings had been the mighty ci y of resent- 
ment of the oppressed class from which he spiang, but half- 
educated as he was and full of mistrust for the science of 'this 
world’, as a discoverer of systems he descended into the ahsind. 
He was forced to look on while the London communists in- 
creasingly turned from him to follow Marx. lie had had a 
short meeting with Marx in London in the summei of 1845, 
and on his way hack to the Continent at the beginning of 1 846 
he stopped in Brussels The Brussels coirespondcnce com- 
mittee had just been founded, and in view of the piestige 
Weitlmg still enjoyed, an invitation to collaborate with the 
committee could not he avoided. Maix invited him 
Two accounts are extant concerning the confiontation of 
Marx and Weitling on 30 March 1846. One is a lettci Weitlmg 
wrote to Moses Hess and the other a detailed account of the 
affair by the Russian wiiter, Annenkov, who was vciy close 
to Marx at the time and was introduced by him to the com- 
munists of Brussels Annenkov gives the only living de.sciip- 
non of Marx dating hom those yeais, and it reproduces 
incomparably the atmosphere of the movement ai the trmc, 
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Thirty years later Annenkov could still call up a vivrd picture 
of what young Maix was like on that spring evening in 1846. 

Marx was a type of man formed all of energy, force of will and 
unshakeable conviction, a type highly remarkable in outward ap- 
pearance as well. In spite of his thick, black mane of hair, his 
hairy hands, and his coat buttoned up all awiy, he had the appear- 
ance of a man who has the right and the power to demand respect, 
although his looks and his manners might appear peculiar some- 
times. His movements were angular, but bold and confident, lus 
manners were contrary to all social practice. But they were proud, 
with a touch of disdain, and his sharp voice, which rang like metal, 
sounded icmaikably in accordance with the radical judgements 
on men and things which he let fall He spoke only in the impera- 
tive, brooking no contiadiction, and tins was intensified by the 
tone, which to me was almost painfully jariing, in which he spoke 
This tone expressed the firm conviction of his mission to reign 
over men’s minds and dictate their laws. Before my eyes stood the 
personification of a democraac dictator such as might appear 
befoie one in moments of fantasy 

In compaiison with him Weithng appealed almost spiuce ~ 
‘a handsome, fail young man in a somewhat foppishly cut 
coat, with a foppishly tiimmed beard’. He looked moie like a 
commeicial traveller than the gloomy, cmbitteied woikei, 
oppressed by the burden of woik and thought, whom Annen- 
kov had imagined. 

Those present at the meeting weie Engels, the Belgian 
Gigot, Edgar von Westphalen, Maix’s brother -in-law, Weyde- 
meyer, Seiler, a German registrar who had lied from Germany, 
and the journalist Eleilberg These took their scats at a small 
green table with Maix at the head of it, ‘pencil in hand, his 
hon’s head bent over a sheet of paper’ The question for dis- 
cussion was what form propaganda should take in Germany 
Engels, ‘tall, straight, grave and looking like a distinguished 
Englishman’, rose and said how necessary it was to clarify 
opposing views and settle on a general programme, but before 
he had finished Marx, impatient and thirsting for battle, cut 
him short, with a direct question to Weitling ‘But tell us, 
Weitling,’ he said, 'what are the arguments with which you 
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defend your social-revolutionary agitation and on what do you 
intend to base it m the future?’ Annenkov stresses his remem- 
brance of the exact form of this blunt question, which opened 
a heated discussion in the little group round the gieen table. 

Before this unaccustomed audience Weitling lost his usual 
confidence and command of speech He spoke indistinctly 
and confusedly, kept on repeating himself, continually cor- 
rected what he said and only made his points with difficulty. 
His speeches consisted of 'commonplaces of libeial ihetoiic’ 
He dechned to create new economic theoiies, m his opinion 
the doctrines of the French were ample and sufficient. The 
workers must open their eyes, put faith in no piomises and 
lest their hopes upon themselves alone 

He would probably have gone on speaking a long time yet 
if Marx, with angrily contracted brows, had not inteuupted 
him and started a sarcastic reply, the essence of which was 
that to stii up the people without giving them film founda- 
tions on which to base their actions was a simple act of tieach- 
ery The awakening of fantastic hopes led not to the saving of 
suffering people but to their downfall. Tiying to influence 
the workers, in Germany especially, without a concrete teach- 
ing and strong, scientific ideas was hollow, iinscuipulous play- 
ing with propaganda, like an enthusiastic apostle addiessmg 
a lot of open-mouthed donkeys ‘“Heic,” he added, pointing 
suddenly to me [Annenkov] with a powerful gesture, “heie 
is a Russian among us In his country, Weitling, peihaps theic 
would be a place for your role, in Russia alone, peihaps, can 
successful umons be arranged between absurd apostles and 
absurd young men I ” ' But in a civilized country like Geimany, 
Marx continued, nothing could be achieved without a settled, 
concrete teaching, and nothing had been achieved so far but 
noise, harmful excitement and destruction of the veiy cause 
that had been undertaken. 

In a letter Weitling wrote next day he summed up Maix’s 
speech by saying that unsuitable people must at once be parted 
from the 'sources of money’ It was his old illusion of an in- 
tellectual coalition that caused him so thoroughly to mis- 
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understand Marx's demand for a 'sifting' of the party He 
listened to Marx without understanding him.*”* Theie could 
be no talk of the immediate realization of communism, Marx 
had said. The bourgeoisie must come to the helm fiist. How 
could Weitling possibly understand that, Weitlmg who be- 
lieved that he could destroy the old form of society with 
40,000 bandits and build up a new society on the basis of 
Christian virtue? An unbridgeable abyss sepaiated him fiom 
the Maixist inteipretadon of historical development Marx 
said on this occasion fot the first time what he had to repeat 
again and again in the next thice years to those impatient 
souls who believed that only will was needed to leap a whole 
economic, and theiefore political, epoch. Marx declared that 
the next levolution in Europe would have to destioy the lem- 
nants of feudalism, biing the libeial and ladical bourgeoisie 
into the saddle and thus for the first time create the political 
conditions for proletarian action It was for this reason that 
Marx demanded the sifting of the party, the sti uggle against 
‘philosophical’ communism and the communism of the aiti- 
sans Weitling understood that sentiment must be hooted 
fiom the stage He did not undeistand that Maix leplaced 
crude sentiment by scientific understanding. When Marx 
demanded that an end be put to ‘secret propaganda', that 
meant for Weitling the end of the movement itself. He recog- 
nized only one foim of propaganda, that of the conspiratorial 
secret society Because he believed the masses to be umipe 
and incapable of becoming lipe, he wanted and could want 
no mass movement. 

Maix’s ciiticism had struck Weitling in his weakest spot. 
With the mistrust of the self-educated, he felt once more the 
feared and hated pride of the intellectual He leplied that 
analysis in the study and criticism canied out far from the 
suffering world and the afflictions of the people, accomplished 
nothing 

At these words Marx struck the table aiigiily with his fist, so 
powerfully that the lamp shook He jumped to his feet and 
exclaimed • 
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'Ignorance has never yet helped anybody 1 ’ 

We followed his example and got up too The confeientc was 
over While Maix was striding up and down the room in unusually 
angry excitement I quickly said good-bye to him and the otheis 
and went home, gieatly surprised by what I had seen and heard. 

The definite breach bet'v?een Maix and Weitling|did not 
come till May 1848 Weitling even sent Marx an ailiclc for 
the paper he was going to start at the time, and he had no 
objection to accepting the help which the ‘chief of the intel- 
lectuals’, whom he alleged to be ‘sitting on the funds’ though 
he was in fact short or them, continued to give him 

But Marx insisted on the sifting of the party and the fiisi 
blow fell upon Hermann Kriege, a close friend of Wei ding’s 
and a man of the same way of thinking as he Knege, a young, 
not ungifted man whom Engels had recommended to Maix 
only a year before as a ‘splendid agitator’, had emigiated to 
America, where he published a weekly papei, the People’s 
Tribune His never very substantial and ‘emotional’ com- 
munism degenerated in America into the most turgid senti- 
mentalism The People’s Tribune only made communism 
ridiculous. On top of it Kiiege apphed quite indisciiminately 
for financial support to people who had nothing whalcvei to 
do with communism. The Brussels group felt the time had 
come to declare openly before the woild that this acliviiy had 
nothing whatever to do with them. Many of them found il 
hard to repudiate a man who had so lecently been thcii com- 
rade But, as Marx and Engels stated in the circular lettci 
they drafted, the cause took precedence over eveiythmg else, 
the party must not degenerate into a clique, and the paity wa.s 
more important than the persons who belonged or had be- 
longed to it There were long discussions, and on 1 1 May the 
group decided to make a public protest against Kiiege’s out- 
pourings. Welding alone refused to sign On 16 May the 
lithographed circular was dispatched to the correspondence 
committees m Gcimany, Pans, London and New Yoik On 
the same day Weitling demanded the immediate ictmn of 
his manuscript from Maix This was the final ruptuic.'® 
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Thk Ccman commmffls, rtiough a,ey 
woiding of the circuLir, took Marx s side The ‘Rmssels 
„.„ee rhercpo. demaucled that ■phtIotcS:“ 
mental' communism be combated outiinht This hurt 
feelings of Schappct and hts tolbtvets, lho lebolled at the 
'mtelkctual airogance of he Brussels committee They 
claitne to c tec torn en mental aspnations themselves, 
but behevcd a milder atlitnde towaids the 'sentimental' com- 
mumsts, who after aU meant „eU, the 

violence with which Ma.x at ached them. Marx did not and 
could not give m. It the small communist elite did not have 
clear, definite views, any attempt to influence the h.oad, work- 
ing masses was doomed to failure, Marx used his conespon- 
dence wtth the German co^unists i„ London, to which 
he attached siipieme importance, as he later wiote, 
tosubiecttomcKileSsScndcisnnnasciiPQmr d ^ j 

lithographed pamphlets the medley of Enguiifaid F^Lch ZX 
ism or communism and German philosoiVh, i i u r i 
the secret teaching of the League, '' /T 

hie theoretical tandation, namely sc “h “ o' 

nomic stiucture of bourgeois soc,e,y“2f%T" '*1'= 

popular form that out task was not “ ?? 

Imld of utopian system into being but »“ ,f “J;"® “ '’™S 

tiapalmg lu a historical revolutionarv 1 ° “TT 

was bemi transformed betoie our eye, 1 

Where possible wiicten piopaganda was supplemented by 
oral propaganda Engels ™ part.cula.i acme in Pans, whem 

he settled in the middle 01 August 1 846 

Unwilling as the members of the T » pit -l t. 

m London and Pans, at first wete to 

which Maix confronted them, „a j,r “rT” 

• ‘lamely, that of choosing 
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between scientific or utopian socialism, bard as it was for them 
to renounce what they had held dear for so many yeais, they 
nevertheless overcame their doubts and followed Marx What 
they learned from him substantiated their own insight into 
affairs, brought sense and coheience into their own experh 
ences, enabled them to understand the histoiical significance 
of the English workers’ movement, gave them the fiim stand- 
point that they needed This does not imply that none of them 
fell back again in later yeais But in the two years in question 
Marx won over the vanguard of the class for scientific social- 
ism 

The central offices of the League of the Just remained in 
Paris - mainly out of tradition, for the preponderating 
majority of its members no longer lived in France - until the 
autumn of 1846. The real headquarters were in London Legal 
organizations of workers of the kind that Schappci and his 
comrades had created in London weie impossible in Paiis, 
and France had no mass movement like that of the Chartists 
in England, not even in embryo. In Pans the old foims of the 
conspiratorial secret society were still kept up They did not 
correspond to the needs of the rising woi king-class inovemcni, 
The first result of the Marxian ciiticism was the reoiganiza- 
tion of the League of the Just. The officeis of the club wcie 
re-elected in autumn 1846 Schappei and Moll and othei ‘Lon- 
doners' became the leaders ^ 

They felt the appioach of the revolution which, 111 the 
words of one of their ciiculars, ‘would probably settle the 
fate of the world for centuries’ They realized that then im- 
mediate task must be to carry out Marx’s injunctions of a 
year before They must create a communist party programme 
and decide on their tactics. A congress was to be held in Lon- 
don to do these things The proposal to hold it had been made 
o ! T correspondence committee in the siimmei of 

1846 In November 1846 a special cucular letter was sent out 
summoning the repiesentatives of all the blanches of the 
League to a congress to be held on i May 1 847. 

Joseph Moll was entrusted with the task of getting into 
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touch with Maix and inviting him to join the League. Moll 
arrived in Brussels at the beginning of Februaiy 1847 He was 
authorized to give Maix 'an oral repoit on the state of affaiis 
[in the League of the Just] and leccive infoimation from him 
m return ’ After inteiviewing Marx m Brussels, Moll went to 
Pans and interviewed Engels tie explained in his own name 
and that of his comrades that they were convinced of the 
rightness of Maix’s views and agiced that they must shake 
off the old conspiratoiial forms and traditions Maix and 
Engels weie to be invited to collaboiate in the woik of le- 
organization and thcoietical reorientation 

To Maix the invitation to enter the League was by no 
means unexpected If he hesitated to accept it it was because 
of his appieciation of the power of tiadition and his con- 
sequently inevitable unceitamty about the genuineness of the 
League of the Just’s detei mination fundamentally to re- 
organize Itself Marx had kept away fiom the secret societies 
in Pans. Repelled as he had been by their lomanticism, which 
occasionally cxpicsscd itscll in the most ludicrous forms, 
standing as he did a whole woild apait from the doctrines of 
the insurrectionists and the Utopians, now that he had recog- 
nized the histoiical mission of the proletaiiat in all its immen- 
sity he had no choice hut decisively and once and foi all to 
reject seciet society conspiiatoiiahsm as the method of or- 
ganizing the class movement. But Moll stated that it was 
essential that he and Engels should join the League if it were 
really to shake off all its aichaic shackles, and, Marx oveicame 
his doubts and joined the Leaeue of the Just in Fehiuary or 
Match 1847 

The congiess met in London on i June 1847 (11^ had been 
postponed foi a month) Engels was the delegate of the Paiis 
branch and Wilhelm Wolff came fiom Biussels. Mara stayed 
in Brussels Flis official reason was lack of funds foi the jour- 
ney, and It appeals from a letter that he did in fact attempt 
unsuccessfully to laise the necessary sum. But money cannot 
have been the decisive factor. If Mara had been leally dcier- 
mined to take part in the congress it would not have been 
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difficult for him to have persuaded the branch to send him 
instead of the excellent but not outstanding Wolff No doubt 
the real explanation is the assumption that befoie associating 
himself definitely with the League Marx wanted to await the 
results of the congress 

The congress decided on a complete reorganization of the 
League. In place of the old name, to which any man could 
attach any meaning he liked - this was actually encouraged 
because there were only a few initiates and to lead the profane 
astray could not but be useful - a new name, the 'Communist 


League’, made its appearance The statutes of the League weie 
entirely recast. The first sentence was ‘The aim of the League 
IS the downfall of the bourgeoisie and the ascendancy of the 
proletariat, the abolition of the old society based on class con- 
flicts and the foundation of a new society without classes and 
without private property’’* This was the language of Marx 
The whole organization was built up in the Marxian spnit 
It was derriocratic thioughout. Before joining the League 
Marx and Engels had stipulated that 'everything conducive 
to superstitious authoiitananism be stiuck out of the uiles’.® 
All the officers of the League were appointed by election and 
could be dismissed at any time by those who had elected 
them This alone constituted an effective hauler against ma- 
chinations and intrigues of the kind conducive to dictatoi- 
ship, and the League was converted - at any late for ordinal y 
times of peace - into a straightfoiwaid propaganda oiganiza- 
tion The statutes weie drafted and sent back to the hi anches 
for discussion. They weie accepted aftei fiuthei dehbemiion 
by the second congiess in Decern bei . 

Between now and the next congiess a statement of the 
eagues programme, the League’s ‘profession of faith’ was 
0 be worked out Before parting the delegates also defied 

tische Zeitschnft, the only one that evci appealed came om 
m September 1847. It was edited by the Geumm toimnunisls 

coUabouuion '■ I'Jie old 
motto of the League of the Just had been 'All men aie 
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brothers ’ It was changed at Engels’s suggestion. Whether his 
reasons for regarding the change as essential weie the same 
as Marx’s is not known Marx dcclaied that theie was a whole 
mass of men of whom he wished anything lather than to he 
their brothcis. The phiase that Engels pioposed and the con- 
gress of the Communist League accepted appeared foi the first 
time on the badly printed little sheet on sale foi twopence to 
Geiman workeis at the White Elait Inn in Druiy Lane in the 
autumn of 1847. It was. ‘Proletarians of all countiies, unite T 

Marx had been tiying for a long time to get hold of a legal 
newspapei in Germany thiough which he could cxpicss his 
views. He thought out innumeiable schemes and conduct cd 
lengthy negotiations, all without success Geiman socialist 
papers competed for contiibutions from him and his friends, 
and a few articles also appeared in the Rhcinische Jahrbiicher, 
the Deutsches Btirgcrlnuh,’’ the Gcscllschaftsspicgcl, the 
Westfdltschcs Dampfboot, and otheis. But Maix remained 
only an occasional contributor, if a highly appreciated one 
He had no powci to dictate the policy of any paper. Next to 
Engels’s aiticles and his own theie appeared othcis favouring 
the ‘title’ socialism which Maix was combating. The .shaiper 
the division between the Marxian group and the otheis be- 
came, and the belter organized they grew, the more essential 
was it to have a mouthpiece the policy of which should be 
detei mined by them and them alone. 

The German censoiship made it impossible to start a news- 
papei in Gcimany It must appear abroad, nay, in the town 
in which Maioc lived Only m those conditions, with the con- 
trol in Maix’s own hands, would theie be a guarantee that 
it would represent his views entirely. But that would require 
means which were not at the disposal of Marx and his friends. 

Impossible as it was to found an organ of his own, the oppor- 
tunity presented itself in 1847 of so influencing a pajjer alieady 
in existence that it would in effect be as good as his own Since 
the beginning of the year the Deutsche Brusseler Zeitung had 
been publi.shed weekly in Brussels by Adalbeit von Bornstedt, 
who had contiibuted in his time to the Pans Vorwdrts. 
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Boinstedt was very anxious to secure Marx as a contributor 
But Bornstedt was a man with a veiy doubtful past and with 
very doubtful connections People stated quite openly, in speech 
and in writing, that he was in the service of the political police. 
The only thing they had any doubt about was in whose 
pay he actually was. He was held by some to be an Austrian 
spy, by others to be a spy of Prussia Others again believed 
that it was 'Russian roubles that seemed to smile towards 
him’. There is no doubt that Marx knew of these incriminat- 


ing allegations, which were frequently mentioned in the letters 
that passed between him and Heine during the time of their 
friendship Even Freiligrath, whom in the first months ot 
his Brussels exile Marx saw piactically eveiy day, believed 
that Bornstedt was a spy who had come to Biussels for the 
special purpose of keeping watch on the 'emigi ants' thcie 
At first Marx had no contact with the Deutsche Brussels 


Zeitung, if for no other leason than that politically it was 
completely colourless 'So fai it has no significance whatever’, 
the Prussian Ambassador reported to Berlin on 20 Januaiy 
1847 But with every number the paper became inoie opjiosi- 
tlonal, more revolutionary. The King of Prussia was the sjrecial 
subject of its attacks, and on 3 April the Ambassadoi reported 
that the paper attacked His Majesty’s Government with le- 
volting scurrility and savagery’. Not content with quoting 
the paper’s 'scuirility’, he made representations to the Belgian 
police, who should ‘curb’ it At the moment, howevei, they 
were not inclined to do the Pnissian’s bidding The demarches 
of the Prussian Ambassador only had the effect of causing the 
Belgian newspapers to take up the matter and of supplying 
the Deutsche Brusseler Zeitung with new roateiial It became 
even more scurrilous and violent m its attacks on foreign 
governments and princes’ ^ 

In these circumstances the suspicion that had previously 
rested on Bornstedt necessarily diminished Marx staitccl 
Wilting for the Deutsche Brusseler Zeitung m April 184,7 
Bornstedt ‘had dedaied himself ready to cb eveiyihing pS 
sibie foi us Doubtless Marx had come to the conclusion that 
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there was no foundation for the allegations against Inni. Sus- 
picion was hulled about among the German exiles at that time 
just as easily as it was among the Poles, among whom every 
poliucal opponent, because he was an opponent, was thought 
capable of being a spy. 

Now that the dossiers of the secret police are available it is 
known that there was substance in the denunciations of Born- 
stedt. He spied for Austria, for Prussia and peihaps foi a few 
of the smaller Geiman states as well. His reports, preseived 
among the secret state papers in Berlin, contain a wealth of 
material about the Geiman exiles But all his reports dale 
from the 1830s and the beginning of the forties. Theie is, of 
course, no proof that he gave up his nefarious activities with 
the cessation of his reports, but on the other hand the possi- 
bility that he became a genuine revolutionaiy is not excluded 
He was an adventurer He took part in Heiwegh's expedition 
in 1848, fought against the tioops of Baden, was taken piis- 
oner, and died mentally deranged. 

As soon as Marx staited writing for the Deutsche Briissclcr 
Zeitung he started tiying to pcisuade others to do the same. 
He wiote to Heiwegh and complained that tire Germans were 
always finding new faults with the paper. Instead of taking 
advantage of it they weie merely 

wasting an oppoitiinity of accomplishing something. Their atti- 
tude to my manuscripts is rather like their attitude to the Deiilsche 
Brusseler Zeitung, and at the same time the asses wiitc to me 
every other day, asking me why I don't punt anything, and they 
even try persuading me that it is better to write in French than 
not to write at all One will have to atone a long time for having 
been born a Teuton 1 ® 

The advice to write in French annoyed Marx, in view of his 
criticism of Pioudhon, which had appealed in July 1847. 

Ins reply to the invitation to cooperate from Pans in the acti- 
vities of the correspondence committees Pioudhon had pro- 
mised to wiile a book giving his own solution of the social 
pioblem He kept his promise and wrote his Systdme cles 
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contradictions econorntques, ou la philosophie de la imsere ® 
The 'solution' turned out to be nothing but ‘petty-bourgeois 
reformism’ wrapped up in misundei stood Hegelian dialectical 
formulas In his reply, Miskne de la philosophie, written in 
French in order to be intelligible to Proudhon’s readers, Marx 
mercilessly cracked the 'critical whip’ that Proudhon had 
expected down on Proudhon’s 'eternal ideas’ and 'eternal 
laws’, his philosoplncal confusion, his ‘moial’ and 'philoso- 
phical' explanations of economic conditions. Just as Marx had 
to fight all his life against pupils of Weitling - most of them 
did not know who their teacher was - so also had he to struggle 
against Proudhonism, in France particularly but m Germany 
as well “ 

The Deutsche Brusseler Zettung was a very useful platform 
for keeping every possible kind of pseudo-socialist and pseudo- 
radical in check It very soon occupied a piominent position 
in the international democratic movement The London Chai- 
tist assembly of September 1847 hailed the Deutsche Brusseler 
Zeitung, the Pans Re forme and the Northern Star as 'the 
three greatest and most democratic organs of Europe’ That 
in spite of all obstacles it was smuggled into Germany in 
fairly large numbers appears from numeious complaints in 
the pohee reports. It was read by all the German woikets in 
Brussels. 

Marx had already established good relations with them 
After the conversion of the Biussels correspondence committee 
into a branch of the Communist League he and his fiiends 
formed the Bmssels German Woikeis’ Educational Union 
Wherever members of the League of the Just and later of the 
Communist League went, they founded legal organizations 
of this kind as soon as evei it became possible. The Brussels 
Union was patterned in eveiy way, in aims, lules and constitu- 
tion, on the London Cennan Workers’ Union 

Regular meetings weie held twice a week On Wcflncsdays 
there were lectures and the speakei was usually Maix All that 
has suivived of his economic lectmes is what was latci piintcd 
m the Neue Rheinische Zeitung under the title of ‘Wage- 
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Labour and Capital’d^ Sundays were devoted to enter tainment, 
previous to which Wilhelm WolfE” always gave 'a review o£ 
the events of the day, which wcie invaiiahly masterpieces of 
popular description, humorous and at the same time vivid, 
duly castigating the individual pettiness and blackguardisms 
of ruleis and luled in Germany alike'.*'' Afterwards there were 
recitations - sometime's by Marx’s wife “ in addition to sing- 
ing and dancing. 

Police spies soon got excitedly to woik on the paper and the 
club A confidential rcpoit to the police authorities at Fiank- 
furt-on-Main states . 

This noxious paper must indisputably cxcit the most coirupting 
influence upon the uneducated public at whom it is directed. Tlie 
alluring theoiy of the dividmg-up of wealth is held out to factoiy 
woikers and day labourers as an inn.ite right, and a profound 
hatiecl of the lulers and the rest of the community is inculcated 
into them Theie would be a gloomy outlook for the fatherland 
and for civilization if such activities succeccled ni undermining 
religion and lespcct for the laws and in any gicat nicasuie infected 
the lowest class of the people by means of ihe Press and these 
clubs , The circumstance that the number of members [of the 
Workers’ Union] has increased from thirty-seven to seventy with- 
in a few days is worthy of note 

The Brussels bianch of the Communist League was closely 
allied to the left wing of the Belgian dcmoci ats, not, of course, 
officially, but by reason of close personal connections The 
editor of the Atelier d^mocratique, a little paper published in 
a Brussels suhuib, was L I-Ieilberg, a Geiman lefugee who 
died young It was thcieforc quite natural for the Brussels 
branch of the League to take an active pait in the foimation 
of the International Demociatic Union in Brussels 

Several attempts had been made in the 1 830s and 1 840s to 
realize the idea of linking up all the 1 evolutionary oiganiza- 
tions in Em ope and setting up a holy alliance of peoples 
against the Holy Alliance ol kings. French, Gcimans, Greeks 
and other nationalities gatheicd round the headquarters of 
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the carbonari m Switzerland. Mazzim’s Young Europe had 
national sections for Young Italians, Germans, Poles, French, 
etc. Public banquets, which it was difficult for the police to 
ban, were a favourite method of bringing representatives of 
revolutionary movements together Marx took pair in a ban- 
quet of this kind in Paris in the spring of 1844. Nothing is 
known about it except that it took place and that French, 
Germans and Russians used the occasion to discuss demociatic 
propaganda 

More, however, is knovm about the celebrations in Weit- 


ling’s honour held in London on 22 September 1844 On this 
occasion Karl Schapper proposed the formation of a piopa- 
ganda organization with a view to uniting tire democrats of 
all countries, There was unanimous enthusiasm for this pio- 
posal, but a year passed by before it was possible to take steps 
to carry it out On 22 September 1845 more than 1,000 demo- 
crats of all nationalities gathered in London to celehiate the 
anniversary of the French Revolution. The initiator of the 
gathering was G J Harney, next to Ernest Jones the most 
zealous of the Chartist leaders who had lisen above the 


prevalent insularity, Harney's words: ‘We 1 eject the woid 
"foreigner”. It must no longer exist in our demociatic vocabu- 
lary’, became a reality in the society of Fraternal Democrats, 
formed on 13 March 1846 At first it was quite a loose associa- 
tion, intended to_ bring foreigners living in England closei to 
their similarly-minded English friends. In the summer of 1847 
it was organized on a more formal basis Each nationality was 
given a general secretariat of its own Harney was the English 
representative, the revolutionary Michelot, whose real name 
was Juin d'Allas, represented the French, and Karl Schappei 
represented the Germans. Their motto, ‘All men are brotheis’, 
was that of the London German Workers’ Union 
In 1847 the Fraternal Democrats were extiemcly active and 
there was no important event in international politics to 
which they did not declare their attitude, either in pamphlets 
or in the Press.^ In the autumn of 1847 '-hey published a mani- 
testo to all nations in which they outlined a plan for the foi- 
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mation of a widcspicatl nr^'aru/.uum. an 'uurjn.ifiMii.sl ntp.sri 
izauon eligible to people oi all nafuinaliti(%, unis uu. ui.utMu.i! 
committees in as many (owns as [Hisuhlr. 1 Ik'I« ua- a patfu u 
larly lively response to the appeal jn Brlipmu In |n!v 
the Brussels coneapondente f oimnittet’ had M*mfi,»snl.iied 
Feargus O'Connor, the Chattist, on hi-, tit ituv m ilte XMOmy 
ham election. The Northern Star hatl piintetl ajj tii title '-nu 
by the ‘German clcinocratif communists' .*md sjj.netl hv M.arn. 
Engels and Gigot.'* and the Fiaietnal Drnmri.Us jueeted it as 
‘anothei proof of the ad\ ance of ftatetnity.aiui the apposu lung 
union of the demonats of all emmtries m the ijirai '.frtigglr 
for political and social ccpmlity'. 

On 27 Septemltcr 1H47 the Assoc iaihut dcm»n tatitpie, '.ly.'tnt 
pour but I'union ct la fituernite de tons I«n jwn[»Ir.‘, wa-. 
founded in Bru.ssels. Hingularly enough, it u.is hmnded oiigt 
nally as a counter-.strake to the local hianil) of the Ctuiummi't 
League and was imciuled to resist the riouiii!' iiifhicme of 
Maix among the German tcftigee and tin- Belyi.m i.idi'.tls 
BornstecU, who was consumed hy amhition hut u.c- ptcueiiird 
by Marx from taking a (lit cc't pait m jKthiit.tl .ctii.itv lumsrll. 
wanted in all cireumstaiUTs to play a pohiii .il lole In M.u \‘s 
absence from Biusscla he* took athant.ige of the oppoitnnitv 
to summon a conference of demncrais of caiicmn nations, at 
whichit was decided to foim a new orgam/aiioii 

Marx’s fiicnds, and the nimhie Kiigel* in paiticul.n, h.ad 
no difficulty in sideiraeking Boinstedt, and Knyel'. occupied 
the position of vice pt evident himself until M.jrs, slifudtl re 
turn. In the middle of November M:ii\ was fotmallv elected 
as the German representative. The veter.in Geueial Fiancpiis 
Aim6 Mellinet, national heio of 1H30, w.is elected honoratv 
president The Belgdan rcprc-sentutive was Ian ten I eojiold 
Jottrand, a lawyer and editor of the Bnissids Drhat vm iaL the 
French representative vv'a.s Jatrjues Imbeit, .1 Bl.uifjuist with 
lenowned rcvohiiionaiy past, and the Polidi repieseiitative 
was the famous historian, [naclnm Iwlewel,*" 

In the months tliat followed Matx worked fot the Assoc i,i 
tiond6mociati(nicwirli the greatest eiieigy Ai.ipuhlic nieeling 
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in Brussels he spoke on the question of fiee trade, and the 
Association published his speech as a pamphletd'^ He travelled 
to Ghent, where a meeting of more than 3,000 people, predo- 
minantly workers, decided to form a branch association. Theic 
seemed excellent foundation foi the hope that the organization 
might grow into a strong, well-organized demociatic paity. 


The Communist League, the Workers’ Union, the Association 
democratique, writing for the Brussels newspapei , an extensive 
correspondence with Germany, England and Fiance, to say 
nothing of his literary labours, made ample claims on Maix's 
energy But nothing would be moie mistaken than to imagine 
the young Marx - at the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 
he was barely thirty years old - as a gloomy ascetic and fanatic. 

The letters of Marx and Engels between 1844 ^nd 1847 
an excellent biographical source for the life of the latter But 
only one letter of Marx’s has come down to us from that time 
All the same there are a few documents that tlirow light on 
Marx’s personal life in Brussels. 

His bi other-in-law, Edgar von Westphalen, stayed in Bms- 
sels until the late autumn of 1847 Jenny Maix was veiy fond 
of him ‘My one, beloved brother’, she called him in a Icttci 
to Frau Liebknecht The ideal of my childhood and youth, 
my dear and only friend.’ He was a communist, but appar- 
ently not a very active one. He was an enemy of phili.siini&m 
lather than of bourgeois society, a completely unstable and 
irresolute person, but good-hearted and a cheerful companion 
Marx was very fond of him, Weydemeyer wrote to his fiancee 
inFebiuary 1846 : 


If I tell you what kind of life we have been leading heie you 
will certainly be surprised at the communists To crown the folly 
Marx, Weitlmg, Marx’s brothei-in-law and I sat up the whole 
night playing Weitling got tired first. Marx and I slept a few 
hours on a sofa and idled away the whole of the next day in the 
company of his wife and Ins brother-in-law in the most piiceless 
manner We went to a tavern early in the moining, ilicn wc went 
by tram to Villeworde, which is a little place neai by, where we 
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had lunch and then returned in the most cheerful mood by the 
last train.*® 

Not neatly so many Germans found tlieir way to Brussels 
as to Pans But no one who had even the most distant sympathy 
with communism failed to visit Marx Stephan Born visited 
‘the spiritual centie of communism’ at the end of October. 
This young piinter had become a friend of Engels in Pans, 
turned communist and made an able defence of communism 
against the republican Karl Hemzen, the ‘caricature of a 
German Jacobin’ who was later known in America as the 
‘prince killer’.“ In 1848 Born was one of the leaders of the 
Berlin workers’ movement, but when he wiote his reminis- 
cences in his old age at Basle he was a tedious social-refoi mist 
university professor But he always retained a shy veneiation 
for Marx ‘I found him’, he wrote, wilting in letrospect of the 
autumn of 1847, 

in an cxticmely modest, one might almost say poorly furnished, 
little house in a suburb of Brussels. He received me m a friendly 
way, asked about the success of my propaganda journey, and paid 
me a compliment, with which liis wife associated herself, about 
my pamphlet against Heinzen She hade me a veiy friendly wel- 
come Throughout her life she took the most intense interest in 
everything that concerned and occupied her husband, and theie- 
fore she could not fail to be interested in me, as I was considered 
one of lus hopeful young men . Marx loved his wife and she 
shaicd lus passion I have never known such a happy mairiage, in 
which joy and suffering - the latter m the richest measure - and 
all pain were overcome m such a spirit of mutual devotion. I have 
seldom known a woman, so harmoniously formed alike in out- 
ward appearance and heart and mind, make such a prepossessing 
impression at the first meeting Frau Marx was fair Her chikhen, 
who were still small, were dark-haired and dark-eyed like theii 
father 

Marx's second daughter, Laura, was born in September 
1845, 'ind his son, Edgai, in December 1846. The iiregular 
income he earned by writing did not suffice to keep the grow- 
ing family, and Mai x was forced to borrow. In February 1 848 
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his matenal position improved, although only for a short tune 
For the 6,000 francs his mother, after long negotiations, at 
last paid him out of his father’s estate, weie applied to political 
ends, to which all personal needs had to take second place 

T^ie second communist congress, ;was fixed for the autumn of 
1847, and by then the League’s 'profession of faith’ had to he 
ready. Schapper attempted a first draft, Moses Hess attempted 
a:ff6thef,%uf'“the Paris branch of the League 1 ejected both 
Then Engels applied himself to the task. The form he chose 
for it was the one that was conventional at tlie tune for declar- 
ations of the kind by communist and othei left-wing gioups 
It was drawn up in the form of questions and answers, like the 
catechism Engels’s catechism was written m straighlforwaid, 
easily intelligible language and stated the fundamental ideas 
of scientific socialism tersely and with tianspaient claiity.^^ 
But Engels was not satisfied with it In his opinion it was 
wretchedly written, and he thought it would be beltei to 
abandon the foim of the catechism altogether, as it was neces- 
sary for the 'thing’ to contain a certain numbci of dcscuptions 
of events. He suggested to Marx the title of 'Communist 
Manifesto’ “ 

The Pans branch appointed Engels their delegate to the 
congress, and this time the Brussels hianch sent Maix. The 
two friends met at Ostend, discussed the draft and agreed that 
the first statement of aims of the Communist League to which 
they now belonged and of which they had become the leadeis 
must not be one of the conventional popular pamphlets, how- 
ever good it might be of its kind. 

Marx, in addition to being the representative of the Biussels 
communisms, had a mandate to represent the As.sociation 
democratique at the conference of the Fiateinal Democrats 
on ap Hovember .Tir e Frater na.l_ Democi ats had oiganized 
some celebrations in mMdiy of the Polisli'i cvolt of 1 S3o.,Thc 
celebrations were typical of those held in those ycais of demon- 
krations of international solidarity in all the lands of Wcslein 
Europe The communist congress was to meet ncxi day in the 
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same hall, that of the London Geiman Woilccis’ Union, and 
the communist delegates took pait in the celebrations in 
honour of the Polish revolutionaiies Maix spoke side hy side 
with English, French, Geiman, Belgian and Polish spctikcis 
Pie spoke of the imminent revolution 

The old Poland is lost [he said], and we should be the last to wish 
Its restoration But it is not only old Poland that is los't, hut oltl 
Geimany, old France, old England, the whole of our antiquated 
society But the loss of our antiquated society is no loss for those 
who have nothing to lose m it, and the gieat majority in all the 
countries of the piesent day are m that position They have far 
more to win by the downfall of our antiquated society, which will 
bring in its tram the formation of a new society, no longer resting 
on class conflicts ^ 

Marx announced that the Association democratiejue pioposed 
to summon ah international democrattc congress for the fol- 
lowing yeai It coincided with a similar pioposal by the Fz-a- 
teinal Demociats It was decided to hold the congiess in 
■Brussels on 35 October 1848 It was not held, for events were 
too fast foi it 

Next day the deliberations of the communists began They 
lasted for ten days, a time of strenuous activity for Maix and 
Engels Tiue, the Londoners had been won ovci to Maix, hut 
much human efloit and patient instiuction and waiy indul- 
gence for old sensibilities were required before the last traces 
of mistrust of the 'intellectuals’ weie extinguished The newly- 
organized League - the statutes weie definitely fixed - was 
without a trace of the conspiratoiial character winch had been 
such an essential element m the League of the Just That it 
must remain a seciet society was obvious Even outside Gei- 
many, in free England, the communists could not well have 
their organization registeied with the police. But within these 
limits, which were set by external necessity and were not self- 
imposed as they were in the case of the League of the Just or 
the French seciet societies, because tlie Communist League had 
no secret teaching for initiates only and did not plot, and 
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because ‘communists scorned to keep their views and intentions 
secret’, within these limits it was an association for propaganda 
on a democratic basis 

Whether Engels laid his catechism before the congress or 
not IS not known. The delegates decided to entrust Maix and 
Engels with the drafting of tlieir progiamme The head- 
quarters of the League remained in London, and Schapper, 
Heinrich Bauer and Moll remained its leaders. They were 
unanimous that the theoretical guidance of the League must 
be left to Marx 


Marx worked on the Communist Manifesto from the middle 
of December till the end of January. That was too slow for 
the German communists in London. On 24 January they ad- 
monished him to hasten. They would take disciplinaiy mea- 
sures against Citizen Marx, they wrote rathei haishly, if the 
manuscript were not in their hands by i Fcbiuary But the 
ultimatum was supeifluous, because Mane sent the manuscript 
to London before the prescribed day.^’ 

The Commimist Manifesto was the common work of Maix 
^Engels. It is impossible to distinguish their respective con- 
tributions. But, as Engels frequently repeated, the fundamen- 
tal ideas, the groundwork, belong to Marx alone Marx gave 
it its form too. It is Marx’s tremendous power that flows from 
every word, it is his fire with which the most Inilliant pam- 
phlet in woild literature illuminates the times, today just as on 
the day on which it was completed. 

Ih& Manifesto gave an unening lead to the piolelaiiat m 
Its struggle, not unerring in the narrow sense a dogmatist 
might attribute to the word, not unerring in the sense that 
eve^ word is valid for the present day. It was wiittcn a few 
weeks befoie the outbreak of the European revolution ol 1848 
It proposed revolutionary measures which a cniauci of a 
century later Marx and Engels called out-of-dale hwausc of 
the development of economic, social and fx.luical conditions. 
Unerring rather because, surveying the whole com sc of his- 
torical development, it enabled the woikei.s cn.uictely to 
understand tlieir historical situation. The ticmcndous 
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revolutionary pathos of the Manifesto does not dazzle but 
sharpens the view for the direct task ahead Because it saw into 
the most distant future, it saw into the most immediate past 
It was the progiamme for the historical epoch of the struggle 
for the pioletarian revolution and at the same time the 
programme foi the next day’s sober, disillusioned fight. 

When the last sheets of the Communist Manifesto left the 
printing piess Marx was in the midst of 1 evolutionary Pans 





The Revolutionary Tempest 

The first sign of revolution came from Switzciland in Nov- 
ember 1847. 

Ira Hocliland fiel der erstc Schuss, 

Im Hocliland wider die Pfallen * ^ 

The reactionary cantons which formed the Roman Catholic 
League rose against the deasion of the Federal Council to 
expel the Jesuits The governments of Russia, Austua, Piussia 
and France, always ready to step in on the side of leaction, 
which was the very principle of their existence, took tlie [lai t 
of the Catholic cantons and threatened military intervention. 
A local Swiss conflict flared up into a question of Euiopean 
importance. Oxenbein, leader of tlie Swiss radicals, thiealcned 
that if Austiia dared to intervene he would send an army of 
ao,ooo men into Lombardy and proclaim an Italian icpublic. 
The Austrian troops gathered at the frontier but did not move 
and three weeks later the Catholic cantons were lieaten. The 
arrival in London of the news of the fall of Lucerne, their 
capital, coincided with the opening of the communist congress. 

From the Alps the revolutionary avalanche pouied down 
into the Italian plain. In the face of the Swiss threat Austiia 
beat a pitiful retreat The prestige of the alien 1 ulei was shaken 
There were stormy demonstrations m Lombardy, and in some 
places the demonstrations developed into open fighting In 
January insurrection broke out in the south, in Sicily 

Drauf gmg dci Tanz m Welsthland Ins. 

Die Scyllen und Charybden, 

VesuT und Aetna brachen los, 

Ausbruch auf Auabmch, Stoss aid Stoss | 

* ‘The first shot was fired in the high country 
Against the priests ' 

1 ‘The dance started in the South! Siylla and Chai yljclis, 

Vesuvius and Etna burst foith, oiuhreak on oudm.ik 
blow on blow,’ 
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The revolutionaries defeated the troops of the Bourbon 
Ferdinand of Naples in a five-day street-battle. Insuirection 
broke out in one Italian state after another Constitutions 
were declared in Naples, Tuiin and Floience King Feidinand 
barely escaped trial by a people’s court. 

The industrial crisis ivhich had made Euiope ripe foi levo- 
lution was particularly severe in Belgium, wheie economic 
development was relatively high In the winter of 1847-8 
unemployment in the textile areas rose from week to week, 
and in the workers’ quarters, which weie accustomed to priva- 
tion, famine stalked abroad Not a single day passed by, wiites 
the historian of the Belgian workers’ movement, without a 
starving worker breaking a shop-window for the sake of ap- 
peasing his hungei in prison. 

The 1847 elections had biought the liberals into power 
They demonstrated their incapacity to check the crisis, and 
the agitation of the radical democrats fell on fertile soil The 
Association d6mociatique was the leading spirit. Branch asso- 
ciations sprang up one after another in Ghent, Li6ge, Namur 
and elsewhere Members stieamed in in masses. They came 
from the working classes, from the hard-pressed petty boui- 
geoisie and f 1 om intellectual circles too Political tension grew 
as the economic crisis became more acute. 

Events in Belgium were followed with the greatest interest 
abroad ‘The executioner is waiting’, Engels exclaimed with 
]oy when, in January 1848, he summed up the progress of tire 
movement during the past year for the Deutsche Brusseler 
Zeitung ^ The revolutionary wave swept over all frontiers, no 
firm-built dam was strong enough to hold it Engels actually 
anticipated by a century the collapse of the ‘chequered’ Aus- 
trian Empire, ‘botched together of bits stolen here and in- 
herited there’. Poland seemed to be striking a fatal blow at 
Europe’s other gendaime, Nicholas I of Russia. Poland, as has 
alieady been observed, was the country to which the revolu- 
tionaries of all countries kept their gaze constantly riveted 
during the three decades of reaction The rising of Poland 
must mean the rising of all Europe, tlie liberatton of Poland 
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would be at on.ce a symbol and a signal for all the oppressed. 
In the winter of 1847-8 three great democratic demonstra- 
tions on behalf of Poland took place in Brussels On 14 Feb- 
ruary Belgians, Poles and Germans demonstrated in honour 
of the heroes of the 1830 revolution and the inaityrs of the 
rising of the Russian Dekabrists A week later, on 12 February, 
Marx spoke at a meeting in memory of the Cracow rising of 
1846. Marx extolled the Polish revolution and lauded the 
rising at Cracow for the glorious example it set Europe, ‘en 
identifiant la cause de la nationality ii la cause de la demociatie 
et a I’afEianchissement de la classe oppiimee’ The meeting 
closed with a pathetic scene Old Lelewel, the veteian of the 
Polish revolution, embraced Marx and kissed him. 

The refugees, forced to restrain themselves foi so many 
years, cast themselves the more passionately into political 
activity now There was no meeting in which they did not 
pardcipate. This applied in particular to the German exiles, 
who threw themselves enthusiastically into the Belgian move- 
ment, without, of course, foi getting their mote particular 
German duties. There were innumerable contacts with the 
adjacent territoiies of Prussia, particularly with the Rhine- 
land. After Marx and his comiades joined the Communist 
League they saw to it that every communist with whom 
they were in contact founded a branch of the League. 
Illegal literature published abroad was smuggled into 
Germany in great quantities, and the more impoitant articles 
from the Deutsche Brusseler Zeitung were repnnted as fly- 
sheets and fairly widely distributed 

The German communists in Belgium prepaied to hurry to 
Germany at the first sign. Wilhelm Wolff was arrested by the 
Brussels pohee in the middle of Febiuaiy 1848 and stated 
openly that he and his friends were directing all their attention 
to Germany, where they were carrying out intense propa- 
ganda. ‘Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle’, he is quoted as saying 
m a police repoit, 'were the places designated foi the risings 

* 'in identifying the cause of nationality with that of democracy 
and the emancipation of the oppressed class ’ 
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Hitheito the Belgian police and the Belgian consei vativcs 
had not paid any paiticular attention to the German com- 
munists The Prussian Ambassador nevei kept tliem out of his 
sight, and fiom time to time called the attention of the Bel- 
gian authoiities to their ‘criminal activities’, but without re- 
sult. This state of affairs altered when the situation in the 
country became acute and the Geimans became active. Sev- 
eral newspapers stai ted attacking the German exiles, and the 
Prussian Ambassador piobably had a hand in the campaign 
On 20 Januaiy he was able to inform his Government that the 
Belgian police now considered it necessary to keep a watch 
on the agitation being carried out and that they intended 
to take definite steps against foreigneis, and against the 
Germans in particular There is no doubt that the Ambas- 
sador did all he could to encourage police action. Meanwhile 
tension grew fiom day to day But everybody knew that the 
revolution could only conquer after it had conquered in Pans. 
Everybody waited for the crowing of the Gallic cock. 

Unrest was life in France. Suffiage reforms weie demanded 
and, in accordance with the custom of the time, a campaign 
of banquets was organized. But nothing pointed to an imme- 
diate revolutionaiy outbreak Louis Philippe, an old cynic who 
had experienced many revolutions, attempted to pacify his 
ministers ‘The Parisians won’t start a revolution in winter’, 
he said ‘They storm things m hot weather. They stormed the 
Bastille in July, the Bourbon throne in June But in January 
or Februaiy, no ’ The stout, phlegmatic Louis Philippe foigot 
that salvoes filed into a crowd can cause a July temperatme m 
Febiuaiy. On 23 February the military fired at a peaceful 
demonstration Next morning Paris was filled with bariicades 
The people’s cry was not for electoial reform but a republic 
On the evening of 24 February the Palais Royal was in the 
hands of the insui recti onists The King fled and a bonfire was 
made of the throne The same evening a piovisional govern- 
ment was foimed and a republic proclaimed 

Events in Paris were known in Brussels, but even the greatest 
optimists had not expected things to develop so lapidly and 
k,m,— 6 
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so successfully After tke outbreak of the insurrection, con- 
nection between Pans and Brussels was interrupted. 

‘On the evening of a4 February 1848’, writes Stephan Bom, 

half a dozen German youths were standing on the Paris platform 
at Brussels station They were practically alone. Since morning 
there had been no train from the French capital and no news 
about the unrest which had broken out The honest inhabitants 
of the Belgian capital were a somewhat slow-blooded race and had 
to be warmed up before they got going Curiosity about what 
might have happened in Pans apparently did not trouble them. 
We few Germans were, as I said, almost alone on the platform, and 
we were foreigners But no, there were two otlier people, a lady 
and a gentleman, standing silently and anxiously in a coiner 
They too were waiting for the train, which, even if it did not come 
all the way from Pans, would at least be coming from the French 
frontier Occasionally one or other of tliem would cast a gloomy 
look at us as we stood there chattering happily, expressing our 
conjectures and hopes concerning tire news the arrival of which 
could not be delayed much longer now. They guessed our thoughts 
and advanced a few paces towards us, but suddenly a piotracted 
whistle announced the approach of the long-awaited tram. 
Another moment and it was m the station Before it came to a 
standstill, the guard jumped down and shouted at the top of his 
voice- ‘The red flag is flying on the tower of Valenciennes and a 
republic has been proclaimed ' 

'Long live the republic!’ we shouted as with one voice But the 
lady and gentleman who had been waiting for news turned pale 
and beat a hurried retreat A station official told us that they 
were the French Ambassador, General Rumigny, and his wife.^ 

The victory of the Paris revolution disconcerted and dis- 
mayed the Belgian Government, or at any rate so it appeared 
on the surface. Rogier, the Minister for Foreigri Affairs, opened 
negotiations with his fnend, Considdrant, the Fouiierist, who 
recommended a revolution from above. The Government, 
which was in the hands of the libeials, should proclaim a 
republic itself. The King gave the republicans the hint that 
he would not oppose the people’s will and was leady to abdi- 
cate if the Belgians really wanted a lepublic All he wished 
was that everything should happen in an 01 derly manner and 
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without bloodshed, and besides he hoped for a lespectable 
pension 

Everything seemed to be developing excellently, but the 
whole thing was only a manoeuvre In the meantime, the 
Government called up the reseives and the soldiers on fui- 
lough and marched the regiments to Brussels So far fiom 
trying to stop the spreading of rumouis to the effect that they 
were prepared to accede of their own accoi d to the most ex- 
treme demands, they rather encouraged them in order to 
diminish the tension and pacify the determined few. 

The leadership of the movement was provided by the Asso- 
ciation democratique practically alone On ay February it 
summoned a mass meeting, which decided to meet again on 
the following day, this time outside the Town Hall, to demand 
the calling up of workers and artisans to supplement the 
National Guard and provide the necessaiy piesstire An ap- 
peal to arms was made at the meeting, in ordei not to be de- 
toceless in case of a police attack Late that night thcie weic 
a number of minor demonstrations, which weie broken up by 
the police and gave them the desired oppoitunity to forbid 
the meeting on the following day The Government, now hav- 
ing a sufficiency of military power on which to lely, suddenly 
adopted an entiiely different tone. When the democratic depu- 
ties said in the Chamber that the triumphal march of the 
levoliition would advance from Paris and conquer the whole 
world, the Government spokesman replied that it was scarcely 
necessary for freedom to make a world tour of that kind before 
It came to Belgium 

The German exiles were in the forefront of the revolutionai y 
movement. Marx helped to draft the address of gieeting the 
Association democratique sent the Provisional Goveinment 
m France The address spoke of the great tasks that still lay 
ahead of the revolution® German emigres took pait in the 
demonstration of the night of 28 Febiuaiy Wilhelm Wolff 
was arrested and a knife was found on him. According to the 
police Marx gave 5.000 of the 6,000 francs he had just received 
to buy weapons for the workers of Brussels The police had 
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their opportunity of dealing with the exiles at last. They 
worked in close touch witli the Prussian Ambassador, who 
had in his possession on 29 February, only a day or two after 
it was drawn up, a list of those who were to be expelled. Marx’s 
name was at the top of the list . 

Marx had no intention of staying in Belgium in any case. 
XKe revolutionary centre of Europe was Pans, where his old 
acquaintance, Flocon, now a member of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, summoned him. He invited the 'dear and biave’ 
[cher et vadlant] Marx to return to the land from which 
tyranny had banished him. “La tyrannic vous a banni, la hbie 
France vous ouvre les portes, a vous et k tous ceux qui luttent 
pour le sainte cause de la fratemite des peoples 

The letter was sent from Paris on i March. Marx leceived 
it on 3 or 3 March and its arrival piactically coincided with 
a police order giving him twenty-four hours to leave Brussels 
The expulsion order was handed to Maix at five o'clock on 3 
March, He had a few hours in which to settle a mass of per- 
sonal and political affairs. 

Almost as soon as the news of the successful Paris rising 
reached London, Schapper, Heinrich Bauer and others at the 
headquarters of the Communist League decided to hmry to 
Paris. The London branch of the League resolved to tiansfer 
the powers vested in it to the Biussels branch. The Brussels 
branch was Marx, but Marx was expelled fiom Brussels. On 
the evening of 3 March the five representatives of the branch 
gathered in Marx's room in the hotel in which he was living. 
The rneeting dissolved the newly appointed League centrai 
office, invested Marx personally with full powers and entmsted 
him with the task of constituting a new central office in Pads. 
Before they had time to leave the premises, they weie 1 aided 
by the police. They failed to capture Marx's fiiends, who man- 
aged to slip away in the general confusion. But the League 
papers and documents fell into their hands, among them the 


bani&hed you, free Frame Jlmgs wide her noituls for 
peoples*’ in the sacred cause of the hiothciliood of the 
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minutes of the meeting which had just taken place Thus the 
names of the chief officials of the League fell into their posses- 
sion. As a sign and token of their new-born friendship, a copy 
of the minutes and other documents found in Marx’s loom 
was sent to the Prussian Ambassador. 

Maix described the disgraceful behaviour of the police in 
a letter to the Reforme • 

Apres avoir re^u, le 3 mars, a cinq heures du soir, I’ordic de 
quitter le royaume beige dans le delai de vingt-quatre heuies, 
j’etais occupe encore, dans la nuit du meme ]our, de faire nics 
prejiaratifs de voyage, lorsqu’un commissaire de police, accom- 
pagne de dix gardes municipaux, pendtra dans mon domicile, 
fouilla route la maison, et finit par m’arreter, sous pidtexte quo ]e 
n’ avals pas de papiers Sans pailer des papiers trds leguliers que M. 
Duchatcl m’avait remis en m'expulsant de la France, je tcnais cn 
mams le passeport d’expulsion que la Belgique m’avait delivrd il 
y avait quelques heures seulement. 

Je ne vous aurais pas parld, monsieur, de mon aiicstation et des 
brutalitds que j’ai souffertes, s’ll ne s’y rattachait une circonstance 
qu’on aura peine i comprendie, mSine en Autnche. 

Immediatement aprds mon arrestation, ma femme se fait con- 
duire cliez M Jottrand, president de rassociation demociatiquc 
de Belgique, pour I’engager ^ prendre les mesures ndeessaires. En 
rentrant chez elle, elle trouve a la porte un sergent de ville qui lui 
dit, avec une politesse exquisc, que, si elle voulait parler a M 
Marx, elle n’aurait qu’a le suivre. Ma femme accepte I’offre avec 
empressement On la conduit au bureau de la police, et le com- 
missaire lui declare d’abord que M Marx n’y dtait pas , puis il lui 
demande brutalement qui elle dtait, ce qu’elle allait faire chez M 
Jottrand, et si elle avait ses papieis sur elle. Un democrate beige, 
M Gigot, qui avait suivi ma femme au bureau de la police avec la 
garde municipal, se revoltant des questions il la fois absiirdes et 
insolentes du commissaire, est reduit au silence par des gardes qui 
s’emparent de lui et le jettent en prison Sous le prdtexte de vaga- 
bondage, ma femme est amende k la prison de l'H6teI-de- Ville, et 
enfermde avec des femmes perdues, dans une salle obscure A 
onze heuies du matin, elle est conduite en plein joui, sous toute 
une escorte de gendarmerie, au cabinet du juge d’mstiuction Pen- 
dant deux heures, elle est raise au secret, malgre les plus vives rd- 
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damations qui arrivent de toutes parts Elle restc la expos^e a toute 
la rigeurde la saison et aux piopos les plus indignes des gendarmes 

Elle parait cnfin devantle juge d’instj uction, qui est tout dtonnd 
que la police, dans sa sollidtude, n’a pas arr6tc egalcmeut les en- 
fants de bas-age L’lnterrogatoire ne pouvait 6tre que factice, et 
tout le crime de ma femme consiste en ce que, bien qu’appar tenant 
k I’anstocratie prusstenne, elle paitage les sentiments ddmocra- 
tiques de son man 

Je n’entre pas dans tous les details de cetie revoltante aflaite Je 
dirai seulcraent que, lorsque nous dcions iclaches, les vingt-quatie 
heures dtaient justement expnees, et qu’il nous fallait partir sans 
pouvoir seulement eraportet les effeis les plus indispensables * ® 

The Belgian liberal Press made a vigorous protest against 

* 'After receiving on 3 Mardi at five o’clock in the afternoon an order 
to leave Belgium within twenty-four houis, on the evening of the same 
day, when I was still busy with preparations for my journey, a com- 
missary of police, accompanied by ten municipal guaids, enteied my 
apartments, searched the whole house and ended by aircscing me on 
the pretext that I had no papers. Apart from the highly legular papers 
which M Duchdtel supplied me with on expelling me from France, I 
had in my possession the expulsion passport which Belgium had sup- 
lied me with but a few hours previously 

'I should not have spoken of my arrest and of the brutalities to which 
I was subjected were it not for one circumstance which would be diffi- 
cult to understand, even in Austria 

‘Immediately after my arrest my wife called on M Jottrand, president 
of the Association ddmocratique of Belgium, to ask him to take the 
necessary steps. On her return she found a policeman at the door who 
told her, with exquisite politeness, that if she wished to talk to M. Marx 
she had only to follow him My wife eagerly accepted the oiler She was 
conducted to the pohee station, where the commissary started by telling 
her that M Marx was not there; he then rudely asked who she was, 
what she wanted with M Jottrand and whether she had her papers 
with her, M. Gigot, a Belgian democrat who accompanied my wife and 
the policeman to the police station, indignant at the commissary’s 
absurd and insolent questions, was silenced by the guards, who seized 
him and threw him into prison My wife was taken to the Hdtel de Ville 
prison on the pretext of vagabondage and locked up in a dark 100m in 
the company of a number of prostitutes. At eleven o’clock next morning 
she was taken by an escort of gendarmes, m broad daylight, to the 
office of the examining magistrate, She was kept tn a cell for two hours, 
m spite of violent protests which arrived from every quarter, and ex- 
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the Ignominy with which their country was covering itself 
Engels mobilized the Chartist Pi ess in England The deputy 
Bricourt demanded an interpellation in the Belgian Chambei. 
The commissary of police who had arrested Marx and his 
wife was dismissed But by that time Marx was no longer on 
Belgian soil. 

He was taken to the frontier under police escort It was a 
journey with many obstacles. The trains and the stations weie 
packed to suffocation with soldiers on their way to the south 
The air positively hummed with rumouis It was said that the 
French and Belgian legions which had been formed on French 
soil intended to found a Belgian republic at the point of the 
bayonet. They would be suitably received I 

In France the victory of the republic was still being celt> 
brated The stations were beflagged, the red flag and the tri- 
colour flew side by side and enthusiasm was still running high 
The railway lines had been torn up at Valenciennes and a 
, half-hour omnibus ride was imposed on the travellers bcfoie 
they could resume theii train journey Fleie, as on the stretch 
between Pontoise and Saint-Denis, coachmen and innkeepers 
had taken advantage of the first days of confusion to avenge 
themselves on their new competitor, the railway. They had 
torn up rails, burned down stations, smashed engines and 
coaches In spite of all these hindrances Marx reached Palis 
on 4 March ® 

posed to all the rigours of the season and to the basest insults by the 
gendarmes. 

‘Eventually she appeared before the examining magistrate, who was 
quite astonished at the pohee in their solicitude not having likewise 
arrested my young children Under these circumstances the interroga- 
tion amounted to a complete farce, and my wife’s only crime consists 
in sharing her husband’s opinions, though she is of Prussian aristocratic 
origin. 

‘I shall not enter into all the details of this revolting business, but 
merely add that when we were released the twenty-four hours’ giace 
had just expired and we weie compelled to leave the country without 
even being able to take with us even the most indispensable personal 
effects ’ 
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Paris still bore fresh marks of the fighting at the bairicades, 
Fanny Lewald, the German writer, who arrived in Pans a few 
days after Marx, described the scene that confronted the 
newcomer d" The paving stones at the street comcis weie lying 
loosely instead of being cemented down. Here and there 
smashed bread carts and overturned omnibuses indicated the 
scenes of former barricades An iron railing outside a chinch 
had been completely tom up, except for a few feet which 
showed where an iron railing had been At the Palais Royal, 
or Palais National, as it was now called in big letters, all the 
windows, many window-frames and much scaffolding were 
broken; the Chateau d’Eau, the guard-house opposite the 
Palais Royal, in which the guards had been burned to death, 
lay in smoke-black rums, other guard-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Seine had been razed to the ground, and 
National Guards kept guard, sitting in the neaicst taverns 
which served them as guard-room The trees on the boulevaids 
had been cut down and the water-pipes and pillais pulled down 
Dirty white curtains fluttered from the panelcss windows of 
the Tuileries 

The town was still at the height of its brief icpubhcan en- 
thusiasm. ‘The workers’, in the words of Engels, ‘ate biead and 
potatoes m the day-time and spent the evening planting “tiees 
of freedom” on the boulevards, while enthusiasts lan wild and 
sang the Marseillaise and the hoiugcoisie hid in their houses 
all day long, trying to mollify the fury of the people by exhib- 
iting coloured lanterns,’ '' The old song of the Gironde was 
sung 

Mourn pour la patrie 
C’est le sort le plus beau, 

Le plus digne d’envie 

The tricolour flew over the Palais Royal and the Tuileries, 
where Marx’s old friend, Imbert, was now installed as 
governor Here and there the red flag of the proletarian revo- 
lution was to be seen, 

Revolutionary and socialist clubs sprang up like mushiooms. 
To die for one’s country is the most beautiful and enviable fate,’ 
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Newspapers, pamphlets and fly-sheets appeared every day. 
Paris seethed with political life. Boundless possibilities, intoxi- 
cating perspectives suddenly opened up before the exiles’ eyes. 
It never entered theii heads for a moment that the revolution 
might stop at the borders of France The revolutionary flame 
that had been kindled in Paris would leap the frontieis and set 
Germany, Austria, Poland, the whole of Europe alight 

Since the great Fiench Revolution it had appeared self- 
evident that democracies and autocratic monarchies could not 
live peacefully side by side If democracy were victorious it 
must necessarily come into collision with neighbouring states 
which were still in the hands of absolutism The revolution- 
ary war was inevitable if the revolution weie not to miscariy 
again During the months that followed the events of Febru- 
ary the question of the revolutionaiy war was one of the most 
important subjects of party controversy The Blanquists, time 
to the tradition of the great revolution, which with them was 
only too often an obstinate obsession, kept agitating for a 
revolutionary war with all the passion which was then best 
inheritance They urged it not only on the ground that it was 
the only thing that could save the new France, but also because 
they believed that it was only by and through a wai that the 
levolution in France could really be fulfilled 

The Provisional Government, and Lamartine, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, wanted peace. From the very first he 
assured all the governments of Europe that France was willing 
to have peaceful relations with all states, whatever their form 
of government might be. 

But the Belgian, Italian and Polish exiles were working for 
war and feverishly preparing for it. Each group formed its 
own legion to rake its place in the gieat army which should 
march against the despots, vanguaid of the army of revolu- 
tionary France in the last war of all, from which a brotherly 
alliance of free peoples should arise The Germans took en- 
thusiastically to this idea. 

Before Marx’s arrival in Paris a huge meeting of German 
exiles and artisans resolved to form a German legion. The 
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resolution had been proposed by Bornstedt, and Herwegh was 
elected chairman of the committee Appeals were already 
plastered on the walls of Paris . 

Appel aux cttoyens fran^ais 
Des armes! 

Pour les Allemands raarchant au secouis de leurs frcres qui 
combattent en ce moment pour la hbert4 qui se font cgorgei pour 
leurs droits, et qu’on veut tromper dc nouveau 

Les democrates allemands de Pans se sont formds en Idgion pour 
aller proclamer ensemble la Republique allemande 

II leur faut des armes, des munitions, de I'argent, des objcts 
d’habillement Pretez-leur votre assistance, vos dons seront re^us 
avec gratitude Ils serviront h d61ivrer TAlIemagne et en meme 
temps la Pologne 

Democrates allemands et polonais marcheront ensemble k la 
conqu^te de la liberty 

Vive la Francel Vive la Pologne I Vive I'AUemagne unie et 
rdpubbeame I Vive la fraternitd des Pcuples! * 

The first detachments of German legionaries had already 
started drilling on the Champ-de-Mars. They even had then 
anthem ready ‘We maich to Geimany in masses ’ 

The plan was to invade Germany and raise an insunection 
in the Odenwald, where the people were already stirred up and 
memories of the German peasant wars still survived. The 

* 'Appeal to die citizens of France 
Armsl 

Arms for the Germans marching to the help of their brethren now 
fighting for liberty, offering their lives for their rights, whom their 
enemies are trying to deceive once morel 

‘The German democrats of Paris have formed a legion to march and 
proclaim the German repubhe. 

ammunition, money, clothing, Plelp them Your 
gifts wiU be gratefully received. They wiU help to deliver Germany, 
and Poland as well. ’ 

hbert™^” and Polish democrats will inarch together to the conquest of 

Long live Francel Long live Poland I Long live united republican 
Germany I Long live the brotherhood of the peoples ! ’ 
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whole of Germany, starting with the Odenwald, was to be 
roused to revolt For some time, however, this plan was not 
nearly ambitious enough. They actually visualized an alliance 
with the Poles, who planned a rising in Posen and another in 
Galicia, to be followed by an expedition against Russia Eveiy- 
thing seemed possible. It was sufficient foi the fiist revolution- 
ary trumpets to blow for the walls of the foitiess of Pctio- 
pavlovsk, the citadel of Euiopean reaction, to fall of them- 
selves The Polish democrats, who at that time were eveiy- 
where the heioes of the day, had already started squabbling 
with the Russian democrats about the fiontieis of free and 
independent Poland Their revolutionary ardour seemed equal 
to the most impossible tasks. ‘Oh, ]ust for one day, dare itl’ 
was the verse with which Fleiwegh spuried on the half- 
hearted Only one thing was necessary, deteimination and 
again determination 

One of the few not caiiied away by the enthusiasm and the 
tumult was Marx. That France did not want wai was plain 
enough to anyone who did not take the wish for the reality, 
A Blanquist government would make wai, but to biing the 
Blanquists into powei would requite another revolution If 
Lamartine supported and encouraged the legions it was not 
on revolutionary grounds but for very much more sobei and 
mundane reasons Tlie Provisional Government wanted to be 
rid of the foreign workers, who had been a disturbing element 
from of old They were actually willing to subsidize their 
journey to the frontier. The legion, which consisted of at most 
2,000 men, had no prospects whatever if it fought alone It 
could at best hope for an initial military success. To the attack- 
ed absolutist powers an inroad by the legion could only be 
welcome, for it would rouse national and patriotic feeling in 
the invaded country and willy-nilly strengthen the govern- 
ment. 

Marx was fiom the first bitteily opposed to futile, nay haim- 
ful, playing at revolution He counselled the workcis nor to 
lush headlong to destruction with the legion but to await de- 
velopments in Germany, which were bound to lead to 
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revolution in a very short time Their place was Pans, not the 
Odenwald. Sebastian Seiler, then a member of the Communist 
League and an acquaintance of Marx, later wrote 

The socialists and communists were bitterly opposed to attempt- 
ing to establish a German republic by aimed mteivention from 
without They held public meetings in the rue Saint-Denis, which 
some of the later insurgents attended. Marx made a long speech 
at one of these meetings, and said that the February revolution 
was only to be regarded as the superficial beginning of the Euro- 
pean movement In a short time open fighting would break out in 
Paris between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie (as it actually 
did in June) On its result the victory or defeat of levolutionary 
Europe would depend. He therefore insisted that the German 
workers remain in Pans and prepare in advance to take part in the 
armed stmggle 

This was swimming against the stream The majonty of 
the revolutionary and democratic German exiles were opposed 
to Marx They called him coward and traitor and hurled the 
great, fine-sounding phrases of the French Revolution at his 
head lit spite of his outstanding authority in the Communist 
League, he was opposed by some of its memheis Marx did 
not retreat a step. The interests of the revolution and of the 
working class were at stake 

At the beginning of March the Fraternal Democrats had 
sent a workers’ deputation to Paris with an addiess to the 
Provisional Government. M’Grath represented the Chaitist 
national executive committee, Jones the London section of the 
party, Hamey the Fraternal Democrats, and Schapper and 
Moll the London German Workers’ Union. They weie given 
a friendly reception by Garnier-Pages and Ledru-Rollin The 
London and Brussels branches of the Communist League, 
assembled now in Pans, weie able to constitute the new central 
office in all due form. Marx was elected president, Schapper 
secretary, and the members were Engels, Moll, Bauer, Wil- 
helm Wolff and Wallau Marx was now able on the League’s 
behalf to bteak with the oiganizations which acknowledged 
Herwegh and his legion Boinstedt, who had been elected to 
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the League in Biussels, was expdled The decision and the 
reasons for it were published and some newspapeis in Ger- 
many actually reprinted the news, including the Trier or Zeit- 
ung, published in Maix’s native town. Marx and his adher- 
ents withdrew fiom the democratic oiganization and founded 
an organization of their own, the German Workers’ Union, 
which met at the Caf6 de la Picarde in the rue Saint-Denis 
This club consisted almost exclusively of workeis, especially 
tailors and bootmakers, men whom Alphonse Lucas, the reac- 
aonaiy chronicler of the clubs of this period, sneered at for 
arrogating to themselves the right ‘d’lndiquer h la France 
la raanide dont elle devait se gouveiner’, of showing France 
how she ought to he governed Marx, howevei, was success- 
ful As early as 20 March the Ambassador of Baden reported 
to his government that Marx’s adheients weie ‘very numei- 
ous’. At the beginning of April the Union numbered 400 mem- 
bers. 

Soon after his arrival in Pans, Marx levived his contacts 
with French revolutionary circles that he knew from 1844 
and 1845 On the evening of the day on which he left Biussels 
he spoke at the club central of the Societd des Droits de I'Hom- 
me et du Citoyen, the leader of which was Barb&s, a light-wing 
Blanquist Maix’s lelations with the groups which were 
represented in the Provisional Government by Lediu-Rollin 
and Flocon were particulaily good Both these ministeis were 
piaised m the letteis Engels wrote his bi other-in-law, Emil 
Blank Engels said tire workers would hear of no one but 
Ledru-Rolhn, and they were quite nght, because he was more 
resolute than any of the others; the men round Lediu-Rollin 
and Flocon were communists without knowing it Marx and 
Engels were on terms of personal friendship with Flocon, 
whom they frequently visited Flocon offered them money to 
start a newspaper in Germany, but they did not accept it.” 
Maix’s relations with Lediu-Rollin and Flocon-ra^r changed, 
but to the end he cnticized them compai ativciy mildly 

The Euiopean movement advanced with a giant’s stride. 
‘Marvellous’ news arrived daily 
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A complete revolution in Nassau, m Munich students, artists and 
workers in Ml insurrection, at Cassel revolution is at the gate, in 
Berlin there is unbounded fear and trepidation, freedom of the 
Press and a national guard pioclaimcd throughout the west of 
Germany That is enough for a beginning If only Friednch Wil- 
helm IV remains stubborn I If he does, everything is won and in a 
few months we shall have the German revolution. If only he clings 
to his feudal ways! But the devil alone knows what that moody, 
crazy individual will do next 

Thus wrote Engels in Brussels to Marx m Paris on 8 Maich 

On 19 March there was a parade of Heiwcgh’s democrats 
at the Butte de Monceau, with sabre-rattling, fixing of bayon- 
ets, rifle practice, marching and countei-maiching. At the 
final rally Herwegh read a Geiman address to the Polish demo- 
crats, At about four o’clock some thousand men marched hack 
to Pans in military foimation. When they reached it they 
learned the news that had just come to Pans • a levolution m 
Vienna, Metternich deposed, the Emperor forced to yield to 
all the demands of the fighters at the barricades Tens of thou- 
sands of Frenchmen exuberantly fraternized with the Gei- 
mans Next day there came the news of vretory in Berlin. The 
boldest dreams were more than fulfilled Runioms spiead be- 
yond all bounds. The King of Prussia was said to have been 
arrested by the insurgents and thrown into prison, Warsaw 
had risen and the Russians had been put to flight, and the 
garrison of St Petersburg had hoisted the flag of insurrection 

The legion was no longer to be restrained It left Pans on 
1 April. It was given a magnificent send-off. The son of Mai- 
shal Ney, the Prince of Moscow, made an eloquent speech m 
which he referred to the great revolutionary traditions and 
spoke of the revolution’s struggle against the bulwark of absol- 
utism in the north, and then the adventure which was to end 
so quickly and so pitifully began. The leaders oC the legion 
had not yet even decided what they wanted; whcthei to kindle 
a peasant war or march peacefully thiough Germany, their 
weapons m their hands, to attack Russia, 01 fight a civil war 
m Germany until the French advance began. When Lcdiu- 
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Rollin tried to find out what the exact aims of Herwegh’s 
movement were, he is said to have brought a long conversa- 
tion to a close with the words: 'Ah, now I understand, you 
want to take a corps of barricade professors to Germany.’ 

The ‘barricade professors’ were stopped at Strasbourg. That 
they carried with them the heartiest good wishes of the Blan- 
quists helped them not at all Lamartine had very guilefully 
and diplomatically done everything in his power to give the 
German Government time to prepare their troops for the 
legion’s reception. The forces the legion met when it crossed 
the Rlrine were so infinitely superior and it was so inadequately 
armed that it was overwhelmed and beaten at the first en- 
counter. 

This outcome had been foreseen by Marx He had opposed 
the blind, desperate enthusiasm, the reckless, plunging spirit 
of the insurgents without heeding the mockeiy and scoin 
heaped upon him as a doctrinaire.^’ In his view it was infinitely 
more important for the revolutionaries to make themselves 
acquainted with the programme dictated to them by the pre- 
cipitous course of events The outciy against Maix among 
the hyper-revolutionaries had reached its zenith at a moment 
when, they believed, all true revolutionaries ought to be teach- 
ing the workers the use of arms, while he spent his time 
lecturing them on political economy, damping down theii en- 
thusiasm and turning them into doctnnaires. 

The outbreak of revolution in Geimany gave the com- 
munists new tasks Their place was no longer in Pans, but in 
the countiy in which they and they only could show the work- 
ing class the way That country was Germany. Maix advised 
the exiles to return to Germany individually and start build- 
ing up proletarian organizations. 

By a coincidence the leaders of the Communist League left 
Pans on the same day as Herwegh’s legion; but without music 
and without a speech by the Prince of Moscow A young 
member of I-Iciwegh’s expedition sent a report about it to some 
Geiman newspapeis ‘The Geiman communists left Pans too’, 
he wiote. ‘Unlike the German demociats, they did not dcpait 
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fratemally and sociably, in closed ranks, but each man went 
to a different point on his own initiative - travelleis each carry- 
ing the salvation of the world in his own breast ’ The water 
of those lines soon saw how misguided was the contempt with 
which he wrote He was Wilhelm Liebknecht, then aged 
twenty-two. 

The communists left Paris. Four and a half yeais before, 
Marx had transplanted himself fiom the Prussia of Fiiediich 
Wilhelm IV to the Paris of Louis Philippe Since then there 
had been the bieach with the left-wing Hegelians, the airival 
at clarification, the rejection of semi-demi, muddle-headed, 
sentimental socialism, the Commimisi Mamfesto, the Com- 
munist League When Marx left Paris the flag of the lepublic 
was flying from the Palais Royal and Geimany was in flames. 



The ‘Mad Year' in Cologne 

In Germany the members of the Communist League scat- 
ter ed in all directions. Most of them went to tlreii native town 
or to the place where they had lived before going into exile. 
Engels spent April and May in the Wuppeital, Wilhelm Wolff 
went to Bieslau, Schappei to Wiesbaden, Bom to Beilin, 
Wallau to Mainz In practically every place wheie woikcis’ 
unions aiose in the months that followed the lead was taken 
by members of the League oi of oiganizations affiliated to 
it. 

The immediate task was to bring together the woikeis’ or- 
ganizations that had been founded befoie the outbreak of the 
revolution. The first appeal for unity came from the Mainz 
Workers’ Educational Union Marx, who stopped for two days 
at Mainz on the way fiom Pans to Cologne, helped to draft 
it, 

Maix went to Cologne because he had connections with 
that city which had never been entirely hiokcn off during his 
years of exile and because Cologne, the biggest city in the most 
highly industrialized part of Germany, was the obvious place 
for the headquaiters of the Communist League. He arrived 
on 10 April, accompanied by Engels and Ernst Dionke, a 
gifted young political writer who had earned himself a good 
reputation by his books and stones and been made famous 
by his big trial for Idse-majestc, when he was condemned to 
two years’ imprisonment His daring escape fiom the fortress 
of Wesel made him still more famous 

A branch of the Communist League had existed in Cologne 
since the autumn of 1 847 Its leaders were Andreas Gottschalk, 
a physician, and August von WilUch, a former aiiilleiy lieu- 
tenant Both these liighly distinctive personalities, each in his 
own way characteristic of the ‘mad yeai’ of 1848, will be ic- 
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peatedly mentioned in the pages that follow, and a few words 
about thdr careers will not be out of place 

Gottschalk, son of a Jewish butcher, was bom at Dussel- 
dorf in 1815. He studied medicine and philosophy at Bonn - 
he was at Bonn at the same time as Marx - and passed his 
finals with disdnction in 1839 In 1840 he started a medical 
and surgical practice in Cologne. From the first he worked 
almost exclusively in the working-class quarters of the city, 
as healer, helper and friend of the poorest workers ‘It is in- 
telligible’, states a pamphlet written in his memory in 1849, 

that the man who had the most abundant opportunity of observ- 
ing poverty, misery and distress at close quarters and was also a 
warm sympathizer with the sufferings of tlie proletariat, who were 
almost on the brink of utter destitution - it is readily intelligible, 
I say, that such a man should reflect upon the ways and means of 
most rapidly and effectively redressing pauperization and distress ‘ 

Gottschalk made the workers’ cause his own The Cologne 
workeis idolized their waim-hearted doctor and fiiend, He 
was their undisputed leader. 

August von Willich was a man of entirely diffeient type 
He was descended from an anaent, aristocratic, military 
Prussian family, attended the military academy at Potsdam, 
and at the beginning of the 1840s was a captain in an artillery 
brigade stationed in Westphalia. The ideas of the time - 
democracy, soaalism, revolutionary substitution of a new 
world for the old - found their way even into the stuffy atmos- 
phere of a Prussian barracks Willich belonged to the not so 
very small group of officers to whom these ideas appealed 
When Lieutenant Fritz Anneke, later Gottschalk’s closest 
fnend and colleague, was deprived of his officer’s status be- 
cause of his courageous avowal of socialism, Wilhch wi ote an 
open letter to the King on his behalf For this he was placed 
befoie a court of honour and deprived of his rank ^ He went 
to Cologne and joined the local branch of the Cominmnst 
League He earned his living a.s a cai pcntei When the foi mci 
Piussian aimy captain made bis way actoss the Cologne paiade 
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ground, as lie did deliberately every morning on his way to 
work, walking very slowly past the dulling squads, weaiing 
his leather apron and with his tools on his back, it had a very 
provocative effect This was just what Willich intended. He 
wanted to get himself - and consequently democracy and 
socialism - talked about The Cologne communist group 
attached great importance to propaganda in the army ^ 

Its members met twice a week, discussed ‘communism and 
history’, and carried on ‘retail piopaganda’, to employ an ex- 
pression Gottschalk used m a letter to Hess,'’ The branch did 
not yet numbei twenty members Its influence on the working- 
class population of Cologne was effectively demonstiated when 
things started to happen. 

The revolution in Paris made a great impression through- 
out Germany, but nowhere was its effect so great as in the 
Rhineland In every Rhineland town petitions to the Govern- 
ment were drafted, demanding radical ref 01 ms in an alto- 
gether unprecedented manner They were promptly coveied 
with thousands and tens of thousands of signatures The 
initiative foi all this activity came from Cologne, and in 
Cologne Itself the initiative came from the branch of the Com- 
munist League. On 3 Maich it organized a mass meeting 
outside the town hall A deputation led by Gottschalk and Wil- 
lich appeared in the council chamber and announced their 
demands to the startled city fathers The 4,000 people outside 
lent emphasis to what they said Soldieis were brought to the 
scene, there were collisions between them and the demonstia- 
tors, the soldiers fired, theie weie dead and wounded, and 
Gottschalk, Willich and Anneke were put under aiiest. Three 
weeks later they were freed by the victory of the 1 evolution 
in Berlin. The demonstration had attained its puipose of 
setting the movement on the Rhine under way 

At the end of March, when Gottschalk and his friends were 
set at liberty, the situation had completely altered. As Maix 
had foreseen, the news that a republican legion was coming 
from France to invade Germany had visibly helped tire foiccs 
of conservatism A panic fear of the French seized the south 
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and west of Germany The French were visualized 'going 
through the land, looting and burning The governments of 
Germany diligently fostered the general alarm ‘You have no 
idea of how our bourgeoisie fear the word “republic" Gott- 
schalk wrote on a6 March to his friend Hess ‘For them it is 
synonymous with robbery, minder, or a Russian invasion, and 
your legions would be so execrated as bands of murderous in- 
cendiaries that but few proletarians would come to your aid.’ ® 
Georg Weerth wrote to Marx on 25 March almost in the same 
terms, also from Cologne.® Communism, he added, was a woi d 
people shuddered at, and anyone who came out openly as a 
communist would be stoned And when the legion crossed the 
frontier and on top of it the lapidly suppressed republican 
rising took place in Baden, the word ‘lepublic’ took on the 
most evil connotations, at any rate for the time being, in 
people’s minds Another thing that added strength to the 
counter-1 evolution was that the newspapers punted lies about 
letters of Marx said to have been found on captured leaders 
of the legion, so that republican, communist and national 
enemy became synonymous. 

A furious hue and cry for the ringleadeis of the dispersed 
demonstration staited in Cologne, a ‘ventable battue’, as one 
newspaper put it, and Willich felt the place had become too 
hot to hold him He went to Baden and took part in the in- 
surrection there, and Cologne saw him no more Gottschalk 
remained to defy the storm Finding himself defended by the 
moderate democrats eithei faint-heartedly or not at all, he 
did not mince matters but turned his face fiom them and con- 
fined the whole of his agitation to the woikers. On 6 Apiil, 
four days before Marx’s ariival in Cologne, he issued an appeal 
for the foundation of a 'demociatic socialist union’ 

Three hundred people were piesent at tlie inaugiual meet- 
ing on 13 Apiil The overwhelming majority were wmkeis 
Foi this reason they promptly adopted the additional title of 
'Workers' Union’ The success of the new organization was 
astonishing, At the beginning of May the newspapeis esti- 
mated its membership at between 3-4,000 By the end of June 
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the membership had risen to nearly 8,000. Every one of its 
meetings at the Gurzenich Haus was packed to overflowing 
The workeis in their blouses sat before a platform adoined 
with the red flag, wearing red sashes across their breasts, some 
of them with red Jacobin caps on their heads. Many of the 
audience were women, and many were ilhteiate woikeis, 
porters and boatmen, who were paiticularly hard hit by the 
prevailing unemployment 

Popular as Gottschalk was among the woikers of Cologne, 
his name alone would not have sufficed to hold this gieat mass 
of people together had he not skilfully and effectively repre- 
sented their most immediate interests The Workers’ Union 
was at one and the same time an educational association, a 
political club, and also a breeding-ground of tiade unionism 
Gottschalk divided the umon into occupational sections, and 
what with the pievalent trade crisis - for the employers, hamp- 
ered by no law, lowered wages, lengthened hours, gave their 
apprentices woise victuals - these sections had enough and 
more than enough to do They worked out wage rates, tiled 
to establish standards for the woiking day, busied themselves 
with conditions of labour The woikers bi ought their tioubles 
and needs to the Union as though it were omnipotent 

It was hated by the employers m proportion Not only the 
employers but the whole propertied class regarded the Woikers’ 
Union as a nefarious assaxilt upon humanity. The most in- 
credible rumours gathered round the Union and its piesident, 
Gottschalk, ‘the communist apostle’ One reactionary journal 
stated that the demagogue was putting the craziest ideas into 
the workers’ heads The workers no longer worked but spent 
all their evenings at the political clubs, from which tliey went 
home diunk and heat their wives and children, whom they 
left to starve. Gottschalk was ci edited with hatching the most 
infamous plois It was said at the end of April that Gottschalk 
nightly had ‘tcriible troops of workeis drilling with tlie 11,000 
flints that Abd-el-Kadr had sent him’ 

I-Iowever absurd it may sound, all this was taken peifectly 
seiiously by a gicat many people. The more sinistci the 
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Workers’ Union came to appear m the eyes of the property- 
owners, the more willingly they listen to the voice of re- 
action But dislike of the Workers’ Union was widespread 
even among the most democratically-minded artisans of 
Cologne The Association of Employers and Employed, the 
leader of which was Hermann Becker, a democrat, who be- 
came active in the Communist League in 1850 and 1851, 
though later he underwent a complete change of view and 
eventually became burgomaster of Cologne, was mainly an 
association of small master-craftsmen and educated aitisans 
It took its stand on the basis of class peace. 

Such was the situation when Marx arrived in Cologne At 
first he naturally enough adhered to the party of Gottschalk 
He took part in the first meetings of the Workers’ Union But 
in a very short time differences of opinion concerning the 
policy of the Union arose between Gottschalk and him A 
contempoiary record has survived of a meeting which took 
place shortly after Marx’s arrival between the leaders of the 
Communist League on the one side and the members of the 
Cologne branch on the other The discussion became 'very 
violent’ and Dr Gottschalk was harshly criticized in regard 
to the organization of the Workers’ Union'' Fuither infor- 
mation is not available, but from the subsequent develop- 
ment of the dispute it is safe to conclude that as soon as he 
had suiveyed the situation in the first few days after his arrival 
Marx resolutdy opposed Gottschalk’s policy The situation in 
Germany being what it was, Gottschallc’s piogiamme could 
not result in anything but parting the proletariat fiom the 
demociatic movement and completely isolating it 
The revolution had created, for the first time in Geiman 
history, a parliament for the whole of Germany, including 
Austria The National Assembly was to meet in Fiankfurt. 
In Prussia a chamber was to be elected by a secret and univer- 
sal indirect ballot. Gottschalk demanded a boycott of the 
dections both for the Frankfurt and the Berlin assemblies 
He claimed that indirect voting was objectionable m itself 
and besides there was not sufficient time for the neccssaiy pre- 
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limmary campaign The majority of the workers who suppoit- 
ed Gottschalk followed him in this, and other extreme left- 
wing groups also proclaimed an elecdon boycott, in which 
they may have been influenced by the example of the Blan- 
quists in France There is no doubt that the Blanquist example 
influenced Gottschalk. Blanqui was not Gottschalk’s model 
in this alone. Gottschalk may well have had some contact with 
Blanqui as early as 1848 Herwegh bears witness to his having 
visited Blanqui in prison when in Paris at the beginning of 
1849 

Marx condemned the extieme left’s boycott of the elec- 
tions as an idle and futile demonstration, ultra-i evolution- 
ary in form, reactionaiy m content By it the left cleared the 
political battlefield for the forces of reaction and the luke- 
warm centre. Marx’s dispute with Gottschalk became intensi- 
fied 

Gottschalk’s standing out for a boycott was merely the con- 
sequence of his general attitude. He utterly rejected all and 
every compromise and would not hear of even the most tem- 
porary coalition with non-proletaiian demociatic groups. The 
probable effects of his demands and slogans on others than 
his own followers did not trouble him at all He conducted 
his propaganda openly under the republican banner, and not 
just the republican banner, but the socialist banner too - the 
banner of the republic of labour Gottschalk simply shut his 
eyes to the whole political backwardness of Germany. 

The democrats were not themselves agreed as to how the 
three dozen fatherlands of Germany were to be united There 
were advocates of constitutional monarchy upon the broadest 
democratic basis, there were advocates of a ‘republic with here- 
ditary royal officials’, there were those who wanted the seveial 
states to be republics subject to an all-German monaichy, 
while others again wanted thdr own state to be a constitu- 
tional monarchy subject to a German federal republic Be- 
tween the advocates of extreme federalism and extreme cen- 
tralizauon there were advocates of every conceivable fonn of 
compromise Even among the democrats, to say nothing of the 
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liberals, there were but few who favoujed the 'one and indivis- 
ible republic’ which was the first of the seventeen demands 
which the Communist League formulated and distributed in 
the form of a leaflet * Marx was convinced of this by letters 
sent him by fnends and sympathizers from all over Germany 
Engels wrote from Barmen. ‘If a single copy of our seventeen 
points were distributed here, as far as we wei-e concerned all 
would be lost ’ Marx issued warnings against illusory hopes 
in the Neue Rhemische Zeitung not long afterwards. 

We do not at the outset make the utopian demand for a single 
and indivisible German republic [he wrote], but we demand of the 
so-called Radical-Democratic Party that it do not confound the 
point of departure of the struggle and of the i evolutionary move- 
ment with Its final aims It is not now a matter of realizing this or 
that point of view, this or that political idea, but of insight into 
the course of development The National Assembly (in Frankfurt) 
has only to perform tire immediate and practically possible steps 

In these cncumstances, Gottschalk’s line of action meant 
parting the advanced workers not only from the libei-al and 
democratic bourgeoisie but also fiom the great mass of the 
workers themselves. It meant destroying the coalition of pro- 
letariat and revolutionary bouig'eoisie in the struggle against 
absolutism, a coalition that the Communist Manifesto had 
proclaimed as inevitable but temporary. 

Marx’s attitude was clearly defined in the veiy first months 
of revolution He was opposed to coming out prematurely and 
independently with the seventeen points ‘When we founded 
a great newspaper in Germany', Engels wrote in 1884, 

the banner for us to take our stand under presented itself. It 
could only be the banner of democracy, but the banner of a demo- 
cracy which emphasized its specifically proletarian character in 
details only, since it was not yet possible to proclaim its proleta- 
nan character once and for all Had we been unwilling to do this 

. we should have had no choice but to content om selves with 
teaching the doctrines of communism in an obscure local paper 
and founding a small sect instead of a great party of action The 
time had passed for us to be preachers in the wilderness We had 
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studied the Utopians too well not to know that We had not diafted 
our piogiamme for that ® 

In the middle of April Marx and his fiiends participated 
in the formation of the Democratic Union in Cologne It did 
not at fiist stand out m any particular way, but took the line 
that the form of government of the future united Germany 
should be left to be decided by the National Assembly at 
Frankfuit and that the relations between thione and people 
in Prussia should be left to the Chamber in Berlin This eva- 
sion of a clear answer to the most elemental y questions left 
the members of the Democratic Union moie than dissatisfied 
Someone at the meeting asked what the membeis of the Demo- 
cratic Union wanted themselves Seven eighths of them wcie 
in favour of a republic, as the discussion showed, but no resolu- 
tion m favour of a republic was made The few who had not 
yet made up their minds should not be antagonized and diiven 
over to the model ates 

The Demociatic Union’s first definite action was taking 
part in the elections for Frankfurt and Berlin. Maix’s critics 
maintained that thanks to his tactics not so much as a single 
democrat was sent to Parliament, but only a foituitous left- 
winger of the type of Franz Raveaux, whom Maix himself 
was veiy soon foiced to criticize in the ISeue Rhetmschc Zeit- 
ung. But there is no doubt that but for the Demociatic Union 
Cologne would have been represented by the right and moder- 
ates only 

The Communist League was not equal to the situation the 
revolution had created It was inadequate in eveiy way. It very 
soon demonstrated itself to be incomparably weaker in Ger- 
many than the central office had supposed All the emissaries 
of the League, who were dispersed in every direction, were 
unanimous to diat effect In Berlin there was no organization 
whatsoever, and the handful of approximately twenty sym- 
pathize! s had practically no contact with each other. In Bies- 
lau the League was entirely uni'epresented. In Mainz the 
organization was on the point of collapse, and in other centies 
the stoiy was the same The League’s emissaries were certainly 
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not lacking in energy and enthuaiasm, but the branches, in 
the places where they did manage to found them, veiy soon 
demonstrated that they had no real life in them. All the really 
active members devoted themselves to legal work in the work- 
ers’ unions, on newspapers and so forth Marx refused to keep 
the Commumst League alive artificially and go on leading a 
movement because it had once existed Besides, there were 
difficulties Marx had to contend with within the League itself. 

In Marx’s opinion the appearance of the Neue Rheinkche 
Zeitung did away with the exaise even for the appearance of 
the Communist League's existence. A secret organization had 
become entirely superfluous, and all that Marx had to say, 
all the general guidance he had to offer, could be made public 
through the Press. Because of the infinite variety of conditions 
in Germany, which varied from state to state and from pro- 
vince to province, it was not possible to give more than general 
guidance. Marx therefore proposed to the central office that 
the League be dissolved Schapper and the othci membeis of 
the London group put up some opposition to this com sc 
Though they agreed with him on genet al political questions 
and sided vnth him in the struggle with Gottschalk, they had 
lived m the League and with the League and foi the League 
and It had been dear to them too long for them to be able to 
consent to its dissolution So Marx, in the words of a contem- 
porary,^® 'made use of his discretionary powers and dissolved 
the League'” 

Gottschalk had agreed with Marx with regard to the disso- 
lution of the League. In the Workers’ Union he had an in- 
comparably more powerful weapon than the small local 
branch of the Communist League, so he was able to watch it 
die with a light heart Another motive may also have influenc- 
ed him, Fie wanted to sever all paity connection with Maix 
in order to be able to attack him witli the less lestiaint Even 
before the appearance of the Neue Rheini'sche Zeitung .shaip 
collisions arose between Marx’s and Goitschallc’s folio wets. 
After the collapse of the lepublican lising in Baden, WillicJi 
fled to France and gatheied the fugitives at Beaan?on Most 
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of them were workers, and their state was so piteous that Wil- 
lich appealed to the democrats in Germany to assist them 
Anneke had joined the Democratic Union in spite of his 
friendship with Gottschalk. At a meeting of the Union he lose, 
read Willich’s letter of appeal, and pioposed that the Union 
collect money foi the lepubhcan refugees at Besan9on. A lively 
discussion ended in a vote heavily turning down the pioposal 
Anneke was the only one to vote for it. According to the news- 
papers the democrats, in spite of their sympathy for the hun- 
gering and exiled worker-refugees, declined to help them 
because doing so might be interpieted as approval of the policy 
by which they had been guided Anneke resigned from the 
Demociatic Union At Ms and Gottschalk’s suggestion the 
Workers’ Union stalled a collection which raised quite a res- 
pectable sum. That made it perfectly clear, of com sc, that 
Maix and his democrats weie cowaidly and inhuman, while 
Gottschalk and the Workers’ Union weie noble and courage- 
ous republicans. 

Marx’s name had not yet been mentioned and the second 
attack was not directed openly at him, either, but at the Neua 
Rheinische Zeitung, the fiist numbei of which had recently 
appealed The printer did not pay the wages which the Work- 
ers’ Union was trying to establish as the minimum foi the 
trade No other printer in Cologne paid the minimum wage 
either, but Gottschalk had no need to mention that The edit- 


orial staff of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 1 e Marx, had 
nothing whatever to do with the piinter and the wages he 
paid his staff Gottschalk’s newspaper started a violent cam- 
paign against the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, which described 
itself as an organ of democracy but was in the hands of a group 
of inveterate aristocrats — indeed the most dangeious kind, 
money-aiistocrats They weie ‘trampling on the proletanat 
and betraying the people’ 

Marx had just obtained an organ in which he could state 
his position clearly His task was by no means confined to 
defending himself against the agitation cairied on against 
him by the ultia-left in Cologne The paper was to be a sub- 
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stitute for the Communist League thioughout Germany and, 
over and above that, the organ of the ‘great party of action’ 
of the German revolution A few radicals, in particular Georg 
Weerth and Heinrich Burgers, both friends of Marx from 
earlier years, had busied themselves with the project of found- 
ing a newspaper before Marx’s arrival in Cologne Buigeis 
was no communist, and the paper was not orignally intended 
to be more than a local Cologne newspaper, and Marx had not 
been intended to work on it When he arrived he was advised 
to go to Berlin He declined ‘We knew the Berlin of that time 
only too well from personal observation', Engels wrote latei 
‘Berlin with its barely arisen bouigeoisie, its loquacious but 
timid and obsequious lower middle class, its completely un- 
developed workers, its teeming bureaucracy, its swarms of 
obsequious nobles and couitieis The decisive factoi, how- 
ever, was that the Code Napoleon was in force in Cologne, 
involving freedom of the Press, which was not even remotely 
conceivable in Berlin even after the events of Match 

Marx succeeded in gaining contiol of the paper within a 
very short time For this purpose it was necessary to secure 
the consent of the Cologne democrats. The newspaper had 
to be 

edited from the German democratic viewpoint, which regaided 
the question of whether Germany should have a monarchy or a 
republic as an open one, though it gave the advantage to the 
republican idea hotli from the practical and the theoretical point 

This was how Burgers foimulated the conditions on which 
the editorship would be given to Marx Buigers was him- 
self on the editorial board Marx naturally accepted these 
terms. 

There was greater difficulty in raising the money for the 
paper than its backers had expected The upper bouigeoisie 
would have nothing whatever to do with the democrats, par- 
ticularly with those suspected of having anything whatever 
to do with communism Marx appealed to Engels to try to 
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place some of the shares m the Wuppertal. His success was 
meagre According to his son, old Engels would rathei send 
him a thousand bullets than a thousand thalers.^® Marx did 
not fare much better m Cologne. Meanwhile events were piess- 
ing. The National Assembly met at Frankfurt and fiom the 
first day showed itself so timid, so undecided, so conscience- 
stricken that the future of this half-ievolunon seemed to 
promise the worst. It was essential that the paper should 
appear as soon as possible Maix plunged lus hand in his own 
pocket and produced every penny he possessed All the money 
available, such as it was, was laid down, and the first num- 
ber of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared on i June 
1848 

With the exception of Burgeis, the editorial boaid consisted 
entirely of ex-membeis of the Communist League Dronke, 
Weerth, Ferdinand Wolff, Wilhelm Wolff Marx was the 
editor The oiganization of the editorial staff, in the words of 
Engels, was 

a simple dictatoiship by Marx. A gieat daily which had to be 
ready by a definite time could not maintain a consistent auuude 
in any other way Marx’s dictatorship was accepted as a matter of 
course It was undisputed and gladly acknowledged by us all ft 
was above all his clear views and firm principles that made it the 
most famous newspaper of the revolutionary yeais ** 

Maix’s editorship was distinguished by the fact that he did 
not publish any general theoreUcal articles of the kind that 
filled the other democratic newspapers of the time to a surfeit.^’ 
Facts were the language of the Neue Rhetmsche Zeitung 
While democrat professors explained the advantages of the 
republican form of government at mteiminable length - to 
which they weie particulaily pione in the South German Pi css 
- lectures of this kind weie completely absent fiom the Neue 
Rhetmsche Zeitung The reason for this was not alone because 
of the agi cement with Burgers. Maix’s task was to give his 
readers an insight into the couise of development’ The way 
in which Maix piescnted his facts, made them dcmonstiatc 
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the inevitability of a republican solution, was the most effec- 
tive possible propaganda for republicanism, though the woid 
was never mentioned, 

The paper’s policy was determined by Marx and Marx 
alone Marx edited it as he had edited the Rheinische Zeitung 
five years before Just as behind every word of the Rheinische 
Zeitung there had been the voice of Maioc, so did he now make 
every word of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung his own The 
paper called itself the 'organ of democracy’ and in speaking of 
the battle-front against the forces of feudal absolutism it used 
the phrase ‘we demociats’. During the first months it avoided 
anything that might possibly disturb the united front. Not 
a word was spoken of the antagonism between pioletaiian and 
non-proletarian, bourgeois, or petty-bourgeois democracy. 
There was not a word about the special interests of the woiking 
classes, of the workers’ special tasks in the Geiman revolution 
Neitlier Engels nor Marx wrote a woid about the position of 
the workers until the end of 1848 Engels, willing to Marx 
from Barmen before the appearance of the papei, expressed 
himself veiy stiongly on this question of the policy of the 
united front at any price "The workers aic beginning to stir 
a little, still very crudely, but in a mass That, however, does 
not suit us,’ he wrote.'® The proletariat must march in the 
great democratic battle-line, always at the extreme left wing, 
always taking care not to lose connection with the rest of the 
army It must be at its most impetuous in attack, its fighting 
spirit must animate the host in the storming of the Bastille, 
For the Bastille is not yet taken, Marx cried to those who 
threatened to tire, absolutism is not defeated yet As long as 
the Bastille is still standing the democrats must lemain united 
The proletariat must not isolate itself, however difficult the 
task may be, it must reject everything tending to divide it 
from the rest 

The Communist Manifesto had allotted the Communist 
Party a twofold task, not only that of taking part in the com- 
mon struggle of the bourgeoisie against the leactionaiy classes, 
but of 
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mstiUmg into the workers the clearest possible lecogiiition of the 
antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, so that the Ger- 
man workers may straightway use, against the bourgeoisie, as so 
many weapons, the social and political conditions which the bour- 
geoisie must necessarily introduce with their supremacy, and in 
Older that the fight against the bourgeoisie may immediately be- 
gin after the downfall of the reactionary classes.^* 

First the bourgeoisie must come into power, but really into 
power The proletariat must suppoit it in this, urge it forward, 
pitilessly scourge every weakness, eveiy hesitation, every com- 
promise the bourgeoisie might want to make with the forces 
of reaction. But so long as the revolutionary advance of the 
bourgeoisie continued it must maintain a united front with it. 
After the victory the united front must be destroyed Once 
the bourgeoisie had in all essentials got the power, the struggle 
against it would begin. In Germany it could not, must not 
begin yet. In France and England it was diffeient. 

The Neue Rheimsche Zeitung gave moie space to events 
abroad than any other German paper. What had alieady come 
to pass in France and England must come to pass in Geimany 
tomorrow. There could be no better way of creating the ‘clear- 
est possible awareness of the antagonism between bourgeoisie 
and pioletariat’ than by constantly drawing the workeis’ atten- 
tion to events abroad But in Germany the Bastille must fiist 
be stormed. In Germany compromise was inevitable In Gei- 
inany ‘we democrats’ must fight shoulder to shoulder until 
victoiy was gamed. In France the time for compromise had 
passed Strenuously as Marx avoided anything that might 
have weakened the joint democratic forces in Germany, he 
sided just as resolutely with the insurrectionary Paiis workers 
in those days of June.“ 

Consideration for his allies in the struggles did not mean 
that he spared their weaknesses The Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
treated its contemptible opponents, the monarchy, the mili- 
tary camarilla, the whole of the forces of reaction, with the 
greatest contempt. That goes without saying. It poured just 
as much scorn and contempt upon the irresolution and pusil- 
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lanimity of the left. The revolution had not yet been accom- 
phshed. It was an illusion to suppose that nothing was left now 
but to gather m its fiuits The Assembly at Fiankfurt was only 
a timid beginning, and if it stood still it must be whipped 
forward ‘The very first number began with an aiticle which 
ridiculed the inefiectiveness of the Fiankfurt Pailiament, the 
uselessness of its long-winded speeches, the vanity of its timid 
resolutions It cost us half our shaieholders ’ Engels still re- 
membered that with pleasure nearly forty years later 
War with Russia would drive the revolution foiward, cut 
off every possibility of a bourgeois letieat, destioy half-slain 
feudalism with a single mighty blow. The Neue Rheimsche 
Zeitung demanded it from the very first day There was no 
other way of freeing Poland than by war Russia was the main- 
stay of European reaction, it must be overthrown in war With 
every month it became dearer that only war with Russia 
could save the German revolution. The Geiman revolution 
had got stuck in ‘a tedious philistine farce’, as Maix com- 
plained in September 1848“ It failed to oveicome the old 
impediment of its division into innumerable petty states 
Prussia, though it had sustained some heavy blows, was funda- 
mentally intact, and remained the single serious internal op- 
ponent Austria stood firm m spite of all shocks and thieatencd 
to become strong once more The only possibility of uniting 
Germany was for Germany to make a united wai on Russia 
‘If Germany could be brought to wai with Russia, it would 
be aU up with Flabsburgs and Hohenzolleins, and the 1 evolu- 
tion would be victorious all along the line Maix scaicely 
expected the war to revolutiomze Russia. The hberation of 
Poland, though a desired aim, was nevertheless a by-product 
The war must he fought for the salvation and completion of 
the German revolutionary wUl. The Tsar would be the saviour 
of the German revolution, because he would centi alize it That 
was how Marx regarded the question of war 
But the Tsar hesitated and did not attack the revolution, 
and the revolution in its turn was too feeble, too little cen- 
tralized, to take the offensive itself 
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A perceptible change took place in Cologne aftei Maix 
started addressing the workers directly. The Neue Rhemische 
Zeitung found its way to the woikers and to the members of 
Gottschalk’s Union, who obviously staited by mistrusting it. 
The Workers’ Union published a pitiful little sheet which 
co.ntamed practically nothing but minutes of Union meetings 
and short paragrahps about the woikers’ eveiyday life It did 
not satisfy even the most modest demands Complaints about 
It were made at meetings, but Gottschalk, a good speakei and 
organizer, was a less than mediocre journalist 
Marx’s field of activity also extended m another diiection 
The various democratic unions, which were distributed all 
over Germany, sent their representatives to a congiess which 
took place in Frankfurt-on-Mam on 14 and 15 June The 
Workers’ Union in Cologne also took part in it If Gottschalk 
had been consistent he would have boycotted the demociatic 
congress just as he had boycotted the two Parliaments ITe did 
not do so The Workers’ Union sent him to Frankfurt as then 
only delegate, because ‘Gottschalk alone was completely com- 
petent to leprcsent the Workers’ Union of Cologne.' ITe was 
to demand an open avowal of a lepublic and an open disavowal 
of the Frankfurt and Berlin Parliaments 
Gottschalk played an important role at the democratic con- 
gress One delegate described him as a man ‘born to be a dic- 
tator, possessing indefatigable energy and intelligence as shaip 
as a guillotine, an image of Robespierre’ Of the two lesolu- 
tions that he proposed, the anti-parliamentary one was rejected 
and the other accepted with a highly significant alteration A 
democratic lepublic was declared to be not, as Gottschalk de- 
manded, the ‘only possible’ system of government but as the 
‘only tenable’ one. He did not leave the congress on this account 
but actually gave his vote in favour of the resolutions which 
detei mined the constitution of the Union itself These de- 
clared the Neue Rhemische Zeitung to be one of the three 
official oigans of the Democratic Party, and appealed to all 
democratic associations existing at any one place to unite 
Three organizations had sent their representatives to the 
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congress from Cologne' the Workers’ Union, the Democratic 
Umon and the Association of Employers and Employed. 
These ought now to have united. Gottschalk wanted a com- 
plete fusion of the three, which, in view of the great numerical 
preponderance of the Workers’ Union, would have meant the 
complete submergence of the othci two organizations in his 
The Democratic Union declined to be submerged and pro- 
posed that a bureau of coopeiation be aeated instead 
Negotiations were still in pi ogress when events occuired which 
fundamentally altered the situation of the Cologne demo- 
crats 

The bourgeoisie were not alone in their hatred of Gott- 
schalk. The police had had an eye on him for a long time, 
and they stepped in now According to the police report 
Gottschalk and Anneke were said to have proposed to the 
Workers’ Union ‘the foundation of a republic by violent 
means’. Gottschalk and Anneke were arrested on 3 July The 
prison gates closed behind them for six months 

An interregnum in the Workers’ Union now began. Not 
one of Gottschalk’s adherents was capable of replacing him. 
Joseph Moll was elected temporary president. Although he 
was an opponent of Gottschalk’s, his eneigy, courage, and 
knowledge had earned him general respect He and Schappei 
now became the leaders of the Umon, and both of them were 
political partisans of Marx An attempt to attack Maix from 
another quarter miscarried Marx’s old opponent, Wilhelm 
Weitling, came to Cologne in the middle of July On 21 July 
at the Democratic Union he made ‘an exciting speech in 
which he proclaimed the necessity of a complete reorganiza- 
tion of our political and social institutions’, in the words of a 
newspaper favourably disposed towards him This speech was 
reported in full in the official organ of the Democratic Union 
In America, Weitling had learned nothing whaievei. He still 
preached government by the ‘judicious’ “ because neither in 
Germany nor in America nor even in the DemocraUc Union, 
as he not very politely added, was the mob capable of recog- 
nizing where its real interests lay Maix answered him at a 
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meeting on 4 August In their social development, he said, 
the Germans were now where the French had been in 1 789. To 
set up a dictatorship to realize any one man’s ideas would be 
absurd. The sovereign power, as in the case of the Provisional 
Government in Paris, must be formed of the most hetero- 
geneous elements, which then, by the exchange of ideas, must 
decide on the most effective method of government.^® The 
drafting of the report cannot be said to be very clear, but 
Marx’s lin e of argument can be detected thiough the muddled 
statement He demanded that the German revolution be com- 
pleted, the bourgeois revolution, the German 1789, represent- 
ing the coalition of all the forces of democracy, all ‘the highly 
heterogeneous elements’. 

In the meantime a joint committee of Cologne demociats 
had been foimed. Marx and Schneider, a lawyei, repiesented 
the Democratic Union, Schapper and Moll the Workeis’ 
Union, and two others represented the Association of Em- 
ployers and Employed This combination assuied the leader- 
ship of Marx The committee displayed tiemcndous activity 
In the middle of August it oiganized the first Rhineland 
democratic congiess, at which foity delegates lepresented six- 
teen organizations Marx was the life and soul of the congress 
Karl Schurz, the German-American statesman, who was a 
young student at Bonn at the time, described forty years later 
the impression that Marx made upon him 

Marx was thirty years old and already the recognized head of a 
school of socialism A thick-set, powerful man, with his high fore- 
head, his pitch-black hair and beard and his daik, flashing eyes, he 
immediately attracted general attention. He had the reputation 
of great learning in his subject, and what he said was in fact solid, 
logical and clear 

People with unclear minds were always repelled by Marx’s 
clarity and logic Seburz was of the opinion that he had never 
met a man of such wounding and intolerable arrogance of 
manner He nevei forgot the tone of biting contempt with 
which he utteied, almost spat the word ‘bourgeois’. Albert 
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Brisbane, correspondent of the New York Tribune, who was 
staying m Cologne at the time, also saw Marx but saw him 
drrough different eyes. ‘His features gave one the impiession 
of great energy, and behind his sober-minded reserve one 
could see the passionate file of a courageous spirit 
The more outspoken the Neue Rhemische Zeitung became, 
the moie energetically it denounced the left for an irresolu- 
tion bordering on cowardice, if not positive treason, to the 
revolution, the more plainly it hinted that the coopeiation 
of bourgeoisie and proletariat couuld only be temporary, how- 
ever necessary it might be in Germany at the moment; the 
more alarmed the shareholders became. Half of them weie 
lost as soon as the newspaper appeared, and articles about the 
June fighting cost Marx the other half. The paper was brought 
sharply up against serious practical difficulties The printer 
refused to extend credit any further, and one issue of the paper 
failed to appear Fortunately another printer was found, but 
the position became so threatemng that at the end of August 
Marx had to undertake a journey through Geimany and 
Austria to raise the funds necessary to continue. His travels 
took him to Berlin, to Vierma, then to Berlin again. In Vienna 
Marx addressed the local Demociatic Umon and he lectured 
on wage-laboui and capital at the First Vienna Workers’ 
Union In both cities he negotiated with the leaders of left- 
wing organizations. Whether he obtained the assistance he 
required is not known All that is known is that the Neue 
Rhemische Zeitung received very generous support fiom the 
Polish democrats On 18 September Vladislav Koscielsky sent 
the Neue Rhemische Zeitung 1,000 thaleis in their name 
Mai-x returned to Cologne just when the events of Septem- 
ber, the stormiest period of the ‘mad year’ in Cologne, were 
beginning. Their outbreak coincided with the resignation of 
the Prussian ministry of Auerswald-Efansemann Marx had 
castigated it for the cowardice with which it retreated step by 
step before the forces of reaction, which were glowing bolder 
every day Incompetent a government as it had been, it had 
by no means been reactionaiy in intent, and all the key posi- 
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tions in it had been occupied by membeis of the bourgeoisie 
Its resignation was an indication of the impending crash 
Marx summoned the democrats to mass action In the midst 
of this critical situation a number of clashes which had been 
brewing for a long time and had no connection, at least no 
direct connection, with the political change of scene, bioke 
out in Cologne In Cologne, as evciywheic else along the 
Rhine, feelings between townsmen and soldieiy weie veiy 
strained The garrisons consisted predominantly of troops 
fiom east of the Elbe and were systematically incited against 
the people by their officers There had been serious collisions 
between military and civilians m Mainz and Aachen during 
the past spiing. Cologne’s turn came now Soldiers attacked 
and beat civilians without any cause whatevei. There was 
general indignation at this, and it was by no means confined 
to the democrats. It was widespread among the othciwise en- 
tiiely ‘loyal’ population The editoiial staff of the None 
Rheimsche Zeitung took the protest in hand Wilhelm Wolff 
and Engels summoned an open-air mass meeting at which 
the brutality of the soldiery was denounced and a committee 
of public safety, thirty stiong, was elected to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such attacks Marx was a member of the committee 
To the excitement caused by these events in Cologne thcie 
was now added indignation at the advance of reaction in 
Prussia and at the Prussian armistice with Denmark. This 
indignation swept through the whole of Geimany and created 
a situation which caused many to believe that the outbreak of 
a second revolution was at hand. To the democrats and liberals, 
even the most moderate of them, the war with Denmaik was 
an affair of the whole of the German people Schleswig- 
Holstein was Geiman territory subject to the Danish throne, 
to liberate it from its Danish overlords was one of the foie- 
most tasks of the United Germany movement When the wai 
broke out students and workeis who had just been fighting 
at the barricades in Berlin hurried to volunteer for the aimy 
The struggle for Schleswig-Holstein had become a symbol of 
German unity And now Prussia signed an armistice with 
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Denmark. That meant its abandonment of the United Ger- 
man front and its return to the old, purely Prussian and purely 
dynastic poltcy. The armistice at Malmd was felt as a deliber- 
ate challenge, an insolent slap in the nation’s face. As for the 
National Assembly, it vacillated, swung unworthily this way 
and that, and on 1 6 September expressed its consent to the 
aimistice. 

On 17 September a huge mass meeting gathered at Wor- 
ringen, near Cologne It was attended by delegations flora 
innumerable Rhineland towns and many peasants from the 
surrounding distnct. It resolved, on Engels’s proposal, that 
should Prussia and the National Assembly at Frankfurt come 
into conflict they would stand by Germany ‘through thick 
and thin’ That the National Assembly had capitulated to 
Prussia in the meantime was not yet known at Cologne When 
the news ariived anger knew no bounds Indignation was 
widespread throughout Germany There was serious fighting 
m Frankfurt on 18 September, and two of the most hated 
leactionary deputies were lynched. The Demociatic Union 
and the Workers’ Union at Cologne declared their solidaiity 
with the fighters at the Fiankfuit bairicades and the Neue 
Rheimsche Zeitung started a subscription fund for the insui- 
rectionaries and their families. Next day the King appointed 
General Pfuel Prime Minister of Prussia. Pfuel was hated by 
the democrats as the oppressor of the Poles. His nomination 
only served to pour oil on the flames 

The military had made their preparations, the troops in the 
fortresses were leady for action and gims were directed on the 
town. The second Rhineland democratic congress was inten- 
ded to meet on ej September On that day, at seven o’clock in 
the morning, Heimann Becker and Kail Schapper were aiicst- 
ed Moll escaped arrest because a crowd quickly gatheied and 
prevented the police from seizing him The city militia refused 
to help the police The whole city was m an iipioar Marx 
hurried to the Workets’ Union. He and Buigers, who weie 
informed of the situation in full, ‘dcclaied in the name of the 
congress that in no circumstances, least of all at the picsent 
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moment, did they want a rising.’*’ The workers, exaspeiated 
at the loss of then leaders, listened ‘with gloomy looks’. Other 
meetings took place, here and there people actually started 
putting up baincades, but no actual fighting took place The 
preponderance of the military was so gieat that the city militia, 
who in any case were not so very detei mined to cairy matters 
to extremes, held back, and the woikeis, unarmed 01 badly 
armed, could not fight alone The outbreak must not be con- 
fined to Cologne and could not start yet The crisis must first 
become even more acute Marx declined to consent to a local 
riot. Germany was not ready for a genei al rising yet. 

Not a single shot had been fired in Cologne, but the miluaiy 
wished to savour their triumph to the full Maitial law was 
proclaimed, all political associations weie dissolved, all meet- 
ings were forbidden, and the radical papers, starting with the 
Neue Rhetmsche Zeitung, were suspended The reactionaiy 
Press could scarcely contain itself with joy at the end of its 
hated enemies. The entire editorial staffs have had to take 
flight’. It exulted. This was an exaggeration. Wan ants were 
issued for the airest of Engels, Dronke and the two Wolffs 
Marx not having .spoken at any public meeting, the police had 
no excuse for taking proceedings against him But the position 
of the newspaper was more than difficult. Besides Maix, only 
Georg Weeith, who was in charge of the feuillcton, lemained 
All the rest of the staff had been forced to fly. 

If the reaction thought the time had come for icjoicmg, 
they rej'oiced a little too soon Marx had no intention of laying 
down his arms. In spite of the paper’s financial position, which 
was now, of course, more despeiate than evei, he promptly 
opened negotiations to continue publication at Dusseldoif 
should the state of martial law be prolonged 

The negotiations turned out to be superfluous The un- 
necessary declaiation of martial law loused even the tamest 
ciuzens of Cologne against the military command The city 
council unanimously demanded its wlthdiawal Theie weie 
debates about it in the Beihn Chamber, and they wcie vciy 
embaiiassmg to the Government. On 3 Octobci the mililaiy 
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authorities withdrew martial law very reluctantly, but under 
orders from Berlin. The Neue Rheimsche Zeitung appeared 
again a week later Marx prominently announced that the 
editorial staff remained unchanged, but with the addition of 
Ferdinand Freikgrath, who had just been acquitted of a 
charge of high treason. Before the period of martial law the 
newspaper had had 6,000 subscribers, which placed it in the 
front rank of German newspapers, in circulation as well as in 
influence In a short time it reached its old position and even 
surpassed it 

Marx’s influence on the Workers’ Union had grown 
stronger and stronger. It was only natural that the Union 
should now invite him to become its leader It had lost its 
president for the second time since Gottschalk’s arrest. Moll 
was a fugiuve and Schapper in prison A delegation approach- 
ed Marx, but it was only after a good deal of hesitation that 
he agreed to accept the position He explained his reasons at 
a meeting on 1 6 October His position in Cologne was piecari- 
ous. He was no longer a Prussian subject, and although the 
Cologne council had granted him a peimit to stay in the city, 
the state authorities would not hear of his nationality being 
restored Besides, he would shortly have to appear before a 
jury because of an alleged offence against the Press laws, to 
say nothing of his being overwhelmed with woik on account 
of the temporary dispersal of the editorial committee of the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung 'Nevertheless’, according to the 
minutes of the meeting, 'he was prepared temporarily to com- 
ply with the wish of the workers until Di Gottschalk should 
be released Government and bourgeoisie must be convinced 
that despite all persecution there are always people ready to 
place themselves at the workers’ disposal’^® 

Marx, who had in effect been president of the Woikeis’ 
Union ever since the temporary election of Moll to that posi- 
tion, now became its president in name as well It was the 
outward sign of his victory in the struggle he had been cany- 
ing on foi SIX months in the lanks of the woikers’ organiza- 
tions and the Communist League m Cologne 
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Defeat with Honour 

The reactionary Press poured scorn on the workeis for their 
‘cowardice’ in retreating when things grew difficult. Marx 
denied that it was cowardice. It merely meant that they were 
not reckless. The moment for a general rising would only 
come when great questions and mighty events urged the 
united population into battle 

The October rising should have been such a moment The 
revolutionaries of Vienna rose once moie, in alliance with 
Kossuth’s Hungary, to fight the decisive battle with the re- 
habilitated forces of Habsburg absolutism. On its outcome 
depended not the victory or defeat of the revolution in Austria 
alone. The fate of the whole German i evolution would be 
decided in Vienna. If the ITabsbtirgs conquered, so would the 
Hohenzollerns, and March would have been in vain Foi Ger- 
many’s sake they must not win 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung issued impassioned appeals 
to the democrats of Geimany, employed its most powciful 
arguments, used the glowing verses of Ficiligrath, urging 
them to make Vienna’s cause their own 

Wenn wir nocli knien konnten, wii lagen auf den Knicn, 

Wenn wir noch beten konnten, wir beteten fui Wien * 

The left produced their usual resounding rhetorical phiases 
in praise of the Viennese. But they failed to understand, would 
not listen, no longer had the strength to carry out the task of 
the moment that of defending Vienna in Beilin, Dresden 
and Frankfurt. Germany’s calamitous division into minor 
states meant that every general question assumed a variety 
of local forms - a Prussian form, a Saxon form, a Badencse 

* ‘If we could only kneel, wc should go down on oiu knees, 

If we could only pray, we should pray for Vienna,' 

K M.— 7* 
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foim, a Bavanan. form and so on As local questions they were 
incapable of solution. There could be only one German revolu- 
tion. The alternative was the Geiman counter-i evolution. 

The second democratic con'gress met in Berlin at the end 
of October There were debates and more debates, and the 
time was frittered away with eloquent but empty speeches In 
Its appeal for the Viennese, ‘pulpit pathos’ was substituted for 
‘revolutionary energy’, in the words of Marx Germany did 
not rise, and Vienna was left to its fate The imperial troops 
entered the Austrian capital on i November 

Prussia’s turn, quite logically, came next On 2 November 
Pfuel’s cabinet resigned in Beilin It was not leactionaiy 
enough for the King, who felt himself strong enough now 
The new Prime Minister he appointed was Count Branden- 
burg, an illegitimate son of Friediich Wilhelm II. Bran- 
denburg ordered the Beilin Parliament out of Beilin. It was 
unwilling to go, so a regiment of guaids quite easily dispersed 
it In March the King had said that soldiers weic the only 
thing of any use against democrats. 

The Assembly opposed force not with force but with 
phrases. It had spent its whole time retreating step by step. 
Now, when its members should have organized armed resist- 
ance, acted like revolutionaries, leady to face every peril, even 
a sanguinary defeat, which would have been a thousand times 
better guarantee of a resurrection than a timid capitulation, 
the Chamber ceremomously ‘took its stand on the law’ The 
soldiers, of course, took their stand on the more solid ground 
of Berlin The Chamber offered passive resistance, which 
meant in effect no resistance at all. The utmost to which they 
roused themselves was to issue an appeal to the country not to 
pay taxes to an unconstitutional government 

That was only the first and most obvious answer to the 
reactionary onslaught. Marx had proclaimed a tax boycott 
in the Rhineland before the Chamber made its decision Now 
blow after blow must inevitably follow Cologne waited for 
the signs of battle from the capital. News was spread that the 
Berlin city milida had refused to hand over their aims. This 
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was the moment that Marx had been waiting for. Now the 
hour had struck. He appealed to the west of Germany to go 
to the assistance of Beilm, ‘with men and arms’.^ 

But the news was false. The people of Berlin remained quiet. 
The city mihtia handed over their arms. Junker ofliccis prom- 
enaded up and down Unter den Linden as of yore, full of 
contempt for the civilian rabble Even the forcible dispersal 
of the Prussian National Assembly failed to enliven the feeble 
glow of the German revolution. 

Cologne was swarming with soldiers The military were 
thiisting for an oppoitunity to shoot and stab to light and 
left to theii heart’s content. It would have been madnes.s 
to have stood up to be butchered by them. Marx issued warn- 
ings agamst false heroism. At the same time he did evei'ything 
possible to extend the movement. To open an attack in 
Cologne alone would meiely have resulted in the riot he had 
condemned as hopeless in September. Beilin did not stir But 
at all costs something must be done. The German revolution 
must not be allowed to go down to defeat so ignominiously 
On 18 November, Marx, jointly with Schapper and the 
lawyer Schneldei, issued an appeal for a tax boycott in the 
name of the Rhineland distiict democratic committee Passive 
resistance presupposed active resistance, the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung proclaimed, otherwise it would be equivalent to the 
struggles of a calf in the slaughter-house. Marx theiefore 
appealed for a general levy of the people, of all men of military 
age, for the distribution of weapons, for the forming of com- 
mittees of public safety and for the removal of officials who 
lemained loyal to the Government ^ 

The Prussian National Assembly might still, perhaps, have 
been able to cairy the people with it, although the most fav- 
ourable moment had passed But it grew afraid of its own 
courage. It had been banished by the King to the reactionary 
little country town of Biandenburg. 

^ It spent two weeks raging and fuming and then, with plain- 
tive whines and ineffectual muimuis, went to Brandenbuig. 
Once there it was promptly dissolved. 
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Oa 5 December 1848 Prussia was granted a new constitution 
A rising for such a Chamber, a popular 1 evolution for the 
benefit of a bourgeoisie such as this would have been senseless. 
Marx explained to a Cologne juiy a few weeks later what the 
struggle was about. ‘What confronted us’, he told them, ‘was 
the struggle between ancient feudal bureaucracy and modern 
bourgeois society, the fight between the society of landed 
property and industrial society, between the society of faith 
and the society of knowledge Between these two foims of 
societies theie could only be a struggle to the death But the 
bourgeoisie, who should have fought for their own inteiesls, 
their class interests, cried off, shiiked, evaded their task They 
wanted the revolution, they could not help wanting it, but 
they shrank from the cost They cast fearful glances at the 
masses whom they had set in motion because they themselves 
were too weak to face feudalism alone, the masses whom they 
also feared For behind their own levolution they could al- 
ready perceive the second levoIution luildng, the revolution 
that would be against them Lacking initiative, lacking faith 
in the people and faith in themselves, they failed to exert the 
strength to seize the power as they might have seized it They 
did not even go halfway They allowed the whole of the old 
state apparatus to remain intact, in the ingenuous hope of 
establishing their supiemacy and preserving it with its help 
The nobility, the army, the bureaucracy allowed them to hold 
sway as long as the elementary popular movement threatened 
to sweep everything away The bouigeoisie were good enough 
as a screen to shelter behind, while danger threatened As soon 
as they were no longer necessary for this purpose the feudal 
classes dispensed with their services * 

The experiences of the past nine months had made one 
thing plain beyond all doubt. Vienna and Berlin, the Pius- 
sian Chamber and the National Assembly at Fiankfurt, the 
speech-making and still more the behaviour of the paitics, all 
pointed to one thing. The revolution could only be accom- 
plished against the bourgeoisie In a seiies of ai tides in which 
he summed up the progress of events Maix concluded that 
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the alternative before Germany now wah the countcr-i evolu- 
tion of feudal absolutism or the ‘social-republican revolution’.^ 
'Social-iepublican’ was the term he used, not ‘socialist’ or 
’proletarian’. The seventeen points of the progranunc of the 
Communist League had demanded a icpublic with socialist 
institutions, a republic with equal suffrage for all, which should 
free the peasants of all feudal burdens, assure the woikeis a 
livelihood by national workshops, the breaking of the imwei 
of the aristocracy of finance for the benefit of indusliy and 
the petty bourgeoisie, a state bank to replace the piivatc banks 
and control ciedit Social republicanism involved neither the 
abolition of private ownership of the means of pioduction 
nor the abolition of class conflicts. It meant capitalism still, 
hut capitalism in a state in which woikcis, petty bourgeoisie 
and peasants had maximum concessions. The social- 


republican revolution did not emancipate ihe pioletaiiat; it 
merely prepared the giound for the struggle fen its cm.uuipti- 
tion. If the bourgeoisie failed, if they did not manage to aitaiii 
what was expected of them, i.c. a constitutional monaichy in 
theory but their own supiemacy in fact, the othci anti-fcudal 
classes must pait from them and workers, petty liotirgeoisic, 
and peasants must advance for the social republic. 

From the autumn cif 1848 onwards the Nciie Rhdniwlie 
Zeitimg started changing its tone. If previously it had only 
paid slight attendon to specifically working-class questions, 
wishing to avoid anything tending to distuib harmonious co- 
operation between bourgeoisie and prolctaiiat against the 
forces of absolutism, it now set itself to demonsliating the full 
extent of the antagonism between proletariat and bouigeoisic. 
It gave publicity to the work-book that the municipal authoii- 
ties of Colope imposed on its workers, a shameless document 
demonstrating the workers’ lack of rights. The Nenc Rhein- 
tsene ^eitung declared that this was evidence of what kind 
0 constitution the Geiman bouigeoisic would give the people 
11 It came into power ‘ ^ 

The weakness of the German rcvoluiicm was now manilest 
Its most deep-seated cause lay m Gcimany’s defective ccon- 
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omic development All the negative factors which had come 
to light, the splitting up of the revolutionary movement m die 
separate states, the weakness of the bourgeoisie, the ineitia of 
the petty bourgeoisie, the uncertainty of the woikers, all had 
their deepest roots in it After the collapse of Vienna and 
Berlin, in the face of die growing apathy and paralysis which 
seemed to be extending its grip from day to day, all hope that 
the German revolution might once moie find sufficient 
strength within itself seemed to disappear Towards the end 
of 1848 Maix rested all his hopes upon a blow from without 
The Gallic cock must grow again. The revolution in its course 
thiough Europe had started out from Pans, in Pans the 
counter-revolution had gained its first victories, in Pans like- 
wise it would suffer its next defeat. Not a country m Euiope 
now lived its own life alone; the same battle-fiont lan through 
them all. The levolution could not conquei in any countiy un- 
less the countei-i evolution were overlhiown in Fiance The ar- 
ticle with which the NeuP Rhemisclie Zeitung greeted the 
New Year ended with the words ‘Revolutionaiy using of the 
French working class, world war, that is the programme foi 

1849’-' 

In the revolution's period of decline the respective social 
forces stood out far more plainly than dunng its period of 
advance The strength and weakness of the various classes 
were now apparent. The ultra-left chose just this moment to 
lose all sense of proportion. They clung the moie fanatically 
to their wish-picture the farther reality departed fiom it At 
the beginning of 1849 a fresh attack on Maix was hatched 
in the Workers’ Union 

In spite of the unrelenting efforts of the public piosecutor, 
supported by the partisan president of the coiiit, to secuie a 
conviction of Gottschalk, ‘who appealed to the crude masses, 
the lowest section of society, the most incapable of all of fotm- 
ing an opinion’, the jury had acquitted him Maix’s acceptance 
of the presidency of the Workers’ Union had only been pro- 
visional Now that Gottschalk was free once more, he was able 
to resume it. But in the meantime a giea< deal had changed in 
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the Union, and Goltschalk’s long impiisonmcnt had not been 
without Its effect on him. The school thiougli which the 
Union had passed in those stormy days tindei the lcadeishi[) 
of Marx and his fiiends had not been in vain. It liad cvolveil, 
Its understanding of the course of development had become 
infinitely clearer, it no longer only differentiated l)eiween 
black and white, between heaven and hell, as it had done m 
the past, it had learned to differentiate both in the camji ol 
the counter-revolution and in its own, it no longei stood foi .ill 
or nothing 

Gottschalk was bittcily disappointed ‘Ilis’ Union, which he 
legarded so tendeily as his own ci cation and licheved he could 
sway this way and that as i£ it weic his own propei ty, had been 
stolen from him He decided that it needed leoigam/ation, 
and proposed that full powers he vested in the jiiesiclenr - that, 
of course, meant Gottschalk himself - to ajipoint his own 
officers, foi lie alone possessed the necessaiy knowledge, midei- 
standmg and authoiity The Union clcehned to submit to a 
dictatorship of this soit, and Gottschalk was cm aged at its 
‘ingiatitude’ His vanity was so wounded that at the hegim 
ning of Januaiy 1849 he left Cologne without saying anything 
to anybody and went to Biussels But befoic leaving he gained 
control of the Union newspaper, and the new cditoi whom he 
put in charge was his unconditional adherent, as he was des- 
tined soon to show by what he wiote about the foichcoming 
elections. " 


Gottschalk may have asked the members of the Woikcis’ 
Union to put him up as candidate for the Prussian National 
Assembly and they may have icfuscd. This was latei heiieied 
to have been the chief reason foi his dcpaituic fioin Cologne 
Gottschalk denied it, however, and iccalled his altitude to the 
elections of 1848, to participation in which he had been so 
stiongly opposed. But that had been m 1848. In ,849 Goti- 
schalk becarne a c.andidate, though not in Cologne, lie stood m 
iJonn and also in a peasant constituency nciu Bonn, on both 
occasions without success 

The elections, undei the new constitution granted liy the 
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King, were due to take place on 0,2 February 1849. The Wor- 
kers’ Union spent weeks discussing whether to participate in 
them or not Anneke, who was a fiiend ol Gottschalk, 1 hough 
he did not remain a partisan of his to the end, was in favoiu 
of the Woikers’ Union putting up their own candidate. Marx 
opposed this, in the fiist place for the practical icason that the 
time till the election was too short to make tlie nccessaiy pre- 
parations In principle, of course, he was in favour of putting 
up workers’ candidates, but foi the moment it was not a ques- 
tion of ‘doing something on grounds of principle but of ci ea- 
ting opposition to the Government, to absolutism and to 
feudal domination’ He was far from agreeing on matters of 
principle with Raveaux, whom he had relentlessly criticized, 
and with Schneider, both of whom were standing as candi- 
dates. But it was not a question of a struggle between ‘red’ and 
‘pink’ democrats now. ‘In view of the impossibility of putting 
one’s own principles into effect it was necessary to unite with 
the other opposition party in ordci not to leave the victory to 
absolute monarchism 

This was another attempt to go pait of the way with the 
radical bourgeoisie. It was an attempt undertaken without 
much hope of rallying the ranks m a battle that was almost 
lost. Yet It was the only course open in Germany as long as a 
blow did not come to clear the stifling atmosphere from with- 
out. In this situation, with the forces distiibuted as they weie, 
anything else would have amounted to so much empty verbiage. 

The second Prussian National Assembly was also elected by 
indirect voting The primary voters elected the electors who 
elected the actual deputies. 'The left-wing bloc were successful 
m Cologne Of the 344 electors 200 were democrats and oppo- 
nents of the constitution the King had granted. They sent 
two deputies to Berlin • KyU, and Schneider the lawyer, with 
whom Marx had worked for months in the Democratic Union 

The majority of the membeis of the Workers’ Union weie 
followers of Marx. Gottschalk’s closest followers, utterly op- 
posed to compromise as of old, clinging to their principles all 
the more obstinately because they were utterly incapable of 
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practical political thinking, wrong even when an eiror m their 
calculations accidentally produced the right result, now tluew 
all discretion to the winds and used their papci to attack Maix 
more and more violently. Gottschalk still retained his coiitiol 
of the Union paper, and the Union failed to regain it Conse- 
quently it was forced to start a new paper of its own From 
February onwaids there were two workeis’ newspapeis in 
Cologne, fighting each other hammer and tongs. Gottschalk’s 
paper* declared lelentless warfare on ‘all parties, from that of 
the Neve Preussischc Zettung [the nionthpicce of the cxtieme 
right] to that of the Neue Rheinische Zettung’. In the issue of 
35 February 1849 theie appeared an open letter 'to lieu Kail 
Marx’, which laid plain the suhstance of the dispute between 
Gottschalk and him It was not signed hut was wiitlen by 
Gottschalk, who remained behind the scenes hut took a veiy 
lively part in the sectional squabble as hefoie. Wounded piicle 
was not the smallest of his motives At the* Fiankfmt Demo- 
crats’ Day Schapper had said that Maix was desiined to play 
a gieat role, and this had hurt him He consoled himself with 
the thought that this Goliath must meet lus David too, 

The ‘open lettei’ seized on an aiticle of Maix’s in the IN one 
Rheimsche Zettung of 21 Januaty Gottschalk chose well 
Nevei before and ncvei again m the Ncuc Rhenmchr Zettung 
did Marx expiess with such claiity his inteipietalion of the 
tasks of the levolution and the lolc played in it by the various 
classes ® 

The elecnons foi the second Prussian National Assembly 
were at hand. The bourgeoisie weic prepaicd to put up with 
the new constitution. Maix laid bare once moie - in woids 
that were ciystal-clear and weie this ttmc entirely lacking m 
that scorn which he seldom spaied usually - how insepaiably 
their interests were inteiwoven with this constitution. It was 
not a question now of a icpubhc 01 even of a lecl icpuhhc, hut 
simply of the old absolutism with its hieiaichy on the one 
M and the icpicscntauvc system of the bourgeoisie on the 
ot ei Prussia must cither attain the political oigamzaiion 
conesponding to the social conditions of the cenliny 01 leiam 
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a political constitution corresponding to the social conditions 
of the past. The struggle against the bouigeois system of 
private property could not yet be. It confronted England and 
was on the ordei of the day in Fi ance In Gei many the struggle 
was rather against a poltitical system whieh threatened bour- 
geois piivate property because it left the helm of the ship of 
state to the representatives of feudal private pioperty, to the 
king by the giace of God, the aimy, the bureaucracy, the pio- 
vincial Junkers, and a numhei of finance barons who were 
their allies 

Marx then proceeded to demonstrate in detail how Prussian 
feudalism had injured and was continuing to injure the boui- 
geoisie, how it was restiicting the development of modem big 
industry, hampeimg foieign tiade, delivering German in- 
dustry helpless into the hands of English competition He 
demonstrated how Prussian fiscal policy and the Piussian 
bureaucratic machine had cut eveiything, great and small, to 
the measuie of the feudal classes. The class intciest of the boui- 
geoisie was to destroy the feudal state themselves That was 
their historical task, and this revolution was their levolution 

What of the workers and the petty bourgeoisie? 

We say to the workers and the petty bourgeoisie . rathci suffer in 
modern bourgeois society, which by the development of industry 
creates the mateiial means for the foundation of a new society 
which will free you all, than step backwards into an obsolete form 
of society, which, under the pretext of saving yoiu class, will 
plunge the whole nation back into medieval baibaiism 

In these words Marx expressed, brutally and without the 
slightest regard foi fondly nourished illusions, the fact that 
the revolution, on whomsoevei’s shoulders it might be borne, 
must be the bourgeois revolution first and could be no other, 
because it was necessary to free bourgeois conditions of pro- 
perty, i e., m later language, capitalist economy, from all the 
fetteis that hampered its development. The proletauan 1 evo- 
lution would only be possible aftei capitalist economy had 
created the conditions that piesupposcd it 
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Gottschalk’s reply to Marx was * 

What is the purpose of such a revolution? Why si 
of the proletaiiac, spill our blood for this? Must we 
voluntarily into the purgatoiy of a deciepit capitah 
to avoid a medieval hell, as you, sn pieachei, proc 
order to attain fiom there the nebulous heaven of j 
ist cieed? 

It was the question that Weitling put, it was 
that Willich and his supporters were to put a yet 
the question that Bakunin’s followers put in the 
tune the bourgeois revolution was the Older of 
question was put to scientific socialism, expiesE 
impatience as that to which the London commi 
classic foimula in 1850 — ‘We must come into ] 
or lay ourselves down to sleep ’ 

Gottschalk’s open lettei also contained the 
such ideas could only come from an intellectual 
in earnest about the salvation of the oppressed. ^ 
the workers, the hunger of the pool have only a 
tiinaire interest for them They aie not touched 
stirs the heart of men ’ Thus did Gottschalk, hi 
lectual in the guise of a proletarian, make play 
trust of intellectuals felt by many workers; as if 
relapse into barbaiism held tenors for Marx, 1 1 
and cultivated minds, but not for the woikers 
schalk, the paity of the 1 evolutional y pioletaiia 
He derided Maix foi making the outbreak ol 
Germany dependent on an outbreak in Franc 
break in Fiance dependent on an outbreak ix 
maintained that the proletariat must carry ou 
here and now, without hesitations or misgivin; 
tion must be permanent and must continue ui 
of the pioletaiiat It was obvious that, hold 
these, Gottschalk was bound to reject coopci 
bourgeois democrats even if they were not 
anothei dig at Marx) such ‘wealcIingKS and n 
Cologne deputies whom Marx had lecominend 
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If Gottschalk expected Marx to continue the controversy he 
was sadly disappointed. Marx ignored the attack He had 
succeeded in keeping his controversy with Weitlmg behind 
the scenes and he did not engage in polemics ‘towards the 
left’ this time either. Instead of indulging in a theoietical battle 
with Gottschalk in a situation which demanded the concentra- 
tion of all forces against the light, instead of engaging in a 
controveisy tliat might easily be miscontrued and was in any 
case inopportune, he preferred setting forth his own positive 
point of view Later, in a situation that was m many icspects 
similai, on the occasion of Lassalle’s agitation against the 
Prussian Progressive Party, Marx adopted the same attitude 
But It was impossible for his comrades in the Workers’ Union 
to keep silence The breach between them and Gottschalk’s 
followers was so great that the Union ended hy splitting into 
two GottschaUc’s adherents resigned and foimed then own 
organization It only survived foi a few months A yeai later 
the old Union also expiied, shattcied by the blows of the 
reaction 

After Gottschalk’s return to Cologne in the summer of 1849, 
he took practically no more part in political activity Pie re- 
sumed his medical pracuce as a faithful and selfless helper of 
the poor. Cholera broke out in the autumn, and Gottschalk, 
actuated by the sympathy for the poor which was the whole 
reason of his being, was the first and for a long time the only 
doctor to woik in the infected slum districts. He caught the 
disease himself and died, after a day’s illness, on 8 Septembei 
1849 Many hundreds of workers followed their dead friend to 
his grave 

In the struggle against the majority of the Workers’ Union, 
a substantial proportion of Gottschalk’s adherents had been 
actuated by personal motives and emotional attachment to 
their leader Gottschalk had expressed, in however distoiled 
and mutilated a fashion, an undercurrent of feeling m the 
revolutionary movement that grew stiongei and stionger as 
time went on and affected even those who had hitherto fol- 
lowed Marx in his policy of coalition with bourgeois demo- 
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cracy. The same aspiration, to libeiate the workers’ movement 
from all burdensome and oppressive ties, called the Com- 
munist League into being once moie 

Its old leaders, with Schapper and Moll at their head, had 
never been entirely reconciled to the dissolution of the League, 
although they had not been able to resist Marx’s arguments 
for its dissolution. The branches of the League abroad had 
never acknowledged its dissolution At the second demociatic 
congress in Berlin, Ewerbeck, leadei of the Pans branch, had 
conversations with former League members, with whom he 
arianged to summon a general League congiess in Berlin foi 
December 1848. The congress was to appoint new executive 
officers in place of those pieviously appointed by Maix. The 
victory of leaction m Berlin prevented the congiess fiom 
taking place, but the will to levive the League was there Moll, 
who settled in London after fleeing fiom Cologne, was parti- 
cularly active m the matter Members of the London branch 
cooperated with him in drafting new League statutes Moll, 
Heiniich Bauer and George Eccarius were to be the leaders of 
the resuscitated League, 

At the beginning of 1849 Schapper was infoimcd by Moll 
of the London decision and invited to found a branch m 
Colo'gne Schapper summoned the old members of the League 
and a few of the most active membeis of the Workeis’ Union 
and established a branch. Marx, Engels and the lest of the 
editorial staff of the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung seem to have 
been invited to join it in vain A shoit time afterwaids Moll 
appeared surreptitiously in Cologne as the lepiescntalive of 
the new cential office He travelled all over Germany establish- 
ing contacts on behalf of the organization His chief aim was 
to persuade Marx and Engels to rejoin the League 

A meeting took place at the edi tonal offices of the Ncue 
Rhemtsche Zeitung Maix, Engels and Wilhelm WolfI weie 
present, besides Moll and membeis of the Cologne bianch 
‘The discussion centred on whether the League ought to be 
re-established 01 not’, one of tho.se present at the meeting latei 
wrote 
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Those who took part in the debate were chiefly Mai x, Engels and 
Woia on the one side and Schapper and Moll on the other Marx 
declared once again that under existing conditions, with fieedom 
o£ speech and freedom of the Press, tlie League was superfluous 
Schapper and Moll, on the other hand, insisted that the League 
was absolutely essential Marx and his colleagues also objected to 
the statutes that Moll proposed 

Marx’s objections were based on. the League’s proposed pio- 
gramme - its aims, as set forth in the statutes, were not those 
of the communists - as well as on its pioposed organization, 
which ‘tended towards the conspnatorial’ Marx was sup- 
ported by Engels and Wolff, besides a few membeis of the 
Cologne branch, and Moll left Cologne without attaining his 
object 

The freedom of speech and of the Press, which in Marx’s 
opinion made the re-estabhshment of the League superfluous, 
still existed, certainly, but they were increasingly menaced 
every day. The "Neue Rheini’^che Zeitimg had to defend itself 
against more and more violent attacks The officials whom it 
so pitilessly criticized had harassed it with complaints evei 
since the first day of its existence. They felt themselves ‘slan- 
dered’ every other minute. Among those who complained 
were the Prussian general Drigalski, a high official named 
Zweiffel, a policeman, and Hecker, the attorney-general Some 
of their objections were so absurd that they had obviously 
been inspired from above For instance, after Marx printed a 
republican appeal by the notorious Gustav Hecker, Hecker, 
the attorney-general, protested at his not having pointed out 
that Gustav Hecker was not the same man. He claimed that 
this omission might possibly have led the readei to suppose 
that he, an official of royal Prussia, was making a republican 
appeal Far moie seiious was an accusation against Maix and 
his comrades based on his appeal to the people to lefuse to 
pay taxes “ 

At first the officials persecuted Marx with accusations which 
they knew to be baseless obviously for the sole purpose of 
temporarily silencing him by a longer oi shelter period in 
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prison on remand. The democrats of Cologne became alarmed 
at the persecutory zeal of the courts. The workers had already 
lost two presidents of their Union, and they were not minded 
to peimit a third to be incarcerated. In the middle of Novem- 
ber, when Maix was asked to appear before the examining 
magistrate on account of some trivial libel allegation, a laige 
crowd of workers gathered outside the court and refused to 
disperse until Marx reappeared. They received him with jubi- 
lation and he was forced to make a shoit speech, the only one 
he ever made in the streets of Cologne But there was even 
greater indignation, to say nothing of very justified anxiety, a 
week later, when Maix and the other members of the comit- 
tee of the Demociatic Union were ordered befoie the court 
once more, this time for accusing the Government of high 
treason and of violating the constitution Before the accused 
appeared before tire examining magistrate, a special delega- 
tion insisted on a high admimstrativc official assuring them 
that they would not be arrested. 

The civil officials preserved at least the outward appearance 
of legal forms The military took moie solid measiues The 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung had by no means soft-pedalled its 
exposuies of the excesses committed by the soldiery at the 
instigation of their officers, particularly during the period of 
martial law. The officers, naturally enough, loathed the paper 
and plied the War Ministry with appeals for the suppression 
of the ‘pernicious rag’. Threatening letters poured in by every 
post One day two non-commissioned officers presented them- 
selves at Marx’s private address and, announcing that the 
newspaper had insulted the rank of non-commissioned officer, 
made threats of violence against the editorial staff ‘Marx re- 
ceived them in his dressing-gown, with the butt of an unloaded 
revolver protruding from one of the pockets’, Engels relates 
‘This sight was sufficient to cause the gentlemen to refrain 
from furthei parleying, and they withdiew meekly, in spite 
of the fact that they were carrying their side-arms ’ 

These crude attempts at intimidation had no effect what- 
ever The civil authorities had no better success. In February 
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1849 Marx twice appeared before a jury to answer their accu- 
sations On the first occasion he was accused of insulting ofR- 
cials, on the second occasion the charge arose out of his Nov- 
ember tax-boycott appeals “ The first charge was easy to rebut, 
and the jury acquitted him after very short deliberation Marx 
took advantage of his second trial to make a biilliant speech 
showing up the whole hypocrisy of the reaction, who them- 
selves tore the law to shreds and then, when men denounced 
them and called for violence against them, they, the law- 
breakers, accused them of violating the law. ‘When the Crown 
makes a countei-revolution the people nghtly reply with a 
revolution.’ They could rid themselves of him as a conquered 
enemy but they could not condemn him as a criminal The 
jury acquitted Marx once more, and the foreman thanked 
him on behalf of his colleagues foi his ‘extremely informative 
speech’ 

The courts having failed them, the now completely infur- 
iated officials were compelled to resoit to other measures A 
favourable opportunity appeared to present itself in March. 
Though Joseph Moll had failed by a long way in attaining the 
objective of his journey in Germany, he had succeeded m 
establishing some connections and he had managed to found 
a branch in Berlin The police were very soon on its tiack, for 
there appear to have been spies among its members They did 
not know a great deal, but they did know some things ; the rest 
they guessed or invented. At the end of March 1849 the police 
conducted a number of house searches, in the course of which 
some papers fell into their hands, including the statistics 
drafted by Moll. They also secured a clue which led them 
to suppose that the headquarters of the seciet organization 
weie m Cologne, The police decided that the leaders must 
necessarily be Engels, Gottschalk, Moll and Marx, who 
in turn took their orders from a Paris committee of three, 
consisting of Herwegh, Pleinzen and Ewerbeck Thus truth 
and falsehood were inextricably mingled, paitly in sheer de- 
fiance of common sense, partly as a consequence of sheer ig- 
norance But a sinister conspuacy had been discovered, the 
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fatherland was in danger, and it was possible to act at last. A 
special commissioner travelled fiom Beilin to Cologne, en- 
trusted with the task of searching the houses of those impli- 
cated, confiscating their papers and issuing warrants foi their 
arrest in accordance with the result of his investigations In 
addition the correspondence of the conspirators was to be 
watched The police visuahzed their hated enemies as already 
in prison They were bitteily disappointed The Cologne auth- 
orities were anxious 'in all friendliness and willingness’ to 
oblige the pohee, but, in view of the mood of the city and the 
complete unreliability of the assize courts, they were unwilling 
to risk another fiasco. They would not even agree to a house 
search being undertaken without specific instructions fiom 
the higher authorities in Berhn So this step misfired as well. 

The Rhineland was not Berlin, and the sympathies of the 
overwhelming majority of the population on the Rhine weie 
to the left Steps the reaction were able to take with impunity 
elsewhere in Prussia had to be pondered well here. The politi- 
cal situation became more strained eveiy day. The new Pius- 
sian National Assembly was far more radical than its piede- 
cessor and its left wing was stronger and more active The 
Democratic Party, under the leadership of D’Estcr of Cologne, 
prepared an armed rising. During the Easter holidays deputies 
from various parts of Germany discussed common action 
should that eventuality occur. 

A ‘live’ section of the bourgeoisie, especially the petty bour- 
geoisie, had roused themselves once more at the eleventh hour 
But It was a section only The vast majority of the boiiigeois 
democrats befuddled themselves with talk and nothing but 
talk The experiences of the past year had taught Marx that 
when things grew serious they would cower by their fii esides 
just as timidly as they had done in September and November 
The republican question was discussed by the Cologne Demo- 
ciatic Union Theie were two long meetings at which the 
question whethei it should continue to call itself ‘democratic’ 
or ‘democratic-republican’ was debated It remained faithful 
to the democratic title But what had been good and right in 
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April 1848 no longer sufEced in April 1849. According to the 
Neue Kolnische Zeitung, which was edited by Anneke, the 
Union was thus determined ‘to plunge deeper into the wide 
waters of democracy, which nowadays has quite taken the 
place of liberalism’. {On 14 April, Marx, Schapper, Wilhelm 
Wolff and Anneke resigned from the Rhineland sectional 
committee of the Democratic Union V Their reasons were that 
the ‘present organization of the Democratic Union included 
too many heterogeneous elements to permit of activity bene- 
ficial to the cause.’ Three days latei the Workers’ Union 
decided to summon a congress of all the workers’ unions of the 
Rhine province and Westphalia and all other organizations 
which acknowledged social democracy, at Cologne on 6 May 
Thus was the separation between bourgeois and proletarian 
democracy finally achieved. In August 1848 Marx had been 
in favour of a coalition of the ‘most heterogeneous’ elements 
In April 1 849 he parted from the democrats because they em- 
braced too many heterogeneous elements. In 1 848 he had been 
in favour of a united fiont of all the anti-feudal classes, now 
he directed that the alliance be dissolved A cleavage had be- 
come inevitable. The differences in equipment, tempo, dan, 
fighting spirit, between the various columns of the great army 
which should have marched as a united front and with a 
single objective against the forces of absolutism and compelled 
the victory, had become too great. A close connection with 
bourgeois democracy had been maintamed as long as possible, 
but It no longer worked, and it was necessary to abandon it 
That did not exclude the possibility of future coalitions be- 
tween the workers’ unions and democracy if circumstances 
should demand it. In February Marx supported the candida- 
ture of the democrats, in April he parted from them, in June 
he went to Pans as a representative of a democratic committee 
Marx may have had an additional reason for deciding on a 
public separation from the democrats at that particular 
moment. In the spring of 1849 the resurrected Communist 
League was to all appearances still very weak But it existed 
nevertheless, and it was to he anticipated that it would soon 
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be of greater importance The closer the countei-i evolution 
approached the greater would be the justification for its exis- 
tence The workers had been only reluctant adheients of the 
necessary but disagreeable alliance with the democrats, and 
the pick of them were obviously disposed to join the League 
and thus sever all connection with the democratic unions. 
Mai-x may well have foreseen the danger that, if he postponed 
parting from the democrats too long, it might result in isola- 
ting himself and his colleagues fiom the impatient woikers 
When Marx rejoined the Communist League is not known 
It may have been at the time when he resigned from the demo- 
ciatic committee The journey he started m the middle of 
April may possibly have been a tour of organization The im- 
mediate reason for it was, of couise, the mcieasing financial 
difficulties of the Neue Rhetmsche Zeitung 

Its circulation ina'eased from month to month, and it was 
read all over Gcimany. But its difficulties weie increased by 
its very success Piinters, compositois, papei-makeis, dispatch 
cleiks had to be paid in cash, and subscriptions flowed in irre- 
gularly and belatedly After the desertion of piactically all the 
shareholders no capital was left The newspaper swallowed up 
the remnants of Marx’s legacy and all his wife’s capital. This 
staved off things for a short time, but in the spring of 1 849 the 
paper was once more on the blink of ruin. Marx tried to raise 
money in Westphalia and the noith-wcst of Germany, but 
with little success. When he returned to Cologne on 9 May he 
bi ought only 300 thalers with him. 

Cologne was quiet, but m other Rliineland towns fighting 
had begun In May 1849 the German revolution flared up for 
the last time Dresden rose and fierce fighting laged in the 
streets for four days The revolutionaries - among whom was 
the director of the Royal Saxon Orchestra, Richard Wagnei 
- were defeated, for the Prussian forces were ovei whelming 
The Bavarian Palatinate was in wild insurrection Baden was 
m the hands of a i evolutionary democratic government. In 
Rhenish Piussia the workers rose at Elbeifeld, Iseilohn, and 
elsewhere The Government’s military stipiemacy was so gieat 
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and the few fighters were so pitifully left in the luich hy the 
petty bourgeoisie that the isolated outbreaks in the Rhineland 
collapsed in a few days This was also the fate of the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung. 

Even now the Government did not dare to ban the paper 
outright They still feared an open rising, though Cologne 
teemed with soldiers Tiue to their natm-e, they adopted ciafty 
bureauciatic measures, They took no steps against the paper, 
they ‘only’ banished Marx Marx having become an ‘alien’ by 
reason of his loss of Piussian nationality, they had the foimal 
right to do so He was a distuibcr of peace and order,** so he 
was desired to leave Piussia at short notice. Marx received the 
expulsion order on i6 May On t8 May the last number of the 
IVewe Rhenische Zeitung appealed, punted in led “ 

A prominent position was given to Freihgrath’s poweiful 
valedictory poem • 

. . Aut der Lippe den Trotz und den zuckendcn Holm, 

In der Hand den blitzcnden Dcgen, 

Noch im Sieiben rufend Die Rebellion 1 

So bin ich in Ehren erlegen 

Nun Ade, nun Ade, du kampfende Welt, 

Nun Ade, ihr rmgenden Heerel 
Nun Ade, du pulvergeschwaiztes Feld, 

Nun Ade, ihr Schwerter und Speere 1 
Nun Ade, doch nkht fur immer Ade ! 

Denn sie toten den Geist nicht, ihr Bruder 1 
Bald richt’ich mich rasselnd in die Hoh 
Bald kehr, ich reisiger wieder I * 

The last issue of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung warned the 
workers against any sort of rising In view of the military 

* ‘Defiance and scorn quivering on my lips, the gleaming dagger in 
my hand, stiU exclaiming rebellion 1 in death, thus am I honourably 
defeated Now farewell, farewell, you woild of battle, farewell, you 
struggling hosts; farewell, you powder-blackened fields, farewell, you 
swords and spears Farewell, but not for ever, for they cannot kill the 
spirit Soon I shall once more be on high; soon I shall return on a 
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situation in Cologne they would have been irretnevably lost 
‘The Prussians will be infuriated by your quiet. In taking their 
farewell the editors of the Neue Rheinische Zeitiing thank 
you for the sympathy shown them. Their last word will 
always and eveiywhere be “The emancipation of the woiking 
class 1’”^' 

The reaction were highly gratified at the disappeai ance of 
the paper ‘with which the Momteur of 1 793 paled in compari- 
son’.“ ‘Its surviving friends will be incapable of rivalling theii 
Rhenish master in scuirility and desecration of the holiest in 
mankind ’ Tlie attitude of the people of Cologne to its disap- 
pearance is demonstrated by the words of a concspondcnt who 
was anything but sympathetic 

No number of the Neue Rheimtche Zettimg caused a greater sen- 
sation than the last It was printed in red from beginning to end. 
The rush at the editorial offices and the demand for this number 
were lealiy extraordinary About 20,000 copies must have been 
printed, and some of them are already fetching a thaler a piece 
Real idolatry was roused by the issue of 18 May One hears again 
and again of instances of the paper being expensively fiamed 

Marx hquidated the affairs of the newspaper with all speed. 
He devoted the cash in hand, the proceeds of the sale of the 
printing press (which belonged to him), etc , to pay the paper’s 
debts His own and his wife’s fortune had been swallowed up 
to the last penny. Frau Marx had to pawn her silver to pay for 
immediate necessities. The staff distributed themselves among 
those parts of Germany where risings had, or had not yet, 
taken place Marx and Engels went south, to the area of in- 
surrection in the Palatinate and Baden 

Not that they expected a great deal from it. They had got 
to know the nature of the petty bourgeoisie, even the best and 
most uptight revolutionaries among them, and of the German 
lower middle class in particular, too well to be able to have 
great expectations. But even their most moderate expectations 
weie disappointed. Maix travelled by way of Fiankfuit and 
tried to persuade the left-wing representatives at the German 
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National Assembly to summon the revolutionary tioops fiom 
Baden and the Palatinate to Frankfurt by parliamentary de- 
cree But that might perhaps have been falsely construed, they 
held No, no, even the left intended to keep itself ‘within the 
framework of the law’. It was no better in areas where usings 
had taken place Marx represented to the leaders that if any- 
thing at all could save them it could only be the most resolute 
offensive They must promptly occupy Frankfurt, place the 
National Assembly under their protection, even if the Assem- 
bly did not explicitly ask for it, and so turn the struggle into 
an all-German one, i.e one of the National Assembly against 
the reactionary governments. But the men of Baden and the 
Palatinate did not look beyond Baden and the Palatinate. 
They stayed where they were and theie they were crushed 
The last rising of the German revolution, like all the others, 
foundered on its local limitations 

In Germany there was no moie work that Marx could do 
He was no soldier, and his place was not in the army, tie went 
to Paris as the representative of the Palatinate democratic 
committee to get as much help for the insurrection as he could 
from the French democrats. Engels was unwilling to miss an 
opportunity of gaining a little practical experience of war ‘As 
after all it was necessary honoris causa that the Neue Rhein- 
ische Zeitung be represented in the army of Baden and the 
Palatinate, I girded on a swoid to my side and went to 
Wlllich.’^' 

Gottschalk’s followers warned the workers against taking 
up arms Their ultra-radicalism ended in a passivity which was 
m fact counter-revolutionary Their paper claimed that the 
workers should quietly wait until the absolutists and the con- 
stitutionalists had exhausted each other. The communists, 
faithful to the words of the Manifesto which urged them to 
support every revolutionary movement aimed at existing 
social and political conditions, stepped without a moment’s 
hesitation into the ranks of the insurrectionary army 



The End of the Communist League 

The more desperate the situation in Geimany became the 
greater hopes did the revolutionaries entertain of France Tn 
France die battle will start a'gam in the spring’, Marx wrote at 
the beginning of 1849 ' The ‘revolutionary volcano’ in France 
seemed on the eve of an eruption, and it seemed to him that 
its flames must inevitably overflow into Germany, Austria 
and Hungary The German counter-revolution could only be, 
must only be an incident in the European revolution What 
did Baden and the Palatinate matter? If Paris rose the whole 
of Europe would be in flames. 

Marx went to Paris. But Paris viewed from within was dif- 
ferent from Pans viewed from without. Cholera was rampant 
in the city. ‘The air was sultiy’, wrote Alexander Plerzen, the 
Russian revolutionary, who was m Paris at the time. ‘A sunless 
heat oppressed mankind. Victims of the contagion fell one 
after another The terrified population, and the procession of 
hearses dashing to the cemetenes as if they were racing, 
seemed in keeping with events’ - i.e the political events of 
June 1849. The irony of history had once more placed revolu- 
tionary warfare upon the order of the day, but it was very 
different from what it had been a year liefore At the end of 
May an expeditionary force of the French Republican Army, 
sent to Italy for the official purpose of defending Italy’s free- 
dom and independence, had stormed Rome, the last strong- 
hold of Italian liberty, and delivered its republican defenders 
into the hands of the Papal Inquisition. The French constitu- 
tion still contained the fine phrase. ‘La R^publique franfaise 
n’emploie jamais ses forces centre la liberty d’aucun people.’* 

On 1 1 June, only a few days after Marx’s arrival in Paris, 

* ‘The republic never employs its forces against the liberty of any 
people ’ 
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Ledru-Rollin, leader of the Montagnards, proposed in the 
Chamber that the President, Louis Bonaparte, and the cabinet 
be arraigned for violation of the constitution. To quote Marx 
in his Class Struggles in France, his words were 'plain, blunt, 
unpretentious, matter-of-fact, pithy and powerful’ The Cham- 
ber postponed the debate on this proposal, but its fate was not 
destined to he settled in the Chamber. 

In the evening a meeting took place between the leaders of 
the Montagnards and the delegates of the workers’ secret 
societies. Marx’s account of the meeting indicates that he 
eithei was present himself or was given detailed information 
by one of the principals at the meeting He very successfully 
fulfilled the task enti listed to him by the Geiman democrats, 
namely that of making contact with the French revolution- 
aries. There is some evidence that would seem to indicate that 
he actually became a member of one of the seciet communist 
organizations in Paris As he wrote to Engels, he came into 
contact with the whole of the levolutionary party and had 
good grounds for hoping that within a few days he would have 
every revolutionary journal in Paris at his disposal ^ But a week 
later no revolutionai y journals were left 
The Montagnards were not one whit behind the German 
parliamentarians of the ‘left’ in indecision They rejected the 
proposal of the workers’ delegates that they should stiike that 
very night True, the chances of a successful rising were no 
longer very great, but the refusal to act cost the Montagnards 
their last chance For when they summoned a demonstration 
to the streets on 13 June the Government had long completed 
its preparations It was a simple matter for their dragoons and 
riflemen to drive the unarmed masses from the streets Some 
of the Montagnard deputies were aiiested, others escaped 
From that day on the National Assembly was ‘nothing but a 
committee of public safety of the Party of Oider’.^ 

The last resistance of the revolutionaiies in Central Euiope 
collapsed at the same time In the Danube basin the army of 
independent Hungary capitulated to the Russian troops, 
which were far superior in numbers and equipment Those of 
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its leaders who fell into the hands of the counter-i evolution 
were hanged. Those who managed to escape to Turkey lived 
in fear of being handed over to the Austrian hangmen by the 
Sublime Porte. In dismembered Germany the 1 evolution died 
piecemeal Even to the very last everything was done to make 
the victory of the counter-revolution as easy as pos.sibk‘, Tlie 
risings in the spring of 1849 broke out one after anothci, each 
outbreak coinciding with the suppression of its predccessoi. 
There was brave lighting in Dresden and on the Rhine, and 
many hundreds, most of them woikers, left their lives on the 
barricades. The words ‘artisan’, ‘miner’, day labouici’, etc., 
constantly recur in the lists of dead 
Many of them were members of the Communist League 
Only the extreme left wing of the workeis’ movement, the 
group that followed Gottschalk and Weitling, opposed the 
nsing. The organ of Gottschalk’s followers warned the workeis 
against participation in. a movement which was not the im- 
mediate concern of the proletariate but of the bourgeoisie. 
This was but a consequence of an attitude which started out 
from extreme revolutionism and necessaiily ended in com- 
plete passivity Whatever their position may have been in 
1848 and 1849, tbe overwhelming majority of the membeis of 
the League flung themselves headlong into the struggle and 
fought to the bitter end Joseph Moll, who was unable to 
return to London after his German journey, helped in the 
preparations for the rising in Baden With characteristic 
courage he even managed to enlist in the insurrectionary 
army under the fire of the Prussian guns Then he went to 
Baden, where he fought bravely and fell in the fighting on the 
Murg, shot in the head by a Prussian bullet 
Engels took part in the campaign, first as a simple infantry- 
man, later as an adjutant to Willich. who was in command of 
a corps of volunteers His was one of the best units of the 
revolunonary army and consisted almost entirely of workers 
Ihe sobei, clear-thinking, sceptically-inclined Engels entered 
the struggle without any great expectations, for the weak sides 
- and It had practically nothing but weak sides - of the whole 
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enterprise did not escape his keen intelligence, but he could 
not deny himself the pleasuie of heartily and unceremoniously 
laughing at the mixture of excitement and alarm manifested 
by the petty-bourgeois revolutionary statesmen. During the 
course of the expedition he drew nearer to Willich, the ‘one 
practical officer’ who took part in it, and he praised him as 
bold in action, cool-headed, clever and quick in decision. 
Engels took part m four engagements, two of which were 
fairly important. ‘I have discovered’, he wrote to Frau Marx 
soon afterwards, ‘that the much-lauded quahty of impetuous 
courage is one of the most ordinary properties that man can 
have He fought to the very end and marched into Swiss 
territory with his corps, which was one of the very last units of 
the revolutionary army to survive,® 

That was the end of the revolution of 1 848, the beginning of 
which had been so full of promise, moreover, it was the end 
of the period of European history which culminated in it. 
But those who had been in the thick of the fray did not believe 
it, could not and would not believe it The more fervently 
they identified themselves with the world that had depaited, 
that world in comparison with which the new and greater 
world which it had engendered dwindled practically into non- 
existence in their eyes, the gi eater was their difficulty in ack- 
nowledging the existence of the new The whole thing could 
not be over Tomorrow or the day after it would all break out 
again and everything would be altered. He who in such a situ- 
ation thought anything else would have been no revolutionary. 
But he who remained subject to this mood too long, unable 
to shake it off and reconcile himself sternly to the fact that a 
new historical epoch had begim, was no true revolutionary 
either 

Marx had battled so ardently that for a time he too was 
subject to these inevitable illusions He was dominated by 
them for a whole year A letter he wrote to Weydemeyer on 
1 August 1849 gives some clue to the extent to which his analy- 
tical intelligence, generally so accurate, could err Disagree- 
able as the situation was at the moment, he belonged neverthe- 
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less to those who were satisfaits. ‘Les chases marchenl trds bien, 
and the Waterloo of official democracy is to be regarded as a 
victory The governments by the grace of God have taken 
over the task of revenging us on the bourgeoisie and arc chas- 
tising them for us.’® 

Maix searched for the weakest point in the enemy’s fiont. 
England attracted his particular attention, and he began to 
hope that the next blow might come from theie, and that 
England would be the scene of the 'beginning of the next 
dance' England seemed to him to be on the eve of a tremen- 
dous economic crisis, and not long afterwards he confidently 
predicted its outbreak for August 1850.’ 

In spite of the hopes he had of England in the immediate 
future he had no intention of going there At the beginning 
of July 1849 his wife and children came to Paris Marx rented 
a small flat and settled down as if for a long stay He was an 
optimist. From 13 June the reaction was the undisputed master 
of Pans, and it was not to be expected that the police would 
allow a man like Marx to remain completely unmolested for 
long 

The police devoted great attention to refugees from Gci- 
many, who were said to be playing the leading pait m an 
‘international revolutionary committee’ which did not exist 
outside the police imagination. One prominent Smigrd after 
another was arrested and expelled Marx’s turn was not long 
postponed. His expulsion order was signed on 19 July Quite 
possibly the police learnt of his presence in Paris from the 
German Press, which was indulging at the time in 'sketches 
from emigrant life’ The police were not very well informed, 
and some weeks passed before they discovered his address 

‘We stayed one month in Paris’, Frau Marx wrote in her 
diary, ‘but we were not allowed to stay there long either One 
fine morning the familiar figure of a police sergeant appeared, 
to inform us that Karl et sa dame must leave Paris within 
twenty-four hours They were kind enough to offer us per- 
mission to stay at Vannes, in Morbihan.'® 

Fiau Maix was expecting her fourth child and Marx was in 
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desperate financial straits Morbihan was considered one of 
the unhealthiest departments of France, the ‘Pontic Marshes’ 
of Brittany. Banishment to such a place was 'equivalent to a 
disguised attempt at muider’, as Marx wrote to Engels ® Maix 
did not accept it. He tried hard to have the expulsion older 
revoked, but in vain He stated in an open letter to the Press 
that he was staying in Pans piurely for purposes of scientific 
research The only concession he obtained was a respite for his 
wife. Pie had no choice but to leave France If he attempted 
to return to Belgium he was certain to be turned back at the 
frontier. In Switzerland a regular hue and cry after the Ger- 
man emigres was beginning, and England alone remained 
!Marx crossed the Channel on 24 August 1849 and his wife 
|followed on 15 September. Fate cast him into the land in 
which he believed the ‘next dance was going to begin’, per- 
haps to cure him of his illusions the more quickly 
I When Marx came to England for the third time in his life 
'in the summer of 1849, believe his visit would be 

much longer than the two previous ones "It might last a few 
weeks, possibly months, at the very most a year; but instead 
of the short visit he anticipated, (he spent the second half of 
his life in England, which became his second home^ 

A great deal had changed in England since his last visit to 
London two years before. The Chartist movement had not 
recovered from its serious defeat in April 1 848,^® and the whole 
political landscape had undergone a profound alteration. Mane 
nevertheless met some old acquaintances The Fraternal 
Democrats, at whose meeting on 29 November 1847 he had 
hailed the approaching revolution, still existed, and so did the 
German Communist Workers’ Educational Union, with whose 
leaders Marx had discussed the programme and statutes of the 
Communist League Not a few of the old members had an- 
swered the call of the revolution in their native land, but many 
were too deeply rooted m England to be able to tear them- 
selves away 'They had shaied Germany’s hopes, exhilarations 
and disappointments The Union was the obvious centie for 
the new lefugees to gathei in 
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When Marx came to London very few of them had yet 
arrived. But every Channel boat brought a fiesh inllux At 
first they were almost exclusively workers and aitisans. The 
‘great men of the emigration’,^' with whom Marx was destined 
to have such unpleasant experiences, made their appeatance 
gradually, The refugees arrived in a state of pitilul distress. 
Many had not a penny in their pockets The continuaiion of 
the crisis meant that even die most highly-skilled woikeis 
had difficulty in finding work, and often had to be content if 
the pittance they could pick up as day labourers sufficed to 
enable them to stave off the pangs of hunger with a loaf of 
bread 

Many of these unfortunates [a newspaper recorded] consider 
themselves fortunate in finding a job the nature of which makes 
one recoil The work is stamping raw pelts at a German fur factoiy 
in East London Imagine a big barrel in a veiy warm room, filled 
to the very top with ermine and sable skins A man climbs into 
the barrel stark-naked and stamps and works with his hands and 
feet from morning till night The perspiration pours from lus body 
in streams This soaks into the skins and gives them their supple- 
ness and durability, without which they would be useless for more 
elegant purposes. Thus our rich ladies, with their lioas and inufTs, 
though they do not suspect it, are literally clothed in the sweat of 
the democrats. 

Most of them, however, could not even find work of this 
kind. 

To help the hungry was the first and most impoitant task. 
Marx was among the founders of the London Assistance Com- 
mittee. Similar relief societies came into being wherever 
German refugees were gathered The difference between the 
London committee and the rest was that it was controlled by 
communists from the start Of the five leading members three 
were communists, with Marx at their head This was m accoi- 
dance with the social composition of the London refugees It 
was a period of wearing and exhausting work, involving dozens 
of interviews every day, dashing from one end of London to 
the other, collecting money and distributing it Marx had 
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an enormous amount of work to do. He succeeded in induemg 
the Fraternal Democrats to cooperate in the work of relief, 
but the results were meagre The total receipts of a fund tire 
Fraternal Democrats kept open for three months amounted 
only to ^ I 143'^ 

Marx’s active participation in the relief work was a matter 
of course, but however urgent and necessary the work of relief 
might be, to him political work in the Communist League was 
incomparably more urgent. 

The London branch, which Moll had used in his efforts to 
resuscitate the League at the beginning of the year, had sur- 
vived the revolution. The central office Marx found in London 
was the only one that had any sort of contacts, though not 
very close ones, with Germany and other refugee centres 
abroad Marx at once got in touch with the branch and soon 
joined it The central office was reorganized and completed 
in the months that followed Willich, who had come to Lon- 
don with a recommendation from Engels, was at once elected 
to the central office. Although Engels considered him ‘a “tiue” 
socialist and a more or less tedious ideologist’, he was of the 
opinion that he would he useful at the central office Engels 
soon appeared on the scene himself. Three of the members - 
Heinrich Bauer, Eccarius and Pfander - survived from the 
committee of November 1847 A fourth, Schapper, arrived in 
the summer of 1850, and a number of new members were 
elected as well There were altogether ten members of the 
central office in the summer of 1850, more tlran had ever been 
known in the history of the League. 

The election of Wilhch was the event that had the most 
lasting consecjuences. He was a personal friend of Gottschalk 
and shared many of his views, though he had not gone so far 
as Gottschalk and Weitling in refusing to take part in the 
democratic insurrections Wilhch was the representative of the 
‘left’ wing of the communist movement. Willich’s presence at 
the central office was an indication of Marx’s and his friends’ 
political compromise with the ‘left’ This compromise was 
the natural consequence of Marx’s new estimate of the Euro- 
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pean situation, of which mention has been made above It 
found its expression in the so-called first circular of the central 
office of March 1850, which was drafted by Marx and Engels 
Whether the document in all its details really repiesents 
Marx’s ideas is difficult to decide. There is a good deal that 
points to the fact that at this period Marx once moie con- 
sidered it necessary to warn his followeis against extiemc 
maximalism But in any case Marx believed that he could 
achieve a compromise ivith the ‘left’ on the basis of this cir- 
cular 

The document criticized Marx’s own tactics of 1848 and 
1849, and in pai’ticular the decision to dissolve the League 
and not put up workers’ candidates of their own. 

A large number of members who took part in the 1 evolutional y 
movement believed that the time for seciet societies was past and 
that activity in the open was adequate by itself . While the 
organization of the Democratic Party in Germany, the party of 
the petty bourgeosie, constantly improved, the working class lost 
its one firm hold, remained at best organized for purely local aims 
in single localities and thus came completely under the domination 
and leadership of the petty-bourgeois democrats in the gencial 
movement 

In these phrases Marx and Engels criticized themselves 
and admitted to the ‘left’ that they had been wrong on a veiy 
definite issue 

But the point of the document lay not in its liquidation 
of the past but in its statement of the movement’s futmc 
tasks 

The fundamental assumption, on which all the rest de- 
pended, was the firm expectation of a new revolutionary out- 
break in the immediate future. Marx, while engaged in 
drafting this document, was also busy writing the article in 
which he prophesied that there would be a crisis in England 
in August 1850, a crisis with which the renewal of the revolu- 
tion would coincide tie assured Engels that the English would 
take it up just at the point at which the February revolution 
had interrupted it. And in Fiance and Germany it could not 
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be otherwise In England and France the proletariat would 
he engaged in the direct struggle for the state power In Ger- 
many the revolution had suffered a defeat. The bourgeoisie 
had been forced once more to relinquish the power to the party 
of feudal absolutism, but 

all the same they had assured the conditions which meant in the 
long run that, because of the Government’s financial embarrass- 
ments, the power would fall into their hands and all their interests 
would be safeguarded, it was possible that fiom now on the revo- 
lutionary movement might assume a so-called peaceful develop- 
ment 

The bourgeoisie had ceased to play a revolutionary role 
Only two revolutionary classes were now left m Germany 
the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat Theie was not the 
least doubt that there would be a moment in the further devel- 
opment of the revolution when petty-bourgeois demociacy 
would have the predominant influence m Germany It was 
therefore imperative that the relations of the proletariat with 
this petty-bourgeois democracy be accurately determined 
They must strive for a democratic state, whether it be con- 
stitutional or republican, which would give tlrem and their 
allies, the peasants, the majority They must fight for a change 
in social conditions which would render the existing state of 
society as tolerable and as comfortable as possible for the petty 
bourgeoisie But democracy was far from being disposed to 
revolutionize the whole of society for the benefit of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. Therefore the proletaiiat must rise to- 
gether with the petty bourgeoisie, but it must not for one 
moment forget tire treacherous role which democracy would 
continue to play in the future. 

While the democratic petty bourgeoisie will be inclined towards 
bringing the revolution to as speedy a conclusion as possible, it is 
our interest and our duty to make the revolution permanent, 
until all the moie or less possessing classes are forced from power, 
the state power is seized by the proletaiiat and the partnership of 
the proletarians of the world has advanced to such an extent that 
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competition between the pioletariats has ceased^ not just in one 
country but m all the piincipal countries of the world, and at least 
the vital forces of production are concentrated in the hands of the 
proletariat 

In the forthcoming Geiman revolution the pioletariat must 
in all circumstances preserve the independence of tlieii or- 
ganizations 

Next to the new official government they must set up their own 
levolutionaiy workers’ governments, whether m the form of local 
committees, branch councils, workers’ clubs or workers’ commit- 
tees, so that the bourgeois democratic government not only be 
promptly deprived of the workers’ support but also be supervised 
and threatened from the very outset by organizations which have 
the whole mass of workers behind them. 

The immediate consequence of the downfall of existing 
governments would be the election of a national assembly. 
The proletariat - here once more the criticism of Marx’s own 
activities in 1848 and 1849 is particularly significant - must 
see to it that 

workers’ candidates are put up everywhere beside the democratic 
candidates, even where they have no prospect whatever of being 
elected The progress which tire proletaiuan party is bound to 
make by coming foiward independently in this way is infinitely 
more important than the disadvantage of a few reactionaries 
being elected 

Henceforward the necessity of establishing contacts with 
1 elated revolutionary parties in England and France was 
urgent The Fraternal Democrats were an open propaganda 
society, they were capable of doing something m the way of 
putting woikers’ educational unions m touch with one 
another, but they were not adequate to the tasks of the times 
It was necessary to create an associatian of secret societies 
for simultaneous action in the revolution which might break 
out any day The circular was issued to the branches of the 
League in March 1850, and an international militant alliance 
was formed m April It was called the Societe Umverselle des 
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Conimunistcs Revolution nai res. Its .siatutc.s boie the signatures 
of Vidil and Adam, reprcHcnting the London Blanquist ‘emig- 
rant organizations, Marx, Engels and Willich representing 
the Communist League and Ilarney representing the Char- 
tists.*® Thse six men also constituted the cential committee of 
the new society. 

Their programme and organizational structure are of great 
interest. ‘Le but dc I’association’, the first paragraph of the 
statutes reads, ‘est la d< 5 cheance de routes les classes piiviRgiees, 
de soumettre ccs classes i la dictature des proletaiies en main- 
tenant la revolution en permanance jusqu’^r la realisation du 
communisme, qui doit dtre la deniierc forme de constitution 
de la famillc humainc.’* 

This goal, to whicli the members of the association swore 
an oath of loyalty, was to be attained by ‘des liens de solidarity 
entre toutes les fractions du parti coinmuniste rdvolutionnaire 
en faisant disparaitre, confoimdment au principe de la frater- 
nity rdpublicaine, les divisions de nationalite’.f 
The rank and file of the secret societies did not themselves 
become members of this secret society, which was restricted 
to their leaders. Thus it was a secret society of higher degree 
An essential feature of this organization was that it should 
not come out into the open What appears to be an allusion 
to It is the statement m the second circular, issued by the 
central office in June 1850,*'’ to the effect that delegates of 
the secret Blanquist societies were in permanent contact with 
the delegates of the League and that the League delegates had 
been entrusted by the Blanquists with important preparatory 
work m connection with the next French revolution Who 
these delegates were and the natuie of their duties is unknown, 

The aim of the association is to make an end of the privileged 
classes, to submit these classes to the dictatorship of the proletariat by 
maintaining a permanent revolution until the realization of commun- 
ism, which shall he the last form of constitution of the human family ’ 
•f bonds of solidarity between aU sections of the revolutionary Com- 
munist Party by breaking down the barriers of nationality, in conform- 
ity with the principle of republican fraternity’ 
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But what the Blanquists were occupied with duiing the years 
1850 aud 1851 IS known. They weie engaged m preparations 
for an armed rising, just as they had been before 1848 and 
just as they continued to be afterwaids They weic engaged 
in plotung, devising schemes to gain the political power by 
simple sui-prise attacks Their confident assumption was that 
a comparatively small number of resolute, well-organized 
men, given a favourable moment, would be capable not only 
of seizing the rudder of the ship of state, but, by the exercise 
of great and unflinching energy, of maintaining their position 
until such time as they had brought ovei the whole of the 
people to the revolution and caused them to adhere to the 
small leading group The fact that Maix accepted this kind 
of revolutionism, which he condemned so violently both be- 
fore and afterwards, and was so utterly foreign in every way 
to the essential nature of the proletarian revolution, the fact 
that he foimed an alliance with the Blanquists, proves bettei 
than anything else the extent to which his judgement had 
been affected by the breakdown of his immeasurable hopes 
In latei years Marx by no means excluded cooperation with 
the Blanquists as a matter of prinaple to be adhered to rigidly 
in all circumstances However violently he was opposed to 
their methods, he valued theii deteimination highly.'® But 
after 1851 it would have been inconceivable for him to have 
encouraged the members of any organization which he led to 
join a Blanquist group It should be observed, however, that 
the rules of the super-secret society assured the existence of 
the Communist League and - a highly impoitant considera- 
tion m Maix’s eyes - preserved it from the danger of being 
outvoted by the other organizations A two-thirds majority 
was needed to pass a lesolution and new membeis could only 
be elected unanimously. 

However greatly Marx’s outlook as indicated in the first 
circular differed from his attitude m 1848 and 1849, the same 
fundamental ideas were at the heart of both Sooner or latci 
these ideas were bound to part him from the ultia-left again 
Marx was in the first place convinced that the dcvelopmcni 
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of the revolution in one country was closely bound up with 
its development in all other countries; in the second place he 
was convinced that all revolution had quite definite phases 
to go through and that the various classes must necessarily 
come into power in a definite order conditioned by economic 
facts It was at these points in the Marxian doctrine that Gott- 
schalk had directed the spearhead of his attack Gottschalk 
had criticized Maix for the ‘heartlessness’ with which he asked 
the workers to ‘wait’, for his ‘deviation’ from action in his 
own country by refeiring to the coming i evolution in France, 
England, etc Marx still firmly maintained that the demo- 
cratic petty bouigeoisie must become the ruling class before 
the proletariat could follow m its shoes Fie yielded to his 
former opponents, now his colleagues, in their estimate of 
the time that must intervene In Cologne he had talked of 
decades, but now the process of development seemed concen- 
trated into an incomparably briefer period, though he still 
avoided defining it moie closely than that 

Marx was in error He had impatiently anticipated a pro- 
cess of development. He leapt across the years - and who at 
that time would not have wished to have done so? But in 
his fundamental attitude to the revolutionary process he 
took back nothing of what he had maintained in 1848 and 
1849. 

If the new revolution was at hand the Communist League 
must do everything in its power to be forearmed Marx was 
intensely active in the sprmg and summer of 1 850. Heimich 
Bauer was sent to Germany as an emissary and had a success- 
ful journey through North Germany, Saxony, Wurttemberg 
and the Rhineland Bauer was a skilful organizer and an ex- 
cellent judge of men, and he was able to bring once more into 
the League organization ex-members who had either lapsed 
into inactivity or started working independently on their own 
In the summer of 1850 the League had as many as thirty 
branches Karl Schuiz, the subsequent American statesman, 
who was travelling in Germany at the time on behalf of a 
democratic oiganization founded in Switzerland foi the pur- 
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pose of reviviag broken contacts, was forced to admit that 
‘all the usable forces were already in the hands of the Com- 
munist League’ 

The League was far bigger, stronger and bettei organized 
1-Tian at the time of the revolution of 1848 The revolution had 
come too soon for it, but the next revolution, contiary to ex- 
pectations, seemed to be lairymg Maix was convinced that 
an economic ciisis was due in the autumn of 1850 But sum- 
mer passed and autumn came and the cnsis failed to appear 
There was not even the slightest indication of its approach. 

' In June, Mara obtained admission to the reading-room of the 
Biitish Museum and made an intense study of the economic 
history of the past decade, and the economic histoiy of Eng- 
land in paiticulai His notebooks of this period are full of 
long columns of figures, tables, statistical information of every 
kind The more Marx mastered his material, the more plainly 
did he see the vanity of his hopes Europe was not on the verge 
of a crisis but on the threshold of a new era of prosperity ‘To 
him who had eyes to see and used them’, Engels wrote latei, 
‘it was obvious that the revolutionary storm of 1848 was gradu- 
ally dying away ’ 

At the beginning of 1850 Marx once more had his own 
paper He had a great deal of difficulty in 1 aising the money for 
it, in spite of the help of Engels and fiiends in Germany. ‘The 
Neue Rheimsche Zeitung, a politico-economic review, edited 
by Karl Maix’,^“ appeared in Hamburg in February 1850 It 
started as a monthly, but was intended to develop as soon as 
possible into a foitnightly or if possible a weekly, so that as 
soon as conditions permitted a leturn to Germany, it could 
promptly emerge as a daily again 

The first three numbers contained Engels’s description of 
the rising in the Palatinate and Baden,^^ as well as Marx’s 
analysis of the revolution in France from February 1848 to 
November 1849. Marx ended his survey with an estimate of 
the prospects of the imminent revolution 

The result [of Bonaparte’s fight with the Party of Older] is post- 
poned, the status quo is upheld, one section of the Party of Order 
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IS compromised, weakened, made impossible by the other, and 
repression of the common enemy, the great mass of the nation, is 
extended and stretched to the breaking-point at which economic 
conditions will once moi e have reached the point of development 
when a new explosion will blow the whole of these quarrel- 
some parties into the uii, togethci with then constitutional 
republic 

The last double numbei of the icvicw appealed at the end 
of November. Marx summarized the results of his studies as 
follows . 

In view of this general prospeiity, m which the productive forces 
of bourgeois society are flourishing as exuberantly as they possibly 
can under bourgeois condiuons, there can be no talk of a real 
revolution Such a revolution is only possible at periods when the 
two factors, modern forces of production and bourgeois forms of 
production, come into conflict The incessant squabbles in which 
the representatives of the individual factions of the continental 
Party of Older are now indulging and compromising one another 
are remote from providing an opportunity for a new levolution. 
On the contrary, they are only possible because conditions for the 
time being aie so secure and - what die reaction does not know - 
so bourgeois All attempts of the reaction to put a stop to bour- 
geois development will recoil upon themselves as certainly as aU 
the moral indignation and enthusiastic proclamations of the dem- 
ocrats. A new revolution is only possible as the result of a new 
crisis But it is just as inevitable as a new crisis “ 

To have clung any longer to a policy which had been correct 
as long as a crisis and with it a revolution had seemed immi- 
nent would have meant being guided by ‘sheer wish’ instead of 
by ‘real ciicumstances’ At fiist it was by no means easy foi 
Marx to reconcile himself to acknowledging that the years 
that followed would belong to the bom'gcoisie Willich and 
his supporters simply ignored the altered situation. In their 
view real ciicumstances might be what they would If they 
weie adverse, all that was required was the will to change 
them 
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Willich’s immediate reaction to Marx’s analysis of the class 
straggle, of the position of the classes in the revolution, and of 
the necessary phases of the revolution was that it was nothing 
but a lot of intellectual theorizing He felt Marx’s view of his- 
torical development was false. That the classes - capitalists, 
middle class and proletariat - that is to say the victoiy of their 
class interests - must necessarily follow one another in succes- 
sion seemed to him entirely absurd. He hated the middle 
classes and shrank from the thought that the petty bourgeoisie 
would evei rule in Germany. They would smash all the big 
factories and there would be ‘a hue and ay after the loot and 
a demoralization that would be all the greater the more pro- 
letarians managed to giab a shaie of it foi themselves ’ Willich 
only admitted the existence of two social classes. One was 
opposed to oppression of every kind, whether on ideal or 
practical grounds. The other was the class of the selfish opres- 
sors. With men of the first class he was convinced the pio- 
letariat could woik together towards bringing about the 
downfall of the political poweis-that-be. By these men the 
proletariat would not be betrayed 
From this simplified view of society he deduced practical 
consequences Just as at night all cats are grey, political exiles 
are always inclined completely to deny the very power which 
has driven them abroad. The German exiles of the 1850s were 
no exception Practically all of them accused their enemies 
of ‘every kind of oppression’ and were, at least according to 
then words, determined to stiuggle relentlessly against their 
oppressors Willich found in them the colleagues he sought, 
not just as companions for a portion of the way, as the demo- 
crats had been for Maix in 1848 and 1849, but as comrades in 
the activity he was pining for. The only foim this activity 
could take was that of conspiracy Pie hatched every conceiv- 
able kind of plot with every conceivable clique of exiles. As 
Marx later wrote, Willich and his friends demanded, ‘if not 
leal conspiiacies, at least the appearance of conspiracies, and 
hence diiect alliance with the democratic heroes of the day.’^’ 
The more such alliances with other gioups of exiles led to 
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adventurous conspiracies the moie violently Marx repudiated 
them, 

Marx had become associated with some conspiratois him- 
self, the Blanquists. But in France conspiracy had a historical 
tradition It had become an essential part of the i evolutionary 
movement and it had to be reckoned with Marx knew its 
negative sides only too well He signed an agreement with 
the Blanqmsts in April and the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung- 
Revue appeared in the same month, with leviews of books 
by A. Chenu and Lucien de la Hodde Marx’s judgement of 
the piofessional conspirators was anniliilatmg To begin with, 
their social position conditions their social character’, he wrote 

Proletarian conspiracy, of course, offers them only a veiy limited 
and uncertain means of existence They are therefore peipetually 
forced to lay their hands on the conspuatonal purse-strings Many 
of them, of course, fall foul of bouigcois society and make more 
or less of a good show in the police courts . It goes without saying 
that these conspiratois by no means confine themselves to oigan- 
izing the levolutionary pioletariat Their business consists in 
forestalling the process of revolutionaiy development, spurnng it 
on to artificial crises, making revolutions extempore without the 
conditions for revolution For them the only condition required 
for the revolution is a sufficient oiganization of their own con- 
spiracy They are the alchemists of the revolution, and they 
share in every way the limitations and fixed ideas of the alchem- 
ists of old The police tolerate the conspii acies, not merely as a 
necessary evil They tolerate them as centres, easy to keep under 
supeivision, uniting the most powerful revolutionary social ele- 
ments, as workshops of insurrection, which in France have become 
just as necessary a means of government as the police itself, and 
finally as recruiting grounds for their own political spies . Espio- 
nage is one of the chief occupations of the conspirator. No wonder, 
therefore, that the small jump from routine conspirator to paid 
police spy is made so frequently, encouraged as it is by distress and 
imprisonment, threats and promises. Flence the huge lamifications 
of suspicion within these organizations, suspicion which so blinds 
Its membeis that they end by taking the best among their col- 
leagues for spies and accept the real spies as reliable men 
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The conspiiator, Maix continues, busy with his scheming 
and plotting and having no other aim heftne his eyes but that 
of the immediate downfall of the existing rdgime, has the most 
profound contempt foi the theoretical enlightenment of the 
workers concerning their class interests. At a moment when, 
in their opinion, it behoved every icvolutionaiy to act, i.e 
plot and prepare usings, Willich and his followeis certainly 
regarded the Icctuies Marx delivered to the woikcrs as a sense- 
less waste of time. Wilhelm Liebknecht, who had come to 
London m the summer of 1 850 and attached himself to Marx, 
writes vividly of Marx’s lectures m his mcmoiis 

In 1850 and 1851 Marx gave a course of Icctuies on political 
economy He had been very unwilling to give them, Init .ifter 
addressing a small circle of friends a few times he allowed himself 
to be persuaded by us to address a largci audience In this 
course . Maix kid baie all the bioad outlines of the system 
which lies before us m Das Kapital In the hall ol the Communist 
Workers’ Educational Union, which was i ull lo oveiilowing , . , 
Marx manifested a remaikable talent foi popularization No one 
hated the vulgarizing, the dcvit.ilizmg, the falsilying, the water- 
ing-down of science more than he, but no one possessed in a 
higher degiee the capacity foi clear exposition Claiiiy o[ specdi 
is the result of clarity of thought. Clear thought demancls a cleai 
form of expression 

^ Marx s method was methodical He would lay clown a pi oposi- 
tion as briefly as possible, and then elucidate it at greater length, 
taking extreme care to avoid using expicssions unintelligible to 
the workers Then he would invite questions from his audience 
Should theic be none, he would subject them to an examination, 
exhibiting such pedagogic skill that no loopholes or nusundci- 
standuigs escaped Marx had the qualifications of a fast-class 
teacher 

Liebknecht only heard the lectuies on economics Marx 
also dealt with other questions, more conciete ones, dealing 
with the situation as it had developed in the Communist 
League In a letter he wrote m July 1850 to P. G. Roser, a 
member of the League in Cologne, Maix mentions that he 
lectured on the Communist Manifesto at the London Workcis’ 
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Union in the winter of 1849-50 Roser remembered the details 
of this letter four years later. In the course of an interrogation 
by the police, Roser said that Marx demonstrated in these 
lectures that communism could not be attained for a good 
man y years yet, that communism itself would have to go 
through a number of phases and that it could not be attained 
at all except by the way of education and gradual develop- 
ment But Willich opposed him violently with his ‘lubbish’, 
as Marx called it, and said that communism must be intio- 
duced by the next revolution, if necessary by the power of the 
guillotine Marx was afraid that the idea of advancing at the 
head of his bold Palatinate troops and imposmg commimism 
by force, if necessary against the will of the whole of Germany, 
had become so firmly rooted in ‘General’ Wilhch’s head that 
it would lead to a split in the Communist League 

Every word of this letter, which Roser repeated fiom mem- 
ory, need not be weighed too carefully in tiie balance But it 
throws light once more on the conflict between Maix and 
Willich. Marx assigned the Commimist League one task, 
the task of propaganda. He repudiated conspiracy, rash adven- 
ture, insurrection All Willich’s mediations and aspirations 
were concentrated on insun ection. Marx saw in revolution a 
historical process as the result of which the proletariat could 
only seize the power after passing through quite definite 
phases, which could not possibly be skipped Willich’s attitude 
was now or never In all essenuals Marx returned to Ins views 
of 1848 and 1849. One thing he stood out for, now and m the 
future - the absolute necessity of an independent party. 

Willich regarded the theoretical discussions in the Com- 
munist League with contempt. Pie considered himself ‘a man 
of action’, and when he started to act Marx was forced to 
break with him The danger that Willich might involve the 
Commimist League in his insurrectionary adventures had 
become too great 

The situation in the League was a complicated one Maix 
had a majority at the central office Of the foui members who 
had been elected at the communist congiess of Novembei 
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1847, three, Heinrich Bauer, Pfiinder and Eccarius, supported 
Marx The minority supported Willich, Schappci alone of 
the ‘old’ members of the central office among them. But Wil- 
lich had a majority m the London blanch, as well as in the 
London. Workers’ Educational Union. There were several 
reasons for this Willich’s crude revolutionism was bound to 
appeal to the hungry, desperate workers assembled in both 
organizations Moi cover, Willich was closer to them as a 
man. While Marx, ‘scholar’ and ‘theorist’, lived his own life 
and only came to the Union to lecture, Willich, who had no 
family, shaied in the joys and sorrows of the exiled piole- 
tarians He had created a cooperative society and lived with 
the woikeis, ate with them and addressed them all m the 
familiar second pel son singulai, Maix was lespcctcd but Wil- 
hch was popular. 

Marx proposed to the membeis of the central office that 
the headquaiters of the League be tiansfciied to Geimany 
and that the central office transfei its authority to the central 
office at Cologne, die headquaiters of the most impoitant 
branch of the League, both by reason of its activity and its 
numerical strength Marx’s majoiity at the cential office accep- 
ted his proposal, which was viewed with favour at Cologne 
Willich’s minority declared it to be contrary to the statutes 
and founded a new central office of its own. Part of Marx’s 
speech is recoided in the minutes of the meeting at which 
the decision was made. 

In place of a critical attitude the mmoiity set up a dogmatic one, 
in place of a materialistic attitude an idealistic one They make 
sheer will instead of real conditions the driving-wheel of the 
revolution. Wliile we say to the workers- you have fifteen or 
twenty or fifty yeais of bourgeois and national wars to go through, 
not just to alter conditions but to alter yourselves and qualify foi 
political power - you on the contrary say we must obtain the 
might as well lay ourselves down to sleep 
WMe we specifically draw the German workers’ attention to the 
un eveloped state of the German proletariat, you outrageously 
atter the national sentiment and social prejudices of the German 
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artisan, a course which, of course, is far more popular Just as the 
democrats make a sacred entity of the word ‘people’ so do you do 
the same with the word ‘proletaiiat’ ^ 

The meeting took place on 15 September 1850 Willich be- 
lieved that the revolution would break out at any moment, 
and went on believing it even when the ciisis, and with it the 
basis foi the revolution, came to an end On 6 September the 
Bank of England met banknotes with gold for the first time 
for a long period The crisis was over. 

The split in the League took place just in time, for Willich 
plunged into activities that were henceforward entiiely quix- 
otic He was positive that thmgs were going to happen quite 
soon, and sent off letter after letter to Germany He had high 
hopes of the Cologne branch, whom he believed to be on his 
side, 01 at least hoped to bring over to his side A conflict be- 
tween Prussia and Austria was threatening, and the reseives 
had been called up Willich believed the communists should 
take advantage of the oppoitunity loo seize Cologne, confiscate 
all private propeity, ban all ncwspapeis but one, and establish 
a dictatoiship Thereupon he, Willich, would arrive and 
march to Paris at the head of the revolutionary troops, turn 
Louis Napoleon out, and piomptly return to Germany to pro- 
claim a one and indivisible republic, etc He circulated his 
crack-brained appeals to his followers, but foi Innately no one 
took any notice of them. The Cologne branch did everything 
m its power to counteract all such wildcat schemes 

Three weeks after seveimg connection with Willich, Marx 
liquidated the Societe Universelle Nothing is known of the 
activities of this organization, and it is doubtful if it was ever 
really active at all The Blanquists had set up a fencing and 
shootmg establishment in London, obviously intended foi 
training and preparing plotters for a rising Liebknecht relates 
that Marx went there to practise shooting and fencing, not 
so much with the aim of leading an attack on the Pans Hotel 
de Ville within the next few weeks as in memory of his yeai 
at the University of Bonn When the Blanquists invited Marx 
and Engels to a joint discussion with Willich of questions 
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arising out of the Society Universelle, the answer given them 
was that Marx and his friends rcgaided the society as long 
since dead.^“ From that time onwaids the London Blan{|iusls 
had the most intense hatred for Marx, and one of them, the 
adventurous Barthekmy, described Marx as a tumor, and 
'traitors deserved death’. But the quairel did not go farther 
than words 

The London communists who stood by Marx aftoi the .split 
in the League were faiily legular at first in their attendance 
at the weekly meetings, but gradually started dioppmg out. 
Marx’s own attendances became more and more mfie(|ucnt 
‘The public isolation in which you and I now find ourselves 
pleases me very much’, Maix wrote to Engels in Februaiy 

'854 

It IS entirely in accoi dance with our position and our piinciplcs. 
The system of mutual concessions and tompioniiscs, which one 
had to put up with for decency’s sake, and the duty of bcaiing 
one’s share of ridicule in common with all the other asses of the 
party has now ceased.’* 

Marx had joined the revived Communist League on the 
assumption of the imminence of a new rcvolutionaiy out- 
break, which made the League, with its secret organixalions, 
its blanches, emissaries and ciiculars, necessaiy, as it had been 
before 1848 The assumption had turned out to be false, and 
the League had lost the leason foi its existence. There was no 
longer any necessity to make concessions to the Blantjuiats, 
compromises had become superfluous, the League itself had 
become superfluous Soon after the rupture with Willich, and 
as soon as the danger of Willich’s stiinng up the branches in 
Germany to senseless msurrection had been eliminated, 01 at 
any rate notably diminished, Marx ‘postponed’ his further 
activities in the League ‘indefinitely’ He only had occasion 
to busy himself with League affairs once moie, but the occasion 
was a highly important one It arose out of the trial of the 
leaders of the Cologne branch. 

The communists in Cologne, which was now the centre of 
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the movement in Germany, had little experience of illegal 
work, and they worked with incredible carelessness, sometimes 
to the point of naivete The Prussian police were not very 
clever either They themselves did not get on to the track of 
the ‘conspirators’, but had to be given a fillip from outside 
In May 1851 the Saxon police arrested an emissaiy of the 
League, a tailor named Nothjung, in Leipzig, and discoveied 
from his papers the existence of the organization in Cologne 
and the names of its most important members The Prussian 
pohce took no steps whatever until practically the whole of the 
essential facts had been communicated to them What they 
lacked in professional skill they made up for by brutal treat- 
ment of prisoners under ariest and shameless provocation 
The genuine documents which came to light in the course 
of the house searches in Cologne were quite sufficient to bring 
the members of the Cologne branch befoie a court of justice 
But under the Code Napoldon, which was in foice in the 
Rhineland, the accused would have to appear befoie a juiy, 
and pohce and public prosecutor, not without reason in view 
of past experience, feared that the accused, charged as they 
were with activity as pait of an organization which stood foi 
Marx’s point of view and was concerned with piopaganda, 
might be acquitted. Therefore more substantial material must 
be produced If there were none, it was necessary to create 
it The authondes were aware of the existence of Willich’s 
crack-brained letteis to the Cologne communists, and 
although the Cologne branch had specifically repudiated his 
plans for an insurrection, their repudiation made no diffeience 
According to the police, they and Wilhch were all the same, 
and no distinctions were recognized In the eyes of the police 
no such things as a ruptiue because of fundamental political 
differences existed, Willich and Marx were the same, and the 
quarrel between them was a purely personal one, arising out 
of rivalry for the leadership of the secret society. The police 
made promises to all sorts of people, including convicts and 
prisoneis on remand They promised them every soit of favour 
- withdrawal of proceedings against them, quashing of then 
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convictions - if tliey would agree to give suitable evidence. Not 
content with that, they sought for documents - evidence in 
writing that would compromise Marx and implicate him per- 
sonally. 

The Cologne police even spread their net to London, where 
most of the better-known refogees, above all the leaders of the 
‘Marx Party’ and the 'Willich-Schapper Party’, were living 
An army of spies was set to watch the political refugees. The 
Germans were trailed not only by the police agents of Austria, 
Prussia and other German states but also by French spies, 
Belgian spies, Dutch spies and Danish spies. A regular trade 
in information about the German refugees sprang up, with 
a veritable market at which information was baitered or paid 
for in cash. Information was anxiously sought by diplomats, 
who used it to curry favour with the German potentates, and 
the agents formed rings or engaged in fierce competition with 
each other. It was a dirty and lucrative business 

In many reports Mane appealed as a desperate teirorist who 
used London as a base for organizing attempts on the crowned 
heads of Europe. The Prussian Ambassador in Brussels re- 
ported in December 1848 that there were rumours m Belgium 
that Marx was prepanng an attempt on the King of Piussia 
Consequently, when a good royalist non-commissioned officer 
made an attempt on the life of Friedrich Wilhelm IV in the 
spring of 1850, special agents were sent to London who natur- 
ally confirmed the fact that Marx was the organizer of the 
outrage The chief of the Belgian police passed on to the 
Prussians his own agents’ report that Marx lorgathered every 
evening at a tavern with a group of desperadoes, to whom he 
made inflammatory speeches - ‘il endoctrine ses seides qu’il 
compte Idcher un jour individuellement en Allemagne avec 
une mission deter mmde facile a deviner.’*^^ 

The police also discovered that Marx, not satisfied with the 
assassination of German princes, had aims on the lives of 

* ‘he indoctrinates his henchmen, whom he counts on one day send- 
ing individually to Germany on missions the nature of which may 
easily be guessed ’ 
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Queen Victoria and the Prince Regent The Prussian police- 
man who sent this sensational report to Berlin asked whether 
It might not be advisable, in view o£ the tremendous import- 
ance of the matter, to seek a personal audience of the Queen. 
The audience was not granted, but on 24 May 1850, Man- 
teuffel, the Prussian Pnme Miiuster, sent copies of the report 
to the British Foreign Office Verbal representations seem also 
to have been made to the British author ities, for in the sum- 
mer of 1850 Marx feared he was going to be expelled from 
England The Enghsh police were more intelligent than the 
Prussians believed them to be, for they soon discovered what 
lay behmd the Prussian denunciations 
During the preparations for the Cologne trials police activi- 
ties were redoubled Their agents, having unlimited lesouices 
at their disposal, got busy among the starving refugees and 
succeeded in buying several of them One of the most import- 
ant refugee-spies was the Hungarian, Colonel Bangya, who 
was in the confidence of Kossuth and in the pay of the French, 
Austrian, and Prussian police at the same time The police 
dossiers of the time are full of reports of his having attended 
a refugee meeting yesterday, of having read certain letters 
the day before, and having gained the friendship of this leader 
or the other. These bought ex-revolutionaries were able to give 
information about Marx, and sometimes then reports were 
very well-informed Bangya supplied particularly detailed re- 
ports, for he enjoyed Marx’s friendships for several months 
and was a frequent visitor at his house 
The reports of the properly informed agents did not help 
the police, for they tended rather to vindicate than incrimin- 
ate the Cologne accused. They were unanimous in stating 
that Marx repudiated armed risings and plots So the police 
had recourse to other methods. They had the house of one of 
Willich’s followers broken into, and the records of the ‘Willich- 
Schapper Party’ fell into their hands almost complete. They 
rounded these off with letters they forged themselves The 
‘Marx Party’ documents were in the possession of Marx and 
Engels and were better looked after, but the police managed 
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to get at them too. They manufactured a minute book with 
forged reports of meetings that never took place. And now 
the case was ready to begin. 

For months Marx did practically nothing but woik £01 the 
accused, to whose defence he devoted all his energies, both 
before and during the trial, which lasted for weeks. At^ the 
end of October 185a Fiau Marx wrote to a friend in America . 

You will have followed the communist monster trial in the 
Kolnische Zeitung. On 33 October the whole thing took such a 
splendid and interesting turn, and one so favourable to the 
accused, that our spints began to revive a little again You c.in 
imagine that the ‘Marx Paity’ is active day and night, and is 
woiking with head, hands and feet 

The whole of the police case is lies. They steal, they forge, they 
break desks open, they commit perjury and give false evidence, 
and consider they have a perfect right to do so in the case of the 
communists, who aie beyond the pale This and the blackguardly 
way the police have of taking over all the functions of the public 
prosecutor and pioducmg as proof, as legally proved fact, unvcii- 
fied documents, sheer rumours, reports and hearsay evidence is 
really hair-raising My husband has to work all day and far into 
the night, for all the proofs of forgery have to be elaborated in 
London Whole documents have to be copied six or eight times 
over and sent to Germany by the most various routes, via Frank- 
furt, Pans, etc , for all letters addressed to my husband, and all 
letters from here to Cologne are intercepted and opened The 
whole thing is now a struggle between the police on the one side 
and my husband on the other, for eveiy thing, the whole revolu- 
tion and now the whole conduct of the defence, has been thrust 
upon his shoulders 

Forgive my confused writing, but I have been somewhat im- 
mersed m the plot myself, and I have been copying so much that 
my fingers ache Hence the confusion. Whole masses of business 
addi esses and fake business letters have just arrived fiom Wcerth 
and Engels to enable us to dispatch documents, etc , safely. A 
regular office has been established here Two or three of us write, 
others run messages, still othcis sciapc pennies together to enable 
the writers to keep themselves alive and fuinish proofs of the 
scandalous behavioui of the official world. At the same time my 
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three merry children smg and whistle and their papa keeps on 
losing patience with them Such a hustling and bustling 

Marx’s efforts resulted in the unmasking of some of the 
chief forgeries and four of the eleven accused weie acquitted, 
but the piessure of the police and the Government on the jury 
was so gieat that the other seven were convicted. They weie 
sentenced to from thiee to six yeai's’ imprisonment in a for- 
tress 

That was the end of the Communist League Aftei the 
ariests in Cologne in 1851 it ceased to exist In England it only 
continued as an organization to help the accused Sentence 
was pronounced in Cologne on la Novembei 185a. Five days 
later, the League, at Marx’s proposal, was declared dissolved 
Marx’s reason for this decision was that the League was ‘no 
longer opportune’. 

Maix never again belonged to a secret organization. Gen- 
eral political grounds and piivate grounds united in causing 
him to refrain Some American communists proposed to re- 
organize the League at the end of the 1850s, but he would 
have nothing to do with it He told them he was convinced he 
could do more good to the working classes by his theoretical 
labours than by participation in organizations, the time foi 
which had gone by. He refused to join any seciet organiza- 
tions, 'if only on the ground that such organizations might 
endanger human beings in Germany’ The conviction of his 
Cologne comrades was a terrible blow to him Roland Daniels, 
the man for whom Marx had more affection than for any 
other, succumbed early to illness contiacted in prison. ‘His 
was a delicate, finely organized, thoroughly noble nature’, 
Marx wrote in his letter of condolence to Frau Daniels ‘In 
him character, talents and aesthetic vision weie in unusual 
harmony. Daniels stood out among the people of Cologne like 
a Greek statue thrust by some whimsical mischance among a 
lot of Hottentots ’ Marx nevei got over the fact of men like 
Daniels dying a sacrifice to Piussian police infamy He was 
convinced that the time for the woikeis’ movement m Western 
Euiope to oiganize itself into secret societies had gone. 
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Marx wrote his pamphlet, ‘Revelations o£ the Communist 
Trial in Cologne’, in November and December 1852 He ex- 
posed all the abominable practices of the police, produced 
documentary evidence of their forgeries, utterly demolished 
the web of lies that they had spun But the pamphlet did not 
reach Geimany. A fairly large edition of 2,000 copies was 
punted in Switzerland, but was confiscated when an attempt 
was made to smuggle it over the fronuer 
Anothei of Marx’s works had not fared much better shoi tly 
before Joseph Weydemeyer had founded a weekly papei in 
America, wheie he emigrated in the autumn of 1850 It was 
the only German paper at Maix’s disposal after the death of 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung-Revue Marx started writing 
for the Revolution, as it was called, an essay on ‘The i8th 
Biumaire of Louis Bonaparte’, lefernng to the Bonapartist 
coup d’etat of 2 December 1850 ButWeydemeyei was not able 
to proceed with his first number, and the most biilliant of 
Marx’s shorter historical works, in which, as Engels said, he 
gives a magnificent example of how the materialist interpre- 
tanon of history can explain an event which lemains baffling 
from all other viewpoints, might have remained unpublished 
had a German worker not given Weydemeyer forty dollars, 
the whole of his savings, to enable him to print it ‘The i8th 
Brumaire’ appeared as the first number of the monthly the 
Revolution Although several hundred copies found their way 
to Germany not a single one appeared in any bookshop.^® 
After the dispersal of the Communist League Marx re- 
signed fiom the Workers’ Education Union and the refugees’ 
assistance committee He shared in none of the busy inactivity 
with which the more or less well-known demociatic leaders in 
London, ‘the great men of the emigration’ as Marx called 
them, filled their time waiting for the outbreak of the levolu- 
tion which they believed to be imminent He had nothing but 
bitter sarcasm and contempt for their empty pathos, their 
cliques and their factions, the whole of the hollow motions 
through which they went They regarded him as a mischief- 
maker, a proud, unsociable man who went his own way alone 
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They hated him for being an obstinate communist An exam- 
ple will suffice to show of what excesses the bourgeois ‘emi- 
grants’ were capable when they wanted to make Maix appear 
contemptible 

In the summer of 1 851 a rumour was spread in London that 
Marx had become a contributor to the Neue Preussische 
Zeitung, the paper of extreme leaction. It was paitly under 
the contiol of Ferdinand von Westphalen, the Minister of the 
Interior, of whom Marx had said to his wife in jest in 1848 
that her brother was so stupid that he was sure to become a 
Prussian minister one day Neither Maix nor his wife had had 
the slightest contact with him for many years An obscure 
German paper published in London eagerly took up the slan- 
der and surpassed itself in innuendoes about the excellent 
relations existing between the red revolutionaiy and the min- 
ister of state At that Maix, who granted the Press the right 
to insult pohticians, comedians and other public figures, but 
not to slander them, lost patience and challenged the editor 
to a duel. The editor was frightened out of his life and printed 
in his next issue the apology that was dictated to him and 
thus the incident was closed 

Since Engels had gone to live in Manchester, Marx was 
practically alone in London Material needs became more and 
more pressing In 1848, when the German revolution began 
to peter out, Engels looked back with a smile of regret to the 
‘sleepless night of exile’ durmg the years that led up to the 
revolution. The real and dreadful ‘sleepless night of exile’ 
started now 



The Sleepless Night of Exile 

Bonaparte’s coup d’dtat put the finishing' external touch to 
the European counter-i evolution, which now held the whole 
Continent in its grip In Hungaiy, wheie the defence had 
teen heroic, the hangman now held sway Austiia was luled 
as It had been m the time of Mettemich In Prussia nothing 
was left of tire tiiumphant achievements of March hut a piti- 
ful mock-constitutionahsm which seived as an admirable 
prop of military despotism The inner enemy was everywhere 
defeated The way was once more clear for an active foreign 
policy 

The revolution had not succeeded in solving a single one of 
the numerous European national pioblcms Germany re- 
mained carved into little pieces, Poland icmamcd divided, 
Italy was still rent asundei and Hungaiy enslaved. In the last 
resort Austiia and Piussia had been saved by Russia. Russian 
troops had kept down the Poles and suppressed the Plungarian 
revolution; and now the Tsar piocceded to claim his recom- 
pense for saving Central Europe from ‘chaos’. The opportunity 
of coming a step nearei to the capture of Holy Byzantium, the 
principal aim of Russian foreign policy, was more favourable 
that it had ever been before Austria, just saved by Russia from 
Kossuth and piactically bankrupt in any case, was bound to re- 
main inactive, and Prussia was a vassal state No danger threa- 
tened from the West. France, oi so they believed in St Peters- 
burg, was not yet stiong enough to resist Russia alone, and the 
Toiy Government m England could not well defend the 
Crescent against the Cioss 

The calculation was eironeous France and England, ranch 
as they wished to avoid war, were forced to come to the assis- 
tance of Turkey It was impossible tor them to tolciatc Russia, 
even in the guise of a champion of Chnstianity, gaining a 
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foothold on the Dardanelles In the spring of 1854 Russia 
found herself at war with England, France and Turkey. 

This was not the war Marx had longed for in 1848 and 
1849 This was no war against the stronghold of counter- 
revolution, but a war of the three most important counter- 
revolutionary powers among tliemselves Marx welcomed it, 
for he who fought Russia was working for the revolution, 
though he knew it not and willed it not. Recent experience 
had shown once more that the oveithiow of Russia was an 
essential preliminary to the victory of the pioletariat. In the 
1890s Engels summauzed Marx’s reasons in two sentences. 

In. the first place the Russian Empire consututes the great 
stronghold, reserve position and reserve army of European reaction 
The mere fact of its existence is itself a danger and a threat to us 
In the second place it constantly intei feres m European affairs with 
the object of securing geographical points of vantage, all with the 
aim of obtaining an ascendancy over Europe, and in so doing 
interfeies with our normal development and thus makes the liber- 
ation of the European proletariat impossible * 

Being and-Russian meant anything but being pro-English 
or pro-French or even pro-Turkish. In France the most arbi- 
trary despotism held sway, in spite of, or rather because of, 
the universal suffrage which under the Empire had become a 
gigantic instiument of popular betrayal Freedom of assembly 
was as good as abolished, the workers’ right to combine was 
taken away, the increase in the severity of the conditions of 
the work-books made them the slaves of every minor police 
official, and the whole country was given over a helpless prey 
to the rapacity of the December bands, who did not hesitate 
to take advantage of their opportunity As foi England, it 
pretended to he waging ‘a war of civilization against barbar- 
ism’, but in defending Tiukey it was really defending the 
flanks of the route to India, where in Marx’s words, ‘the real 
hypocrisy and the barbarism native to bourgeois civilization 
appears in all its nakedness’ England treated the Irish with 
even greater Inhumanity, if such a thing were possible, than 
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that with which the Russian pioprietor treated his serfs, Eng- 
land was the country whose fate was determined hy its aristo- 
cracy and heartless middle class alone, who weie roused to 
indignauon at the maltreatment of Christians in Turkey to- 
day, and at the suppression by the Russians of the noble 
peoples of the Caucasus tomorrow, but had no objection to 
eleven-year-old children slaving foi ten or eleven hours a day 
in the textile factories.^ 

Europe was on the move again, but Marx was entirely cut 
ofE from any possibility of direct political activity. After the 
dissolution of the Communist League, which in any case would 
not have been a suitable instrument for political action, no 
other organization existed The German Press was closed to 
Marx He started writing for an unimportant paper in Bres- 
lau, but that was not till the beginning of 1855, and in any 
case it was sheer hack-work and after a year tire paper was dis- 
continued® Maix’s connections in France were even more 
tenuous; an occasional letter from a refugee in Paris, and that 
was all In England things were slightly better. 

The Chartist movement never succeeded in recovciing fiom 
its defeat in the spring of 1848.“ A few groups survived here 
and there, practically without contact with one another. Many 
leaders had deserted it, and with the end of the ciisis the great 
English workers’ movement seemed to be at an end too Of 
the two men whom Mai x knew from earlier days, G. J Harney 
was undoubtedly as well-meaning and as devoted to the 
workers’ cause as anyone could be, but he was quite obviously 
mcapable of resurrecting the expinng movement Fie was 
always full of enthusiasm, for Kossuth and Mazzini, for Marx 
and for Willich They were all such excellent men, and he 
made heroes of them all. Marx and Engels had a private name 
for lum - ‘Citizen Hip-Hip-Hurrahl’® They soon parted fiom 
him 

The one Chartist leader with whom Marx remained in con- 
tact for long was Ernest Jones® Jones, eneigetic, peitinacious, 
clever, if sometimes over-clever, educated and an excellent 
speaker, well-tried in struggle — he spent two years m prison 
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because of his part m the stoimy demonstration of 1848 - had 
all the qualities of a great agitator His fiery spirit breathed 
new life into the movement. In March 1854, he actually suc- 
ceeded in causing an all-Enghsh workers’ parliament to meet 
in Manchester. Marx, who was invited as an honorary dele- 
gate, sent an addiess in which he defined the task of the par- 
liament as ‘organization of its united forces, organization of 
the working class on a national scale’.’ But the Chartists lacked 
the strength to overcome their defeat and tlie movement in- 
creasingly disintegrated Some of its old adherents merged 
into petty-bourgeois refoiraist gioups, others lost interest, and 
Jones himself ended by joining Jolm Bright’s radicals 
Marx found it exceedingly difficult to reconcile himself to 
the idea of a powerful movement, which but a few years be- 
fore had been the champion of the European proletariat, end- 
ing m this way He went on hoping that it would flaie up 
again, be rekindled by some spontaneous act When 200,000 
workers, artisans and small tradesmen demonstrated against 
the Sunday Trading Bill in Hyde Park in June 1855, Marx 
believed the affair to be no less than ‘the beginning of the 
English revolution’.*' He and other German exiles took an 
active part in it. Liebknecht writes in his memoirs that Marx, 
who was liable to become very excited on such occasions, was 
‘within a hair’s breadth of being seized by the collar by a 
policeman and hauled before a magistiate, had not a warm 
appeal to the thirst of the brave guardian of the law eventually 
met vnth success’ ** After a second demonstration the Bill was 


withdrawn and the flickering flame extinguished 


The whole weakness of the Chartist movement in the first 


half of the 1850s was demonstrated, among other things, by 
its newspapers. Harney’s paper, the Red Republican, whidi 
published the first English translation of the Communist 
Manifesto, ceased to appear after a shoit time and its successor, 
the Friend of the People, had no better fate From February 
1852 onwards Jones produced a weekly, the People’s Paper, 
but had the greatest difficulty in keeping the ‘pool sheet’ (as 
Marx called it) alive Marx helped to edit it for a time. From 
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the autumn onwards he occasionally wrote articles for Jones 
and allowed him to reprint articles which had appeared 
elsewhere. But even the People’s Paper had only a veiy limited 
circulation. It was several times on the veige of bankruptcy 
and ended by passing into the hands of a bourgeois radical 
group.*® 

Apart from the Chartist Press, which was insignificant, the 
only papers in England at Marx’s disposal were the Urqu- 
hardte papers When the Oriental Question cropped up once 
more in the spnng of 1 853 Marx at first paid very httle atten- 
tion to it In March he was still convinced that ‘in spite of all 
the dirty woik and the ranting in the newspapers it would 
never be the cause of a European war’ Six months later Rus- 
sia and Turkey were at war, and when France and England 
entered the fray a local dispute flared up into a European war 
Marx flung himself into the detestable question orientale, and 
for a time even thought of learning Arabic and Tuikish He 
read everything on the Near East he could lay his hands on,** 
and found particular inteiest in the wiitings of David Uiqu- 
hart, to which Engels had drawn his attention. 

I am now reading Urquhart, the crazy M P., who declares that 
Palmerston is sold to Russia. The explanation is simple, the fellow 
IS a Highland Scot of Lowland education, by nature a romantic 
and by training a free trader The fellow went to Greece a philhel- 
lene and, after being at daggers drawn with the Turks for three 
long years, he went to Turkey and became an enthusiast for the 
very Turks he had just been quarrelling witli He goes into rap- 
tures over Islam, and his motto is if I were not a Calvinist I 
should be a Mohammedan In his opinion Turks, particularly 
those of the Golden Age of the Osmanli Empire, are the most 
perfect nation on earth, without any exception whatever The 
Turkish language is the most perfect and melodious in the world 
The Turkish constitution in its ‘purity' is as fine as any there 
could be, and is almost superior to the British In short, only the 
Turk is a gentleman and freedom exists only in Turkey *^ 

Urquhart went into raptures over Turkey because it was 
barbaric He went into raptures about the Middle Ages and 
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the Catholic Church for the same reason He hated modern 
industry, the bourgeoisie, universal suffrage, the Chartists and 
revolutionaries of every kind He was profoundly convinced 
that all these weie nothing but the tools of Russian diplomacy, 
which made use of them to cause uniest in the West and de- 
liver it a helpless prey to Russian plans of world conquest 
Marx soon saw that Urquhart was a complete monomaniac, 
but his hatred of Russia might make him a useful ally. 

Marx frequently praised the writings of Urquhart in the 
articles on the Oriental Question he wrote for the New York 
Tnbune fiom the summer of 1853 onwards.’^ Whatevei else 
the Scot might be, he ceitainly knew the Near East better than 
most of hia contemporaries The fact that there was no infamy 
of which he did not think Russia capable only served to make 
Marx more favourably inclined towards him Moreovei, there 
seemed to he an element of truth in his exaggeiations In spite 
of Marx’s original scepticism, the more closely he studied the 
recent history of Anglo-Russian relations the better-founded 
did Urquhart’s imputations against Bntish statesmen, and 
Palmerston in particular, appeal Maix made an exhaustive 
study of Hansard and subjected the diplomatic Blue Books 
from 1807 to 1 8 JO to an assiduous analysis In November 1853 
he communicated the result of his researches to Engels 
‘Curious as it may seem to you, as a result of closely following 
the footprints of the noble viscount foi the past twenty years, 
I have come to the same conclusion as the monomaniac Ui qu- 
hart, namely that Palmerston has been sold to Russia foi 
several decades.’ “ 

The irresolute, vacillating manner in which England and 
France waged the war and their complaints of the Tsar’s in- 
transigence, which made the compromise they desired so diffi- 
cult to obtain, only served to intensify Marx’s conviction that 
Palmerston did not mean the war seriously and that the war 
was a sham Marx became a monomaniac like Urquhart He 
exarmned hundreds of diplomatic documents in the British 
Museum, and in his opimon they revealed a secret connivance 
between the cabinets of London and St Petersburg dating 
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from the time of Peter the Great Marx now attacked Palmer- 
ston with great vehemence He did not directly accuse him of 
being corrupted by Russia, but demonstrated ‘Palmerston’s 
connivance with the St Petersburg cabinet from his transac- 
tions with Poland, Tuikey, Circassia, etc ’ 

Urquhart was delighted at Marx’s articles on Lord Palmer- 
ston, which weie published in the New York Tribune and the 
People’s Paper E. Tucker, a publisher and a friend of Urqu- 
hart’s, pnnted 1 5,000 copies of one of these articles in pamphlet 
form, and not long afterwaids he reproduced two more articles 
m the same form In the summer of 1854 the Urquhartites, 
this time with the support of the Chartists, started a cam- 
paign against secret diplomacy The campaign was chiefly 
directed against Palmerston. Their organs, the Free Press in 
London and the Sheffield Free reprinted many of Marx’s 
articles Marx maintained his contact with them until the 
middle of the 1860s Marx shrank at nothing when it came 
to striking a blow at Russian Tsarism Later he actually wrote 
anti-Russian articles for conservative papers 
Apart from the CharUst movement and the Urquhaitite 
committees, some unimportant weeklies, and two or three 
pamphlets, Maix’s voice in England was echoing in the void 
Foi ten whole years Marx had only one big newspaper through 
which to speak, though his voice did not reach the English, 
French and Geiman proletariat for whom his words were 
meant From the summer of 1852 onwards Marx was a regular 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, which in the middle 
of the 1850s had the largest circulanon in the world 
The New Yoik Tiibune was founded in April 1841 as an 
organ of the advanced bourgeois intelligentsia by Horace 
Greeley, a foimer compositor who became a jouinalist 
Gieeley was a friend of Albert Brisbane and the Rev George 
Ripley, two zealous disciples of the soaalist teaching of 
Fourier In the spring of 1843 he put his paper at the disposal 
of Fouiierist propaganda Fourierism had many followers 
among the educated classes in America at the time Its colony 
at Brook Farm, near Boston, was visited and encouraged by 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne, Emerson, Channing and Margaret 
Fuller It was destroyed by fire m 1846 and financial difficulties 
pi evented its reconstruction Many of the colonists went to 
New York, where Charles A. Dana became city editor and 
Ripley critic of the New York Tribune It had a roll of contri- 
butors unequalled by any other American paper, an uncom- 
monly high liteiary and political standaid, and excellent Eur- 
opean correspondents, but was only moderately successful 
prior to 1848, when, as the best-informed paper in America, its 
circulation increased as a consequence of the outbreak of the 
revolution Dana was sent to Europe as a special coi respon- 
dent He was in Pans during the June rising, went to Berlin 
in the autumn and in November went to Cologne It may have 
been Brisbane, who was in Berlin at the time and had met 
Marx in Pans, who drew Dana’s attention to him Dana paid 
Marx a visit and spent a ‘delightful’ evening with him, as he 
was fond of lecalling in later years, and took away with him 
an abiding impression that in Marx he had met the most 
acute and fai -seeing of the 1 evolutional ies In July 1850 he 
wrote to Marx from New York that he always kept himself 
informed of Marx’s activities and whereabouts and asked him 
whether he would not hke to come to America. Marx’s answer 
is unknown At the time Marx certainly had plans to emigrate 
to Ameiica, as will be mentioned later 

After the collapse of the German revolution a gieat stream 
of emigrants pouied into the new, the fiee world Flalf a mil- 
lion Germans landed in New Yoik in the years 1852 to 1854 
alone They took with them a hvely interest in the affaiis of 
their native land Even the native Americans, who did not 
generally pay much attention to Europe, took much moie 
notice of It now than formerly The New York Tnhune, with 
Its excellent connections among the democrats of the emigra- 
tion, advanced m circulation by leaps and bounds. At the be- 
ginning of August 1851 Dana invited Marx to contribute. 

Between August 1851 and September 1852 eighteen ai tides 
on the revolution and countei -revolution in Germany ap- 
peared in the Nezi) York Titbune, They appeared ovei Maix’s 
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signature, though not one of them was wiitten by him'® 
Marx was so fully occupied on the gieat economic work which 
he was anxious to complete as quickly as possible that he asked 
Engels to write them in his stead, and Engels wi'ote them, as 
he later wrote many more arttcles for Marx, either entirely or 
in part. In May 1853 Dana asked Marx to send him articles 
on ‘current events which throw light on the brewing revolu- 
tionary crisis’. Marx submitted the first article in August As 
his English was not yet adequate, he wrote in German, which 
Engels translated. From February 1853 onwards Marx wrote 
his English articles himself From then onwards Marx worked 
very hard for the New York Tribune During the first year he 
sent no fewer than sixty articles to New York 
The work Marx did for the New York Tribune was not that 
of an ordinal y foreign correspondent Fie contributed articles 
which were comprehensive evaluations of lecent events. Some- 
times he wrote regular essays They weie composed hurriedly, 
because the steamer sailed twice a week, and if Marx missed 
the mail an article was lost and he was £2 the poorer But eveiy 
line he wrote was based on careful study Marx lacked both 
inclination and ability for the work of a newspaper cories- 
pondent proper He had little contact with political circles, 
still less with bourgeois circles, he avoided jomnalists and 
could not dance attendance on the latest sensations Fiom ten 
in the morning till seven at mght he sat in the reading-ioom 
of the Bntish Museum Before writing an aiticle on British 
rule in India he studied dozens of books on the subject,^® 
and before his series on the Spanish revolution he went 
through the whole of ancient and modem literature relevant 
to the subject.^' Engels cooperated vahantly in his own de- 
partments, 1 e military matters and geography The New York 
Tnbune was more than pleased with the woik of its contii- 
butor SomeUmes Marx’s contributions were printed as leading 
articles, and Dana did not shrink from inseiting sentences 
here and there and altering the beginning and end to make it 
appear that the articles had been written in the office Engels’s 
military articles on the Turko-Russian War^^ attracted so 
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much attention that their author was taken to he the promi- 
nent General Winfield Scott, who was fnendly with Greeley 
and stood as a candidate for the piesidency “ 

The New York Tribune, which was not so anxious to let its 
readers see how much of the work was not its own, started 
omitting Marx’s name moie and more frequently Maix 
eventually insisted that either all his articles he signed or none, 
and from the spring of 1855 they all appeared unsigned At 
first other Geimans had contiihuted to the New York Tribune, 
including Freiligiath, Ruge, and even Biuno Bauei, hut fiom 
the mid 1 850s Marx was its only diplomatic correspondent in 
Europe 

The fees paid Maix foi his articles were hardly m accoi fi- 
ance with the New York Tribune’s appreciation of him as ‘its 
most highly-valued contributor’ Foi the first article Marx was 
paid £1, and the fee was then laised to £2 Marx was not paid 
for all the articles he submitted but only for those that weie 
printed The greatest concession that Marx ever obtained was 
in the spring of 1857, when the Tribune agreed to pay him for 
one dispatch a week, whethei it weie used or not The le- 
mainder were only to be paid for if they actually appeared 
The number of articles paid foi rose and fell in accoi dance 
with American interest in events m Europe, whether be- 
cause they directly affected the United States or whether 
such things as wars, risings 01 crises were ‘sensational’ enough 
for them 

It is really disgusting [Marx wrote to Engels m January 1857] to 
be condemned to take it as a favour that such a rag admits you to 
Its company To pound and grind dry bones and make soup of 
them, as paupers do in the workhouse, that is the sum total of the 
political work to which one is geneiously condemned in such 
society Although I am only an ass, I am conscious of having given 
these rascals, I will not say recently, but in former years, too much 
for their money ^ 

Inegular and unceitam as Maix’s income flora the New 
York Tribune was for nearly ten yeais, it was all he earned In 
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spite of Engels’s unlimited sacrifices he would have been lost 
without It. 

When Marx arrived in London he was not in the least wor- 
ried about his immediate monetary prospects He was convinced 
that he would soon succeed in putting the Neue Rhein- 
ische Zeitung on its feet again in the form of a review But 
negotiations with the pubhshers dragged on for month after 
month, and then Marx was taken ill The contributions were 
not ready in time and the first number appeared at the begin- 
ning of March 1 850 instead of on 1 January The money Marx 
brought with him - his wife had sold the fiirniture in Cologne 
and she had pawned the silver in France - quickly vanished. 
Other exiles, povei ty-stricken themselves, were unable to help 
Marx had to provide for his wife, four young children (Guido, 
his second son, was boin in October 1849) and Lenchen 
Demuth, the faithful housekeeper The household was reduced 
to an appalling state of destitution At the end of March 1 850 
they were evicted About this time Fiau Marx wrote to Weyde- 
meyer 

I shall describe one day of this life as it really was, and you will 
see that perhaps few other refugees have had to suffer so much 
Since the cost of a wet-nurse is prohibitive here, I decided, in spite 
of continual and terrible pains in the breasts and the back, to nurse 
the child myself. But the poor little angel drank in so much sor- 
row with the milk that he was continually fretting, and in violent 
pain day and night He has not slept a whole night through since 
he was born, but sleeps at most two or three hours Recently he 
has been subject to violent cramps, so that he is continually hov- 
ering on the brink of life and death. When he was suffering in 
this way he sucked so violently that my nipple became sore and 
bled Often the blood streamed into his little mouth As I was 
situng like this one day our landlady suddenly appeared In the 
course of the winter we had paid her more than 350 thalers, and 
we had arranged with her that in future we were not to pay her 
but the landlord, who had put in an execution Now she denied 
this agreement and demanded the we still owed her As we 
could not pay this sum at once two brokers entered the house and 
took possession of all ray belongings, bedding, linen, clothes. 
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everything, even the poor haby’s cradle and the better toys be- 
longing to the girls, who stood by, weeping bitteily. They threa- 
tened to take everytlimg away in two hours’ time, when I should 
have had to lie on the bare floor with my freezing children and my 
aching breast Our friend Schramm hurried into the town to seek 
help He got into a cab, but the horses ran away He jumped out 
and was brought back bleeding to the house, where I was m 
despair with my poor shivering children 
We had to leave the house next day It was cold and rainy and 
dreary My husband tried to find a lodging for us, but no one was 
willing to have us when he menuoned the four children At last a 
friend helped us and we paid what was owing I quickly sold all 
my beds in order to settle with the chemist, the baker, the butcher 
and the milkman, who were all filled with alarm when they heard 
the broker’s men were in and rushed to send in their bills The 
beds I sold were taken to the street door and loaded on to a hand- 
cart - and what do you think happened? By this time it had grown 
late and it was long after sunset, after which moving furnitiiie in 
this way is illegal by English law The landlord appealed with a 
number of constables, and said that some of his property might be 
on the cart, we might be escaping to a foreign country In less than 
five minutes a crowd of two or three hundred people had gathered 
outside our front door - the whole Chelsea mob The beds were 
brought in again, and could not be sent to the purchaser until 
next morning Now that the sale of our goods and chattels had 
enabled us to pay our debts to the last penny, I moved with my 
little darlings to two tiny rooms at our present address, the Ger- 
man Hotel, I Leicester Street, Leicester Square, where we found a 
human reception for ;£'5 los a week 
Do not imagine that these potty sufferings have bent me I know 
only too well tliat our struggle is no isolated one, that I belong to 
the favoured and the fortunate, since my dear husband, the main- 
stay of my life, is still at ray side. The only thing that really 
crushes me and makes my heart bleed is all the pettinesses that he 
has to suffer, the fact that so few have come to his aid, and that he, 
who has so willingly and gladly helped so many, should be help- 
less here But you are not to think, my dear Hen Weydemeyer, 
that we are making claims on anyone The only thing that my 
husband might have expected of those who have had so many 
ideas, so much encouragement, so much support fiom him was 
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that they might have devoted more pracncal energy to his Re- 
view, might have taken a gi eater inteiest in it I am proud and 
bold enough to suggest this That httle I think they oived him But 
my husband thinks otherwise Never, even at the most terrible 
times, has he lost his confidence in the future, or even his cheerful 
humour 

In the middle of May, Marx and his family moved to Soho, 
the quarter where the most poverty-stricken refugees lived He 
rented two small rooms in Dean Street, and there he lived for 
SIX years, m a noisy, dirty street, m a neighbourhood where 
epidemic after epidemic raged. In 1 854 the cholera was worse 
m Soho than anywhere else Three of his children died there. 
Those were unspeakably dreadful years 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung-Revue brought Maix in less 
than thirty thalers m all, and it was impossible to go on with 
It. Marx sold his library, which he had left m Cologne, got 
into debt, pawned everything that was not nailed fast After 
the miscarriage of their literary plans Engels could no longer 
remain in London He leturned to ‘fiendish commerce’ m the 
autumn of 1853 and went to Manchester, to his father’s cotton- 
mill, where he worked at a moderate salary as an ordinary 
employee Engels’s conviction that the revolution would soon 
free him from his ‘Egyptian bondage’ enabled him to tolerate 
a life he hated But his chief aim was to help Marx Marx, the 
brains of the revolutionary party, the genius, in comparison 
with whom he felt bis own gifts to be merely talents, must not 
be allowed to perish m poverty-stricken refugeedom. For 
twenty long years Engels worked at a job he hated, abandon- 
ing his own scientific work in order to make possible the work 
of his friend He wrote newspaper articles for him and gave 
him as much money as he could During the early years this 
was not a gieat deal Engels’s salary increased only gradually, 
and he had considerable social responsibilities of his own tie 
had to maintain a ‘respectable’ household, and another in 
which he lived with an Irish daughter of the people named 
Mary Burns, and he kept Mary’s relatives as well, but every 
pound he could possibly spare was sent to Marx, whose 
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position became more and more despeiate eveiy month In 
the autumn of 1850 Marx seriously considered the idea of emi- 
grating to America, where he hoped to be able to found a 
German paper. Rothacker, who had taken part in the rising 
in Baden, was asked to prepare the ground among friends and 
acquaintances in New York. He wrote to Marx in Novemher, 
saying that the prospects were as bad as they could possibly be 
The immediate prospects in London, whatever they were, were 
better than they were in New York Little Gmdo died, ‘a sacri- 
fice to bourgeois misery’, as Maix said to Engels A daughter, 
Franziska, was born in March 1851 When she died, barely one 
year old, Maix was forced to borrow money from a French 
emigre to pay for the coffin 

Maix wished to continue the review as a quarterly, but the 
publisher refused. Marx devoted all his energy to his book on 
economics He and his fiiends in Germany spent months 
negotiating with every conceivable publisher, but not one of 
them was willing to have anything to do with him Marx’s 
name alone was sufficient to put them into a panic Hermann 
Becker tried to get Marx’s Collected Essays published in 
Cologne One volume appeared and that was all Marx offered 
the publishers a pamphlet on Proudhon, then a translation of 
Misere de la philosophte, he offered to contribute to period- 
icals and was willing to write ‘completely innocuous’ aiticles 
But all his suggestions were declined. Had friends - notably 
the excellent Daniels - not helped him, he would have starved 
in 1851. ‘You can well imagme that the situation is very 
gloomy,’ Marx wrote to Weydemeyer 

It wdl be the end of my wife if it goes on much longer The 
never-ending worries of the petty, paltry, bourgeois struggle are a 
terrible strain on her To add to it there are all the infamies of my 
opponents, who never dared attack me but avenge themselves for 
their impotence by spreading the most unspeakable infamies 
about me and making me socially suspect I should, of course, only 
laugh at the filth I do not let tliem disturb me for one moment in 
my work But you will understand that my wife, who is ailing, and 
has to endure the most dismal poverty from morning till night. 
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and whose nervous system is upset, is none the better for having 
to listen to stupid go-betweens who daily report to her the out- 
pourings of the democratic cesspools. The tactlessness of some of 
these people is often amazing ^ 

Naturally Marx did not receive a single penny for his ‘i8th 
Bnimaire’. That was work for the party. His battle for the 
defendants at the Cologne trial and his unmasking of the 
police in his Revelations was party work too. During the second 
half of 1852 these activities occupied all his time. All this woik 
was earned out under the most imspeakable difficulties In 
February he reached the ‘pleasant point’ when he could not go 
out because his coat was in pawn and he could no longer eat 
meat because he could not get any moie credit FIis wife, little 
Jenny and Lenchen Demuth were taken ill ‘I could not and 
cannot fetch the doctor’, Marx wrote to Engels, ‘because I 
have no money for medicine For the last eight to ten days I 
have fed my family on bread and potatoes, and today it is still 
doubtful whether I shall be able to obtain even these To- 
wards the end of the year the situation at last began to im- 
prove Engels was able to send more money and the fiist pay- 
ments arrived from the New York Tribune But up to 1858 
there were always times, even in the ‘good’ years, when Marx 
scarcely had a penny in his pocket 'The children learned to 
resist the siege of creditors - the butcher, the milkman, and 
the baker - by saying ‘Mr Marx ain’t upstaiis Once Marx 
was forced to fly to Manchester because of a doctor who threa- 
tened to sue him for a £n 6 debt, and the gas and water were 
going to be cut off The following description of Maix’s 
household, written by a Prussian spy who managed to ingra- 
tiate his way into it, is not without malice and is not to be 
credited word for word, but gives a pretty good idea of the 
general atmosphere of the life Marx led in 1 853 

The chief leader of this party [ic the communists] is Karl 
Marx, the minor leaders are Friedrich Engels in Manchester, 
Freiligiath and Wolff (called ‘Lupus’) in London, Heine in Pans, 
Weydemeyer and Cluss in America Burgers and Daniels were 
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the leaders in Cologne and Weerth in Hamburg All the rest are 
simple members The moving and active spirit, the real soul of 
the party, is Maix, for which reason I propose to give you a pei- 
sonal description of the man 

Marx is of medium stature, and is thiity-four years of age Al- 
though he is still in the prime of life, his hair is turning grey. His 
frame is powerful, his features brmg Szeraere [a Hungarian revo- 
lutionary] to mind very strongly, hut his complexion is darker 
and his hair and beard quite black Lately he does not shave at all 
His big, piercing, fiery eyes have sometliing demoniacally sinister 
about them The first impression one receives is that of a man of 
genius and energy, his intellectual superioiity exercises an irre- 
sistible power on his surroundings 

In private hfe he is an extremely untidy and cynical human 
being He is a bad host and leads a regular Bohemian existence 
Washing and combing himself and changing his linen are raiities 
with him, and he likes getting drunk He often idles away foi days 
on end, but when he has a great deal to do he works day and night 
with tireless endurance He has no fixed times for going to bed or 
for getting up He often stays up for whole nights, then lies down 
fully clothed on the couch at midday and sleeps till evening, un- 
troubled by people coming in 01 going out, for everyone has a free 
entrie to his house. 

His wife IS the sister of von Westphalen, the Prussian ministei, 
and is a cultured and chaiming woman, who has accustomed her- 
self to this Bohemian existence out of love for her husband, and 
she now feels quite at home in poverty She has two daughters and 
a son, and all three children are really handsome and have then 
father’s intelligent eyes 

As husband and father, Marx, in spite of his restless and wild 
character, is the gentlest and mddest of men He lives in one of 
the worst, therefore one of the cheapest neighbourhoods in Lon- 
don He occupies two rooms The room looking out on the street 
is the parlour, and the bedroom is at the back There is not one 
clean or decent piece of furniture in either room, but everything is 
broken, tattered and toin, with thick dust over everything and the 
greatest untidiness everywhere In the middle of the parlour there 
is a large old-fashioned table, coveted with oil-cloth On it theie 
lie manuscripts, books and newspapers, besides the children’s 
toys, bits and pieces from his wife’s sewing basket, and cups with 
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broken rims, diity spoons, knives, forks, lamps, an ink-pot, tum- 
blers, some Dutch clay-pipes, tobacco ash - all m a pile on the 
same table 

On entering Marx’s room smoke and tobacco fumes make youi 
eyes water to such an extent that for the first moment you seem to 
be groping about m a cavern, unal you get used to it and manage 
to pick out ceitam objects in the haze Everything is dirty, and 
covered with dust, and sitting down is quite a dangerous business. 
Here is a chair with only tin ee legs, there another, which happens 
to be whole, on which the children are playing at cooking That is 
the one that is offeied to the visitor, but the children's cooking is 
not removed and if you sit down you risk a pair of trousers But 
all these things do not in the least embarrass either Marx or his 
wife You are received in the most friendly way and are cordially 
offered pipes, tobacco and whatever else there may happen to be 
Eventually a clever and interesting conversation arises to make 
amends for all the domestic deficiencies, and this makes the dis- 
comfort bearable You actually get used to the company, and find 
It interesting and original That is a faithful picture of the family 
life of Marx, the communist chief 

However bad things weie with Marx, he always kept up the 
outward appearance of an orderly bourgeois life He was un- 
wilhng to allow the ‘asses of democrats’ a cheap triumph and 
his pride brooked no sympathy. Only his most intimate friends 
knew of his distressed condition He did not bow undei the 
burden of want, but reacted to it only with angei at its com- 
pelling him to put aside the work which alone meant any- 
tlung to him and which, as he well knew, he alone could do, 
and forcing him to postpone it again and again for the revolt- 
ing slavery of working for his daily bread. Unshakeable belief 
in his mission kept up Jenny’s courage as well as his own Even 
in their most difficult years Jenny and and Marx remained 
happy people. Unfoitunately there are very few documents 
that thiow light on this peiiod. There are Wilhelm Licb- 
knecht’s memoirs, a few pages from a diary of a friend of 
Jenny’s youth, and a few letters written by other exiles. The 
following passage from Liebknecht’s memoirs is characteiistic 
of Marx and his friends 
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Our outings to Hampstead HeathI If I live to be a thousand I 
shall never forget them. A Sunday spent on Hampstead Heath 
was our greatest treat. The children would talk of nothing else 
during the whole week and even we grown-ups looked forward to 
It, old and young alike Even the journey there was a treat The 
girls were excellent walkeis, as nimble and liieless as cats When 
we got there the first thing we would do was to find a place to pitch 
our tent, so that the tea and beer arrangements might be thor- 
oughly looked after. After a meal, the company would search for 
a comfortable place to sit or he down, and when this had been 
done everybody would pull a Sunday paper, bought on the way, 
from his pocket, and - assuming a snooze was not preferied - 
would start leading or talking politics, while the children, who 
would quickly find playmates, would play hide-and-seek in the 
bushes 

But this placidity sometimes demanded a change, and we would 
run races, to say notlung of indulging in wrestling, stone-tlurowing 
and similar forms of sport The gieatest treat was a generd 
donkey-ride What laughter and jubilation a general donkey-ride 
caused ! And what comic scenes! And how Marx enjoyed himself 
and amused us too. He amused us doubly, in the first place by his 
more than primitive horsemanship and secondly by the fanati- 
cism with which he asserted his virtuosity m the art The virtu- 
osity was based on the fact that he once took riding lessons during 
his student years, but Engels maintained that he never had more 
than three lessons, and that when he visited him in Manchester 
once m a blue moon he would go for one ride on a venerable Rosi- 
nante On the way home we would usually sing We seldom sang 
political songs, but mostly popular songs, especially sentimental 
ballads and ‘patriotic’ songs from the ‘fatheiland’, especially 0 
Strassburg, O Strassburg, du wunderschone Stadt, which enjoyed 
universal popularity Or the children would sing nigger songs and 
dance to them On the way there and back politics or the plight of 
the refugees were banned as subjects of conversation But to make 
up for It we would talk a lot about literature and art, and Marx 
had the opportunity of displaying liis astonishing memory He 
would declaim long passages from the Dtvina Commedia and 
scenes from Shakespeare, in which his wife, who was also an 
excellent Shakespearian scholar, often relieved him 

Among the Maixes Shakespeare was a regular family cult 
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Fiau Marx once wrote to Frau Liebkirecht, telling her with 
great satisfaction that her youngest daughter had made a 
Shakespeare museum, of her little room. When Marx wanted 
to perfect his English, at a time when he could read but not 
speak it, he sought out and hsted all Shakespeare’s own ex- 
pressions In later years the whole Marx family would often 
walk all the way from Haveistock Hill to the Sadlers Wells 
Theatre, to see Phelps, the Shakespearian actor. They used to 
stand, for they could not afEord seats The children knew whole 
scenes of Shakespeare by heart before they could read properly 
In January 1855, Frau Marx, who was then forty-one years 
old, had a daughter ‘The “bona fide traveller” is, I 1 egret to 
say, of the sex par excellence’, Maix wrote to Engels He had 
wanted a son to replace the dead Guido, who had been called 
‘Foxie’, aftei the popular Fawkes of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Everyone was given a nickname in Marx’s house. Maix him- 
self was called ‘the Moor’, as he had been called ever since his 
student days on account of his dark complexion and black 
hair, and his wife and children and all his acquaintances called 
him that too The children varied ‘Moor’ mostly with ‘Devil’ 
or ‘Old Nick’ Frau Marx was never called anything but 
‘Mohme’ The eldest daughter, Jenny, was called ‘Qui-qui’, 
‘Di’ and even the ‘Emperor of China’ The next daughter, 
Laura, was called ‘Hottentot’ and ‘Kakadu’, the son, Edgar, 
was called ‘Musch’ or, more respectfully, ‘Colonel Musch’, and 
the youngest daughter, who was named Eleanor, was at fiist 
called ‘Quo-quo’ then ‘Dwaif Albench’ and finally ‘Tussy’ 
Tussy desciibed some of the incidents of her childhood m ‘A 
Few Stray Notes’, published in 1895 She remembered how 
Marx earned hei on his shoulders, and put anemones m her 
hair 

_ Moor was ceitainly a magnificent horse I was told that my elder 
sisters and brother used to harness Moor to an armchair, seat 
themselves in it and make him pull It Indeed he wrote seveial 
chapters of ‘The iSth Bruraaire’ in his role as ‘gee-up neddy’ to 
his three children, who sat behind him on chairs and whipped 
him 
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Everyone intimate with. Marx - Liebknecht, Lessner, La- 
fargue, and even only occasional visitors to his house - spoke 
of Marx’s unbounded love for his childien.^® Marx often re- 
marked that what he liked best about Jesus was his love of 
children, and his daughter had heaid him say that he could 
forgive Christianity a great deal for teaching the love of chil- 
dren A year before his death Marx wrote to his daughter, 
Laura, that he was coming to Pans to find peace there ‘By 
peace I mean family life, cliildren’s voices, the whole of that 
“microscopic little world” which is so much more interesting 
than the “macroscopic” world ’ 

I The voice of his favounte child was extinguished pn 6 April 
1855, when httle^Musch died Marx generally hid his feelings, 
even from his closest friends. He was by nature so shy that he, 
a German, behaved with English reserve when it came to ex- 
pressing his feelings But in the letters he wrote during the 
days that followed the child’s death his grief broke through 
the barriers The beginning of a letter to Engels written on 
30 Maich is quite matter-of-fact He said that he had put off 
sending a daily health bulletin, because the course of the ill- 
ness was so up and down that one’s opinion changed almost 
hourly Finally the illness had mrned into abdominal tuber- 
culosis, and even the doctor had seemed to give up hope Foi 
the last week his wife had been suffeimg from a nervous break- 
down more severe than she had ever had before Marx’s next 
words were* ‘As for me, my heait bleeds and my head burns, 
though of course I have to keep control of myself ’ The next 
sentence sounds as if Marx were making an apology. That a 
father should so far forget himself as to talk of his heart bleed- 
ing over the death of his favourite child seems to him to 
demand an explanation ‘During his illness the child did not 
for a moment act out of harmony with his oiigmal, kind and 
independent character ’’’ On 6 Apiil he wrote ‘Poor Musch is 
no more. He fell asleep (literally) in my arms between five and 
six o’clock today I shall never forget how your friendship 
helped us through this teiiible time You iindei stand my giief 
for the child A week latei he wrote 
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The house is naturally utterly desolate and foilorn since the 
death of the dear cliild who was its living soul It is impossible to 
describe how we miss him at every turn. I have suffered eveiy kind 
of misfortune, but I have only just learned what real unhappiness 
IS In the midst of all the sufLeimg which I have gone through 
in these days, the thought of you and your friendship, and the 
hope that we may still have something reasonable to do in this 
woild together, has kept me upright 

At the end of July Marx answered a letter of condolence as 
follows ‘Bacon says that really impoitant people have so 
many contacts with nature and the world, have so much to 
interest them, that they easily get over any loss I am not 
one of those impoitant people My child’s death has affected 
me so greatly that I feel the loss as keenly as on the first day 
My wife is also completely bioken.’^® The wound never com- 
pletely healed Even after ten years and more Jenny Marx 
had not overcome her grief. ‘The longer I live without the 
child, the moie I think of him and with the gi eater giief’, she 
wrote to a friend 

In the summer of 1856 Frau Maix went to Trier with her 
daughter to visit her mother She found her dying An uncle 
of heis had died not long before, hut he was an old man of 
eighty-seven whom she barely knew, and his death, as Marx 
put it, ‘was a very happy event’ The bequest fiom the two 
relatives made it possible for them to pay then old debts. In 
the autumn of 1 856 they were at last able to change their two- 
room dwelling in Soho for a comfoi table little house on the 
outskirts of the city at 9 Giafton Teiiace, Maitland Park, 
Havei stock Hill But the impiovement did not last for long 
The New Y ork T ribune accepted fewer and fewer of Marx’s 
articles They needed practically all their space for American 
politics and articles on the presidential elections, which had 
to be given preference to events in Euiope, and then the ap- 
proaching ensis began to cast its shadows before 

Marx and Engels had expected the crisis even sooner As 
caily as Januaiy 1855, England, in Marx’s opinion, was in the 
midst of a gieat tiade crisis. Yet the dies irae, which, Engels 
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hoped, would ‘ruin the whole of European industry, glut all 
the markets, involve all the possessing classes, and cause the 
complete bankruptcy of the bourgeoisie’,'*" did not airive until 
the autumn of 1857, and then not neaily so dramatically as 
Engels expected, though assuiedly it was terrible enough 

The first great ciisis of the capitalist world staited m 
Amenca and embiaced the leading countries of Europe; Eng- 
land as well as Germany and France Marx and Engels 
thought their time had come Marx wrote to his friend that, 
m spite of his own ‘financial distress’, since 1849 he had never 
felt so ‘cosy’ as after this outbreak,'** and Engels himself felt 
‘enormously cheered’.'*** The time had come to finish his econ- 
omic work On 8 December 1857 he wrote to Engels that he 
was working ‘like mad’ light through the night summing up 
his economic studies, in older to have at least the outlines in 
his head before the deluge '*" 

In the winter of 1850-51 Marx had lesumed work on the 
economic study he had started in Brussels and had had neithei 
the time nor the inclination to complete during the years of 
revolution.'*'* In his thorough way he collected all the available 
material, made his way once more through the works of the 
great economists, and in April 1851 believed that after tlie 
five more weeks he intended to devote to ‘tout ce fatras econo- 
mique (9a commence a m’ennuyer)’, he would be able to sit 
down and start to write his book Two months later he set 
himself a new date. The material, he remarked to Weyde- 
meyer, had so many damned ramifications that in spite of all 
his exertions he would not be ready for another six 01 eight 
weeks All the same, in spite of all outward distiubances, the 
thing was hurrying to a conclusion The democrat simpletons, 
to whom enlightenment comes from above, naturally do not 
need to make such exertions Why should they, bom as they 
are under a lucky star, trouble themselves’ with economic and 
historical material? The whole thing is so simple, as the valiant 
Willich used to tell me "*" But even this respite expired First 
more political work intervened, and from 1853 to 1856 his 
theoretical economic labours lanquished altogether. Though 
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Marx gave a great deal of attention to economic events, his 
own economic work had to give way to the task of trying to 
earn a living Occasionally Marx looked thiough his old note- 
books and read fragments heie and theie, but it was the cnsis 
that first compelled him to take up the work at the point at 
which he had broken off more than six years before/^ 

The crisis affected Marx personally very severely In October 
the New York Tribune informed him that it had dismissed all 
its European correspondents except B. Taylor and himself, 
and that in future he was only to send one article a week 
Distress once more entered the household from which it had 
only just been banished Marx’s wife was ill and the first signs 
of the serious liver trouble which was to attack Maix repeat- 
edly in years to come made their appearance in the summer 
Marx’s financial distress increased rapidly during the winter, 
and at the beginning of 1858 he had reached a pitch when 
he wished himself a hundred fathoms deep under the eaith 
rather than go on living in the same way He wrote to Engels 
that he himself was able to escape from the wretchedness by 
concentrating hard on all sorts of general questions, but his 
wife did not have this resource/® A few weeks later he wrote 
that it was fortunate so many cheering things were happening 
in the outside world, because personally he was leading 'the 
most troubled life that can be imagined’ There could be 
nothing moie stupid for people of universal aspirations than 
to marry and give themselves up to the ‘petites misei es de la vie 
domestique et piivee’, he said. But even if the house tumbled 
about his head he was determined to finish his book Marx 
worked so hard that in April 1858 he collapsed. He complained 
to Engels that if he so much as sat down and wrote for a few 
hours it meant that he had to he down and do nothing for a 
few days In the summer the situation had become ‘absolutely 
intolerable’ On 15 July 1858 he wrote to Engels that as a 
direct result of the position he was in he was completely in- 
capable of work, partly because he lost the best part of his 
time vainly running about trying to raise money, partly be- 
cause his powers of concentration could no longei hold out 
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against his domestic troubles, ‘perhaps in consequence of 
physical deterioration . . The inevitable final catastrophe 
cannot be averted much longer.’®* A loan of which Freik- 
grath arranged for him and on wliich Marx had to pay 20 per 
cent inteiest, helped him over the woist for a few weeks. 

Marx’s manuscript was finished at the end of January 1859 
It was not Das Kapital, the great work that Marx had planned 
The first volume, an edinon of 1,000 copies of which now 
appeared in Berlin - it had been very difficult to find a publisher 
- was called Critique of Political Economy and consisted of 
only two chapters, on goods and money.” It had appealed, as 
Marx hoped it would, ‘before tlie deluge’, but that was be- 
cause the deluge did not occur In 1859 the crisis had passed, 
the old world had not collapsed, the revolution had not come 
The effects of the crisis continued 

New political life awoke in Germany, though very faint- 
heartedly In Italy the movement foi national liberation flared 
up anew France’s industry had been hard hit by the crisis, 
the state finances were disorganized, the price of corn fell, the 
peasants, who constituted Bonaparte’s stiongest support, were 
grumbhng, opposition reared its head among the petty bour- 
geoisie, the workers were gradually shaking off the paralysis 
which had held them in its grip since June 1848 In this threat- 
ening situation the Emperor took the way out that lay nearest 
to his hand and went to war - not a general European war, 
the consequences of which could not be foreseen, but a local- 
ized war in which he had the maximum chances of victory A 
victory over Austria and the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy was bound to strengthen his position, bind the army to 
him once moie and confirm the false Napoleon as the legiti- 
mate successoi of the tiue 

Maix’s attitude to the Franco-Austiian Wai of 1859 was 
determined, like his attitude to the Crimean War, by the inter- 
ests of the revolution only The levolutionary party, weak as it 
might be, must do everything in its power to prevent Bona- 
parte’s victory The Austrian hangman’s yoke in Italy must 
certainly he broken, but he who assumed the task of delivering 
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the people of Italy was the enslaver of the people of Fiance, 
and victory would only confirm his power. The defeat of 
Austria, which since the middle of the eighteenth centuiy 
had opposed the advance of Russia m Eastern Europe, tliough 
its opposition was ‘helpless, inconsequent, cowardly hut stub- 
born’, could only be advantageous to Russian Tsaiism The 
enemy was Napoleon III and Russia Even if victoiy should 
liberate the Italians - as in fact it did not - the interests of the 
European revolution came before those of Italian national 
liberation 

In their attitude on this occasion Marx and Engels were 
practically alone in the revolutionary camp To the German 
radicals the Russian danger seemed remote, but leactionary 
Austria was close at hand It was difficult to be anti-Austrian 
without being Bonapartist Lassalle achieved this tour de 
force Some of the German demociatic emigres weie notice- 
ably edging towards Badinguet (which was what Marx called 
Napoleon He either called him Badinguet or Boustrapa or 
Bamum, or at most Louis Bonaparte, but Napoleon nevei) 
The German emigrds had political reasons for their attitude 
But there were also those who proclaimed the Emperor’s Euro- 
pean and more specifically German mission in a torrent of 
tyrannicidal words because they were paid to do so Among 
them was Karl Vogt, a former left-wing leader in the Frank- 
furt Parliament, and now a professor in Switzerland and the 
ideal of the ‘enlightened’ philistines. 

A small German newspaper in London which was moic or 
less on good terms with Marx accused Vogt of being a bought 
agent of Napoleon The accusations weie reproduced in a 
leading reactionary paper in Germany Vogt well knew that 
his patron would not betray him and brought an action against 
the newspaper When it came into court the people in London 
who had hitherto acted as if they had the clearest proofs of 
Vogt’s venality suddenly assumed the attitude of knowing 
nothing whatever about it, and Vogt, though his case was 
dismissed on technical grounds, left the couit in the trium- 
phant role of injured innocent. He published the report of the 
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trial, at the same time attacking Marx as the imgleader of 
those who had slandered him, in spite of the fact that Marx 
had nothing whatever to do with the whole afEair Vogt alleged 
that Marx was the leader of a gang of Emigres who made a 
good living by blackmailing revolutionaiies, threatening to 
denounce them to the police, and by forging banknotes 
Vogt’s allegations were woven into such a highly ingenious 
web of lies, with truth and known fact so skilfully blended with 
half-truths and impudent fabrications, that some of the in- 
sinuations were bound to stick m the minds of those not fully 
acquainted with the facts of ‘emigrant’ history Marx tried 
in vain to biing an action against Vogt and his friends It was 
impossible to allow the slander to go unchallenged Distaste- 
ful though it was for him to leply, and hating as he did the 
necessity of replying to personal accusations and thus of talk- 
ing about himself, which, as he said with truth, he generally 
scrupulously avoided, he decided that the measure of success 
likely to be obtained by Vogt’s tissue of lies compelled him to 
speak His polemical Herr Vogt, a book of 190 pages, appeared 
at the end of November Marx transferred the accusation of 
lying to Its author, and his analysis of Vogt’s wiitings made 
practically a certainty of the suspicion that he was in the pay 
of Napoleon. Papers published by the Republican Government 
in 187 1 supplied the documentary proof. In August 1 859 40,000 
francs had been paid Vogt out of the Emperor’s private fund 
Marx’s fight against the attempt to secure his political an 
nihilation by means of these denunciations occupied more 
than a year of his life. He was not able to resume his economic 
work until the middle of 1861. The years i860 to 1863 were 
among the gloomiest of Marx’s life. At the end of Novembei 
1861 his wife went down with smallpox. She had barely re 
covered when Marx was taken ill himself. For years he suffered 
from carbuncles and boils, which were apt to break out again 
as soon as they had healed, and often made him unable tc 
work for weeks He was ‘plagued like Job, though not so god 
fearing', as he wrote to Engels The doctors gave him excelleni 
advice. ‘Everything the gentlemen say boil down to the fact 
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that one ought to be a prosperous rentier and not a poor devil 
like me, as poor as a church mouse.’” When Maix said that in 
1868 he was much better off than he was at the beginning of 
the 1860S. In Januaiy i860 the New York Tribune asked him 
to send nothing for six weeks Aftei this intcival his work 
was only accepted intermittently. A connection with the 
Vienna Presse seemed to offei a substitute, but after three 
months’ hard work Maix only leceived £6 m all His connec- 
uon with the New York Tribune finally ended in April 1863. 
He was told that all its space was needed for Ameiican affairs, 
and therefore his coirespondence must cease This diied up 
Marx’s only source of income Engels, whose position in the 
firm of Ermen and Engels had gone on improving, sent Marx 
what he could and preseived the numerous family fiom the 
worst 

Once more everything that could be spared, and many 
things that could not be spared, including the children’s shoes 
and clothes, resumed the trail to the pawnshop In the spring 
of 1861 Marx went to Holland to see his uncle. Lion Philips, 
who gave him an advance of /160 on his mother’s estate.*® 
Most of this sum went to repay old debts, and m November 
Maix was once moie forced to write to Engels, telling him that 
his wife was suffering from such a seiious nervous breakdown 
that he was afiaid that if the struggle went on much longer, 
there would be a disaster ‘Take all in all’, he wiote in February 
1863, ‘a lousy life like this is not woith living In the summer 
of 1863 Marx tried once more to persuade his mother to help 
him, but she would not give him a penny. ‘My wife says she 
wishes she were with her children in her grave’, he wrote to 
Engels at the time, ‘and I really cannot blame her, for the 
humiliations, suffeiings and horrors which we have had to go 
through are really indescrihable 

Marx was determined to pursue his aim through thick and 
thin In 1859 he wrote to a friend that he would not allow 
bourgeois society to turn him into a ‘money-making ma- 
chine’ But he had now readhed such a pitch of distress that he 
wanted to become a money-making machine. In 1862 he 
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applied for a job in a railway office, but his application was 
rejected on account of his bad handwriting. Jenny, the eldest 
daughter, unknown to her parents, wanted to go on the stage, 
not because she had any special inclination towards it, but for 
the sake of earning some money. Marx considered whether 
he should not bieak up his home, find posts as governesses for 
his two elder daughters and move with his wife and youngest 
child into a lodging house in the poorest district in London 
Engels sent a five-pound note, and then another and another, 
and nearly lost his temper when Marx apologized for ‘piessing’ 
him 

In January 1863 theii friendship survived the first and only 
strain to which it was submitted. Engels lost his wife ‘I simply 
cannot tell you how I feel’, he wrote to Mai-x in a short note 
telhng him the news ‘Tire poor girl loved me with all her 
heart.’ Mara wrote back • ‘The news of Mary’s death has 
both astonished and dismayed me She was extremely good- 
natured, witty and veiy attached to you ’ He then went 
straight on to desciibe his own desperate attempts to raise 
money His letter ended with. 

It is revoltingly egoistical of me to retail all these horrors to you 
at such a moment But the thing is homeopathic One evil can- 
cels out another At the end of my tether as I am, what am I to 
do? There is not a single human being in all London to whom I 
can speak freely, and at home I play the silent stoic, to countei- 
poise the outbreaks from the other side Work under such cir- 
cumstances IS absolutely impossible Instead of Mary should it not 
have been my mother, who is full of boddy infirmities and has 
lived her life? You see what strange notions we ‘civilized’ people 
get under the stress of certain circumstances 

Engels was deeply hurt He wrote to Marx that all his fiiends 
had shown him more sympathy and friendship than he could 
have expected on this occasion, which affected him deeply, 
and ‘to you it seemed a suitable moment for the display of the 
superiority of your frigid way of thinking So be it!’“ 

Marx allowed some time to elapse before replying ‘It was 
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very wrong of me to write that letter, and I regretted it as 
soon as it was sent’, he wrote. 

It was not prompted by heartlessness My wife and clnldi en will 
confirm me when I say that your letter, which arrived early in the 
morning, affected me as much as the death of one of my own 
nearest and dearest When I wrote to you the same evening it was 
under the stress of very desperate circumstances. The brokers had 
been put in by the landlord, I had a summons from the butcher, 
there was neither coal nor food in the house and little Jenny was 
ill in bed. The only way out of such circumstances that I know is, 
generally speaking, cynicism 

Engels thanked his friend for his frankness ‘You will under- 
stand the impression your first letter made on me. I could not 
get it out of my head for a whole week. I could not forget it. 
Never mind, your last letter has made up for it, and I am glad 
that in losing Mary I have not at the same time lost my oldest 
and best fnend.’“ 

During the course of the year Engels gave Marx /350, which 
was a great deal considering how bad his business was as a 
consequence of the cotton crisis Marx’s mother died at the 
end of November, and the legacy was not a large one. It miti- 
gated at least the worst of Marx’s distress In May 1864 the 
faithful Wihielm Wolff died in Manchester and left Marx 
/800. From September Engels, who had become a paitner in 
his firm, was able to give him greater financial aid Flora 1864 
onwards Marx’s financial position was tolerable and his free- 
dom from petty cares enabled him to devote himself to his 
work. But his anxieties only really ended in 1 869, when Engels 
sold his share in the cotton mill and was able to make Marx 
a definite, if moderate, yearly allowance 

Das Kapital was bom in the years of illness and poveity, 
when Marx was sometimes reduced to the point of staivation 
He wrote it while harassed with cares, agonized by his chil- 
dren’s distress, toimented by thoughts of the next day But 
nothing could completely overwhelm him From time to time 
Engels urged him to finish the work at last Ele knew Marx’s 
over-conscientiousness. But Maix went on pruning and filing, 
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and keeping up to date with the latest literature on the subject. 
‘I cannot bring myself to send anything off until I have the 
whole before me’, he wrote to Engels. ‘My writings, whatever 
shortcomings they may have, have one characteristic, they 
form an artistic whole In my opimon that is only obtainable 
by never letting anything be printed befoie I see the whole 
before my eyes.’*’ 

' The fair copy of the first volume was completed in March 
. 1867 Marx, as he wrote to Becker, ‘could throw it at the head 
of the bourgeoisie’ at last*® Marx read the final proofs on 
16 August At two o’clock m the morning he wrote to Engels 
'as follows. ‘So this volume is finished Thanks are due to no 
one but you for making it possible Without your sacrifice for 
me it would be impossible to caiiy out the three volumes of 
this tremendous work. I embrace you, full of thanks I greet 
you, my dear and faithful friend I 

An edition of 1,000 copies of Das Kapttal appeared in Ham- 
burg at the beginning of September 

In 1867 Marx wrote to Siegfried Meyer 

You must think very badly of me, the more so when I tell you 
that your letters not only gave me great pleasui e but were also a 
real comfort to me during the painful period during which they 
came Why did I not answer you? Because I was perpetually 
hovering at the brink of the grave I therefoie had to use every 
available moment to work, in order to finish my book, to which I 
sacrificed health, happiness and family. I hope this explanation 
will he sufficient I laugh at the so-called ‘practical’ men and their 
wisdom If one wants to be an ox, one can easily turn one’s back 
on human suffering and look after one’s own skin But I should 
have regarded myself as really impractical had I died without 
finishing my book, at least in manuscript 

Paul Lafargue says that Marx’s favouiite motto was ‘tra- 
vailler poui rhumanite’, to work for humanity. 

The twelve years from 1852 to 1864, from the dissolution of 
the Communist League to the foundation of the International, 
were filled with journalistic hack-work performed to keep body 
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and soul together, and with poverty endured for the sake of 
his life-work 

Apait from his contacts with Chartists and Uiquhaitites, 
which were so slight that they hardly counted, Maix, who 
had been at the very centre of the fuiious political melee of 
the year of revolution, kept entirely aloof from political activ- 
ity. His interests were devoted to foreign politics, the war, the 
Indian Mutiny, the Anglo-Fiench campaign in China, the 
trade crisis, the internal state of France, the anti-slavery move- 
ment in Ameiica - events which he could only observe In 
the articles Mai-x wrote and the correspondence he conducted 
with Engels there is little reference to Germany, the land to 
which the communists had paid chief attention in 1847 and 
in which the Communist League had woiked under Maix’s 
leadership Maix certainly did not ignoie developments in 
Geimany, but he followed them only incidentally. The levival 
of the Geiman workers’ movement was not his woik. It hap- 
pened without him. It happened against him, thiotigh Fer- 
dinand Lassalle 

Lassalle was born in Breslau m 1825 He was the son of a 
Jewish businessman He studied Hegelian philosophy in Berlin 
and adhered to it in its orthodox, idealistic foim throughout 
his life. His political position after the middle of the 1 840s was 
at the extreme left wing of democratic radicalism He made 
friends with Marx and became a communist during his few 
weeks of freedom m 1 848 — he was in prison until the middle 
of August and was le-airested at tire end of October for incit- 
ing to arms against the Crown. When he came out of prison 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung was on its last legs Marx and 
Lassalle did not meet again until the spring of 1861.’^ 

They wrote to each other in the meantime. Lassalle was the 
naore industrious correspondent of the two He kept Marx 
informed of his litcraiy labours - he wrote a poitly philosophi- 
cal tome as well as a play — consulted him on political ques- 
tions, offered and gladly gave Marx financial help. It was 
thanks to his mediation that the Critique was able to appear. 
He was the only man in Germany who was loyal to Maix 
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Marx had a high opinion of the younger man’s energy and 
talents, though from the first he was repelled by his consum- 
ing ambition, and his unbounded vanity. If no line remained 
of all Lassalle’s writings except a letter of his dating from 
September 1845, it would suffice to explain the human gulf 
that parted him fiom Marx. At the age of twenty Lassalle 
wrote 

So far as I have power over human nature, I will use it unspar- 
ingly ... I am the servant and master of ideas, priest of the god 
who is myself I would be a player, a plastic artist, my whole being 
IS the presence of my will, the expression of tlie meaning I put into 
it The vibrant tone of my voice and the flashing light of my eye, 
every line of my face must reflect the imprint which I put upon 

It 74 


Lassalle loved theatiical attitudinizing, which Maix de- 
tested from the bottom of his heait He naively placed pei- 
sonalities as far before causes as Maix did the leveise, and 
was utterly careless about what means he chose to achieve his 
ends He was a man who was ready to sacrifice everything foi 
immediate success. From the first Marx did not completely 
trust him. The Cologne communists refused to admit Lassalle 
to the League. But Maix regarded Lassalle as a front-rank 
politician and agitator even after personal contact with him 
m 1861 and 1862 had enabled him to form a better opinion 
of the negative sides of his character than was possible flora 
letters 

Marx visited Lassalle in Berlin in the spnng of 1861 The 
Prince Regent of Prussia, the subsequent Emperor Wilhelm 
I, issued an amnesty which made it possible for exiles to return 
on certain conditions Marx, who did not believe he would 
be able to hold out much longei in London, was thinking of 
returning to Germany. Lassalle proposed that Marx should 
collaborate with him in publishing a paper Marx said to 
Engels that Lassalle might be very useful under strict supei- 
vision as a member of an editorial staff, otherwise he could 
only be harmful.''® The plan, however, came to nothing. Marx’s 
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attempt to le-acquire Prussian nationality, an essential pre- 
liminary to assure his being able to remain m Prussia, came 
to nothing too The police suspected him of republican or at 
any rate of non-royalist views 

After the passing of the economic ciisis in Germany a peiiod 
of prosperity set in. The consequence in the political field was 
a revival of libeialism The Progressive Paity in the Chamber 
opposed the Government more or less violently, and outside 
it tiled to win over the ‘fourth estate’ (the tactical resouices 
of the bourgeois revolution arc very limited and always repeat 
themselves) Workers’ educational associations, founded by 
democratic intellectuals, spiang up on eveiy side Life revived 
m the woikeis’ movement Lassalle went to London in the 
summer of 1862 and proposed to Maix that the two of them 
together place themselves at the head of the new movement 

Marx lefused, both on peisonal and political grounds He 
could not interrupt hrs work on economics. PIis peisonal dis- 
taste for Lassalle had developed into a violent aveision. ‘Las- 
salle IS now set up not only as the greatest scholar, the most 
profound thinker, the most brilliant of mvestigatois, etc., but 
also as a Don Juan and a levolutionary Cardinal Richelieu, 
with his everlasting chatter, unnatural falsetto voice, his un- 
beautiful demonstiative gestures and his didactic tone on top 
of It all ’ ™ That was how Marx wiote to Engels while Lassalle 
was in London, and it was one of the mildest of his utterances 
The political and economic theoretical foundations that 
Lassalle proposed for tlie new workers’ paity weie completely 
unacceptable to Marx. Lassalle’s party was to start by de- 
manding that the state should put capital at the disposal of 
the workers to found cooperative societies ’’’’ Lassalle knew 
very well that even if these cooperative societies mateiialized, 
which was more than doubtful, they would at best create a 
few enclaves within capitalist economy. Concentiating on the 
cooperative movement meant weakening at the outset the 
pioletanan struggle which had only just begun Maix foresaw 
that Lassalle, ‘like every man who believes he has a panacea 
foi the suffeiings of the masses in his pocket, will give his 
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agitation the charactei of a religious sect’.'’® Lassalle put the 
Chartist demand for universal suffrage on his programme 
side by side with the demand for state aid. ‘He overlooked 
the fact that conditions in Geimany and England were en- 
tirely different’, Marx later wrote. ‘He overlooked the lessons 
of the has empire concerning univeisal suffrage In London 
Lassalle did not mention the over-cunning tactics he had 
prepared for leading the workers’ movement and started to 
apply as soon as he returned to Germany 

Lassalle conducted his propaganda in speech and writing 
from 1863 until his early death in the late summer of 1864. 
Hia speeches were brilliant, his pamphlets magnificently writ- 
ten He did in fact create a Geiman workers’ party. The Gen- 
eral Union of Geiman Workeis was founded m May 1863. 
But before it started its existence Lassalle had started to negoti- 
ate with Bismarck. 

The conflict between the Prime Minister of Prussia and the 
Progressive majority in the Chamber was becoming moie and 
more acute Anything or anybody likely to damage them was 
welcome to Bismark, even a socialist and Jewish agitator like 
Lassalle, for whom the Prussian Junker would otherwise not 
have had much use Most of the workers who were at all 
politically awake adhered to the Progressives Lassalle’s fiist 
task was necessarily to part them from the bourgeoisie That 
the liberal opposition would be temporarily weakened as a 
result was not of great importance. For once the workers’ party 
was formed it would have to fight not only the hberal bour- 
geoisie but the incomparably more resolute militaristic mon- 
archists Bismark was aware of this In making a compact 
with Lassalle he acted like a power coming to terms with a 
party which might be a power in the future, but for the time 
being was only a pawn on the chessboard next to other and 
more powerful pieces Bismaick did not betray his class, but 
Lassalle neaily betrayed the workers’ movement to Bismarck 
How far Lassalle went with Bismarck Marx never knew as long 
as Lassalle lived, and even after his death he never learned 
the whole truth. It did not come to light until an old cup- 
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board m the room of the Prime Minister of Prussia was opened 
in 1927 It contained the letters exchanged between Bismarck 
and Lassalle.®“ The Workers’ Union was so organized that its 
president, who of course was Lassalle himself, ruled over it 
like a dictator. Lassalle was justified in calling it his ‘kingdom’ 
He was able to show Bismarck how gladly the workers sub- 
jected themselves to a dictatorship when they saw that it was 
workmg in their interests, and even how readily they would be 
to honour the King as the socialist dictator Lassalle believed 
in Realpohtik, which meant, m Marx’s words, that he only 
admitted as real what was immediately in front of his nose 
In this case what was in front of his nose was the goodwill of 
the Government in its fight with the Progressives about the 
independent workers’ party. The workers were to stait estab- 
lishing their independence by renouncing it to the party of 
reaction Lassalle was on the point of turning the General 
Union of German Workers into a small auxiliary corps of 
feudal reaction against the bourgeoisie. Even his state aid 
slogan prompted him to seek Bismarck’s friendship Lassalle 
told the workers that if only the state helped, the cooperative 
societies could be formed at once. That state was the existing 
state, the Piussian monarchy. Lassalle, by limiting the pro- 
letarian struggle to one small aim, was bound to compromise 
with the rulers of Prussia, for it was they and not some power 
in the dim and distant future who were to help 
It was impossible for Marx in London to know how deeply 
Lassalle was involved with Bismarck. Lassalle believed he 
could outmanoeuvre Bismarck, but was m fact outman- 
oeuvred by him Lassalle sought Bismarck’s help - only tem- 
porarily, of course, for as long as he should need it against 
the Progressives, after which, when it was no more needed, 
he would free himself from this powerful patron But in fact 
this strange alliance only resulted in his inci easmgly becoming 
Bismarck’s tool Marx could not possibly know the full extent 
of Lassalle’s deviation Nevertheless he followed Lassalle’s 
agitation with the most extreme suspicion It became clear 
that he would have to oppose the fatal tendencies of the new 
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movement. Marx broke off personal relations with Lassalle 
in 1862 Lassalle still sent Marx his pamphlets, hut without a 
line of greeting Marx found nothing in them but unskilful 
plagiarism of the Communist Manifesto and his later works, 
which Lassalle knew very well.®^ Marx never rephed 

In spite of all his deficiencies and mistakes, his compromises 
and his manoeuvres, in spite of his dictatorial attitude, which 
was fimdamentally mimical to the workers’ movement, in 
spite of the limitations of his economic insight, Lassalle has 
the immortal merit of having revived the workers’ move- 
ment in Germany The creed of Lassalle remained that of a 
sect. After some vacillations and hesitations the German pro- 
letariat followed another route than that which Lassalle 
showed them 

On 30 August 1864 Lassalle was killed in a non-political 
duel. Four weeks later the International Woikmg Men’s 
Association was founded in London 



The International Working Men's 
Association' 


In the long years of exile Marx had so consistently declined to 
associate himself with any sort of political organization that 
he felt that die change of attitude indicated by the appearance 
of his name on the hst of founders of a new international 
woikers’ organization in the autumn of 1864 required an 
explanation to his friends and sympathizers. On %g November 
1864 he wrote to his old friend Weydemeyer that he had con- 
sented ‘because it is an affair in which it is possible to do im- 
portant work’ ^ The initiative for the formation of the new 
orgamzation had come from men who were leaders of leally 
active mass organizations That was the factor that distin- 
guished it from its predecessors, and it was the decisive factor 
in causing Marx to abandon his customary aloofness He saw 
Its negative sides plainly enough He was only too well aware 
of Its heterogeneous nature and the wavering and unclear 
political news of many of those who were at the back of it. 
Nevertheless he joined it T knew that this time real “forces” 
were at work both on the London and the Pans sides’, he ex- 
plained to Engels on 4 November, ‘and that was the reason 
why I decided to depart from my otherwise inflexible rule to 
decline any such invitations Engels approved of both Marx’s 
decision and Marx's reasons It was necessary, he said, to be 
guided by the ‘real circumstances’. To accept contact with the 
active leaders of a real movement was their duty ‘It is good 
that we should once more be coming into contact with people 
who at least repiesent their class. After all, that is the main 
thing in the end’, he wrote 

It was indeed the main thing. The immediate future demon- 
strated what a huge sphere of activity the new organization 
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opened up for Marx. The new organization was the ‘Inter- 
national Working Men's Association’, which was so soon des- 
tined to become famous and is known today as the First Inter- 
national. A new epoch in the history of the workers’ movement 
and in Marx’s life began with its foundation The ‘sleepless 
night of exile’ was over, and with it the loneliness and isola- 
tion from active, practical life Marx became once more, for 
the second time in his life, the orgamzer of the political strug- 
gle of the working class 

At the beginning of the 1 860s there was an upsurge of the 
workers’ movement not only in Germany, as has already been 
mentioned, but also in England and in France, the two coun- 
tries which took the chief part in the formation of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association After a decade of apathy 
and paralysis, in which the active struggle of the proletariat 
was practically at a standstill, tlie workers once more took up 
the weapon of the strike and showed a new tendency to organ- 
ize The woikers in France had different traditions and fought 
under different conditions from those of the workers m Eng- 
land, and their principles and practice necessarily differed, but 
on both sides of the Channel they sooner or later realized that 
without independent organizations of their own they must 
necessarily remain impotent. Even if theoretical clarity were 
sometimes wanting, experience in the end compelled it. 

French and English very soon saw that it would be neces- 
sary to get together There were two outstandmg reasons for 
this The strike movement, which assumed particularly large 
dimensions in England, demanded a close entente cordiale 
with the workeis of the other country, from which the em- 
ployers attempted to import strike breakers In addition there 
arose at this time a whole senes of international questions in 
which French and English workers must make common cause, 

The first contacts between English and French workers were 
made in 1862 The great World Exhibition took place in 
London m that year It was visited by a delegation of French 
workers The idea of this visit arose in Bonapartist circles 
which nourished a ‘Caesarian socialism’ of their own and 
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aimed at propitiating the workers with the Empire They had 
the support of the Emperor’s cousin, Prince Napoleon, the so- 
called Tlon-Plon’, who saw to it that the workeis weie allowed 
to form their own organizations in the factories to elect their 
delegates and raise funds to finance the journey. Such a ‘legal 
opportunity’ had of course to be exploited. Among those who 
took part m the electoral campaign and were elected to the 
delegation were men who had inaugurated an independent 
workeis’ movement in France Many other delegates weie in- 
evitably Bonapartists to a gi eater or less degree, but the repre- 
sentatives of the most active English workers’ associations 
were not represented on the London committee formed to 
welcome tlie French delegation The London committee owed 
Its formation to moderate Liberal Members of Parliament 
and equally moderate men of the coopeiative movement - 
people who represented the extreme right wmg of the woikers’ 
movement and took their stand on the principle of class peace, 
with which the speeches made at the meeting of welcome on 
5 August 1862 were in entire confoimity The English speakeis 
declared that ‘good understanding between our employers and 
ourselves is the only way to smooth out the difficulties by 
which we are at present suriounded’ ’ 

The meedng was really tame, with unctuous speeches and 
love, friendship and fraternal kisses Festival of harmony 
though it was, with it the history of the 'Red International’ 
begins Apart from the beautiful ceremonies, the independent 
French deleptes met the young English trade union leaders, 
entirely unfeted, and sowed the first seeds of the Anglo-French 
workers’ alliance, the fruits of which manifested themselves 
in the following year 

The old sympathy for Poland and the old hatred of 
Russian absolutism were still alive in England and France 
Both drew fresh strength from the Polish rising of 1863 
The workers in both countries demanded intervention on 
Polands behalf Petitions to Napoleon boie hundreds of 
signatures, and a huge workers’ meeting in England sent a 
deputation to the Prime Mnister. The Fiench Empeioi 
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declined to receive the workers, but PrinceNapoleon gave them 
to understand that France would like to intervene, in fact it 
would prefer to do so today rather than tomorrow, but un- 
fortunately action, was hampered by English sabotage On the 
English side Palmerston deplored the impossibility of step- 
ping in on Poland’s behalf, however much he would have liked 
to have done so, because France, unfortunately, insisted on 
standing aside Then there arose a plan for a joint Anglo- 
French pro-Polish demonstiation. It took place in London on 
12 July 1863. A special delegauon came from Pans, and this 
time it consisted exclusively of adherents of the independent 
workers’ movement. Tire demonstration failed m its purpose, 
if for no other reason than that by this time the Polish rising 
was on the verge of collapse But before the French delegates 
left England a decision had been made which was destined to 
be of great historical importance. They and the representauves 
of the English workers agreed in principle to the foundation of 
an international association of workeis and elected a commit- 
tee to do the woik preparatory to an inaugural meeting The 
prehminanes dragged on for moie than a year, ‘addresses’ were 
exchanged about the duties of the future association, mani- 
festoes were drafted, and finally the inaugural meeting took 
place in St Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, on ci8 September 1864 
Marx took no part in the prelimmary work He read about 
tbe meeting of 12 July 1863 in the newspapers, followed the 
course of the Polish rising with passionate interest, became 
indignant at the attitude of British diplomacy, and was con- 
sidering writing a pamphlet on the Polish question.® The 
Anglo-French workers’ demonstration could not possibly have 
escaped his notice. But he had no direct contact with the 
organizers of the meeting and knew nothing of the prepara- 
tory work that was quietly going on He only heard of the 
organizers’ plans a week before the inaugural meeting A 
young French exile, Le Lubez, a republican, was the contact 
man between the French workers and the English trade union- 
ists, and he told Maix who were at the back of the movement 
and what their intentions were and invited him to take part 
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in the meeting as the representative of the German workers 
Marx recognized that this was a serious undertaking and ac- 
cepted the invitation. Marx suggested his friend Eccarius, an 
old member of the Communist League, as spokesman for the 
Germans and he himself ‘assisted as a silent figure on the 
platform’ 

The meeting was a complete success. The big hall was filled 
to the point of suffocation Speeches were made by Fienchmen, 
Englishmen, Italians and Irish. A unanimous resolution was 
passed to found an International Working Men’s Association, 
with headquarters in London, and a committee was elected to 
draft the programme and statutes Marx was elected a mem- 
ber of this committee 

The committee was far too big It had fifty-five members, of 
whom twenty-seven were Enghsh These were mainly trade 
union leaders Of the rest the French and Germans had nine 
representatives each, and the Italians, the Swiss and the Poles 
two eacli The majority of the non-English members were 
Emigres Politically the committee was heteiogeneous, in- 
cluding old Chartists and Owenites, Blanquists and followers 
of Pioudhon, Polish democrats and adherents of Mazzini Its 
social composition, however, was far more uniform Workeis 
formed the pieponderating majority 

In these circumstances it was not very easy to agree on the 
fundamental aims of the association, its programme and its 
statutes.’ Marx was unable to take part in the committee meet- 
ings during the first few weeks, partly because he was ill, 
partly for the simple reason that the invitations never reached 
him In the meantime the committee asked Weston, an old 
Owenite, to diaw up a draft piogramme, a task to which he 
devoted himself with the most righteous zeal, pondering over 
each sentence for weeks at a time The task of translating the 
statutes of the Itahan workers’ association, which it was in- 
tended to make the basis of the associations’ own statutes, de- 
volved upon Major Wolff, Mazzini’s secretary. When the two 
finally laid the frmt of their labours before the committee, its 
inadequacy was patent even to the least exacting Weston’s 
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exposition, in Marx’s opinion and everybody else’s too, was 
‘full of the most extreme confusion and unspeakably verbose’. 
His suggested statutes were more impossible still Mazzini re- 
pudiated the class struggle and believed in solving the problems 
of modern industrial society with sentimental phrases of tire 
kind that had been the fashion in the 1830s. The old carbo- 
naro, who had been the leader of the movement for national 
liberation in Italy for generations, placed the national question 
above all else and could conceive of no method of organization 
other than that of the carbonari. The Italian workers’ organi- 
zations which adhered to him were nothing but benefit socie- 
ties founded to help in the national struggle Apart from its 
other shortcomings, the Italian draft was rendered impossible 
by the fact that, in Marx’s woids, 'it aimed at something quite 
impossible, a kind of central government of the European 
working class (of couise with Mazzini in the background)’. The 
committee gave both diafts to Le Lubez to levise The lesult 
was, if possible, worse than ever. Le Lubez presented his text 
at a committee meeting on 18 October, the first that Marx 
attended Maix, as he wrote to Engels, ‘was really shocked as 
he listened to good Le Lubez’s fiightfully phiased, badly writ- 
ten and entirely ill-considered preamble, pretending to be a 
declaration of principles, with Mazzini peeping out through 
every word, and encrusted as it was with vague scraps of French 
socialism’ Maix made ‘gentle’ opposition and succeeded in 
having Le Lubez’s draft passed to a sub-committee to be 
revised again. 

Marx now got to work himself He summed up the sub- 
committee’s duties in his own characteristic way. It was de- 
cided ‘if possible not to leave a single line of the thing standing’ , 
The sub-committee left him a free hand In place of the decla- 
ration of principles Marx wiote an ‘Address to the Working 
Classes’.® The only thing it had in common with the draft was 
the title of ‘statutes’. ‘It is very difficult’, he wiote to Engels, ‘to 
manage the thing in such a way as to make our views appear 
m a form which make them acceptable to the workers’ move- 
ment at its present standpoint Time is required to give the 
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re-awakened movement its old boldness of speech Fortiter in 
re, suaviterin modo is what is required ’ 

The sub-committee accepted Marx’s proposals, and only 
added a few moralizing phrases These were so placed ‘that 
they could not do any hai m’ The ‘inaugural address’ was una- 
nimously and enthusiastically accepted at a meeting of the 
general committee The ‘Inteinational’ had its constitution, 
and now it started its work. 

The fundamental idea of the inaugural address and of the 
statutes was expressed in the phrase ‘The emancipation of 
the working class must be the work of the working class itself ’ 
The International served this aim by founding pioletaiian 
mass organizations and unitmg them in joint activity Point 1 
of the statutes said ‘This association was founded in order to 
create a central means of unity and cooperation between the 
associations of workers which already exist in the various 
countries and aim at the same goal, namely, the protection, the 
rise and the complete emancipation of the working class ’ The 
International left complete freedom to its various national 
sections as to the form their organization might take, and re- 
frained from pi escribing any definite methods of conducting 
the struggle Only one thing did it rigorously insist on That 
was the absolute independence of the member organizations 
The maugural address also demonstrated from the experience 
of the English workers that the ‘capture of political power has 
become the great duty of the working class’ 

The inaugural address and the statutes are typical of the 
work Marx did for the International in the five following yeais 
Marx saw it to be his duty to educate the masses, and gradually 
and carefully, but firmly and surely lead them towards a de- 
finite goal The groundwork of all his labour was a profound 
belief in the sound instinct of the proletarian mass movement 
Bitter expeiience in the years of revolution and still more in 
the years of exile had convinced him that it was necessary to 
keep aloof from all inteimediary groups, especially organiza- 
tions of exiles He had also become convinced that great woi- 
kers organizations, able to develop fieely within then own 
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country, associated with the class movement as a whole, would 
find the right way in the end, however much they might vacil- 
late and go astray The inaugural address and the statutes and 
Marx’s work in the International were founded on the sound 
instinct of the proletarian movement The task that Maix set 
before his eyes was to help it, bring it to awareness and theore- 
tical comprehension of that which it must do and of the ex- 
periences through which it must pass 
As Marx said, his old ultra-left-wing opponents in the 1840s 
had made the same error as Proudhon, the error into which 
Lassalle also fell They did not seek, m Marx’s words, ‘the 
right basis for agitation in real conditions, but wanted to pre- 
scribe the course of the letter by certain doctiinal recipes’® 
Marx sought its basis in the foims of the movement which life 
itself created He avoided giving presciiptions That does not 
of course mean that he let things take their own course. What 
he did rather was to help every movement to get clear about 
itself, to come to an understanding of the connections between 
its particular mterests and the whole, of how its special aims 
could only be realized by the realization of the demands of 
the whole class, by the complete emancipation of the prole- 
tariat An excellent example of Marx’s tactics in the Intel na- 
tional was the way the mauguial address dealt with the co- 
operative societies. The cooperative movement was important 
at the time, and its influence was not always to the advantage 
of the workers’ movement as a whole The idea of independent 
cooperation was not seldom substituted for the idea of the 
class struggle Piotection of the workers, the trade-tmion strug- 
gle, and even the downfall of capitalist society seemed super- 
fluous, if not actually noxious to many, who believed the co- 
operative movement capable of emancipating the working 
class Marx did not attack the cooperative societies outiight 
By so doing he would have alienated from the International 
the groups of workers who adhered to the cooperative ideal 
He said that the value of the great social expeiiment repre- 
sented by the cooperative movement could not be ovei esti- 
mated The cooperatives, particularly the cooperative factories. 
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had demonstrated that large-scale production, production in 
harmony with modern scientific developments, was possible 
without the existence of a class of entrepreneurs employing a 
class of ‘hands’ The cooperative societies represented a victory 
of the political economy of the working class over the pohtical 
economy of ownership But experience had also demonstrated 
that, in spite of the excellence of their principles and their 
usefulness m practice, the cooperative societies were confronted 
with limits which they could not overstep The cooperative 
movement, to save the workmg masses, must be developed on 
a national scale and consequently be promoted by national 
measures. Thus the adherent of the cooperative ideal was 
forced to the conclusion that he who wanted cooperative enter- 
prise must necessarily desiie the capture of pohtical power by 
the working class. 

The fundamental idea of the inaugural addiess and of the 
whole of Marx’s activity in the International was that the 
workers, acting on the basis of ‘real conditions’, which of course 
differed in every single country, must create independent par- 
ties, take part m the polincal and social life of then country 
and so make the pioletaiiat npe for the captuie of political 
power 

In the General Council, as the committee elected at the 
inaugural meeting soon came to be called, Maix was the ack- 
nowledged leader The work to be done was moie than ample 
The magnitude of the need that the International fulfilled and 
the timeliness of its foundation were proved by its extraordi- 
narily rapid giowth. On 23 February 1865 Marx wrote to 
Kugelmann that the success of the International in London, 
Paris, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy had exceeded all expec- 
tations “ On 4 March he wiote to Engels*' that the organiza- 
tion was in touch with twenty-five towns in France, and on 
15 April - six months after the meeting m St Martin’s Hall - 
he wrote to one of the leaders of the Belgian section that there 
were more than m,ooo membeis in England.*^ Inquiries, sug- 
gestions, requests showered in upon the General Council from 
all sides News of new sections being foimed poured in All 
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sorts of questions concerning matters of organization, inevi- 
table in the case of any big new body, continually cropped up 
‘The French, particularly the Paris workers, regard the Lon- 
don Council as a regular woikeis' government for foreign 
aftaiis’, Marx wrote to Engels at the beginning of March 
1865.^^' The General Counal, and in most cases that meant 
Maix, had to give instructions and advice and answer in- 
quiries and incessantly take up positions towards political and 
economic events Marx complained to Engels in the middle 
of March 1865 that the International took up an enormous 
amount of his time, because he was in effect the head of the 
whole affair He gave an example of how he had recently 
been occupied On 28 February he had had a meeting with the 
Frenchmen, Tolain and Fribourg, who had come from Paris. 
The meeting, which lasted till twelve o’clock at night, was in 
conjunction vnth an evening meeting, at which he had to sign 
200 membership cards On i March there was a Polish meeting 
On 4 March a meeting of the sub-committee dealing with the 
French question lasted till one o’clock in the morning, on 6 
March another meeting also lasted till one o’clock in the morn- 
ing; on 7 March a meeting of the General Council lasted till 
midnight ‘Well, mon cher, que fmre}’ Marx wrote ‘If you 
have said “A” it follows that you go on and say “B” Marx 
often grumbled, but never missed a meeting of the General 
Council If at first it had seemed that the pressure of work was 
only going to be so great at the beginning, the belief soon 
turned out to be illusory It very soon became clear that the 
demands the International made on Marx were going to in- 
crease with every month. One question gave rise to two others 
It was inevitable and right that it should be so The Interna- 
tional developed, not according to a system, but according to 
the inner logic of the movement, according to the ‘real con- 
ditions’ 

In the case of internal questions within the organization 
Marx declined to exercise pressure, and he insisted that tire 
General Council adopt a strictly above-party attitude in all 
disputes between the various groups ‘Whom they have for a 
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leader is their business and not mine/ he said on the occasion 
of an internal German dispute in 1 868/® At the beginning of 
1865, when violent disputes arose between a group of workers 
led by Tolain and Fribourg, who took their stand by Proudhon, 
and another led by Lefort and Le Lubez, who were lepublicans 
and socialists, Marx made every effort to compose the dispute 
and keep both parties in the International 
The International had no programme if by ‘piogiamme’ is 
meant a smgle, concrete, detailed system. Marx had inten- 
tionally made the statutes so wide as to make it possible for all 
socialist gioups to join An announcement in the spring of 
1870 declared that it was not the duty of the General Council 
to express a theoretical opinion on the programme of indivi- 
dual sections Its only duty was to see that they contained 
nothing inconsistent with the letter and the spirit of the 
statutes Marx, m his pamphlet on the apparent rifts in the 
International wiitten in 1872, again emphasized that the In- 
ternational admitted to its organs and its congresses all of 
socialist views without any excepuons whatevei 
It must not be concluded that Marx’s toleration of all the 
political lines of thought represented in the International 
meant that he abandoned his own critical attitude. His letters, 
especially those to Engels, contain the seveiest judgements on 
the confused mentalities with whom he had to deal The ill- 
ness from which he suffered during the liist few years that 
followed the foundation of the International did nothing to 
make his mood mildei, and in fact a good many of the things 
the sections did were more than a little trying What is re- 
markable is not that Marx grumbled to his friends about the 
Proudhonists and the rest but the consistency and peitinacity 
with which he maintained his attitude and the restraint with 
which he tolerated all the conflicts that were bound to aiise 
in the young movement It was not infrequent for him actually 
to defend a group on some internal matter whose programme, 
if what they stood for can be dignified with such an expies- 
sion, he contemptuously dismissed m private letters 
Toleiant as Maix was towards the various undercurrents 
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within the workers’ movement, he resolutely fought all at- 
tempts to anchor the International to the programme of any 
single group or take away its character as a class movement It 
was on the latter question that the first conflict arose Maz- 
zini’s followers demanded the deletion fiom the inaugural 
address and the statutes of cei tain, passages which emphasized 
the class chaiacter of the International The General Council 
emphatically refused The Italian Workers’ Union in London, 
which had been founded and set going by followers of Mazzini, 
broke with its ‘fathers’ This was the first victory of the ‘Intei- 
nationalists’ in their long struggle with Mazzini An echo of 
It is the judgement of Marx made hy Mazzini years latei 
‘Marx’, he said, ‘a German, a man of penetrating but conupt- 
ing intelligence, imperious, jealous of the influence of others, 
lacking strong philosophic or reli’gious convictions, has, I fear, 
more hatied, if righteous hatred, in his heart than love.’^® 

The struggle with the followers of Mazzini was but a small 
prelude to the far moie important struggle between Pioud- 
honists and collectivists which filled the whole first period of 
the International up to 1869 

During the first years of the International its roam support 
came from English and French workers’ organizations There 
was a fundamental difference in the nature and political out- 
look of the two 

England was economically the most advanced country in 
the world Big industry had developed more rapidly in Eng- 
land than anywhere else, and for this reason class contiadic- 
tions were pronounced and the workers’ movement on a rela- 
tively high level. The workers were able users of the weapon 
of the strike Just at the time when the International arose one 
wave of strikes after another swept across the country At the 
beginning of the i86os flourishing trade unions developed 
from the benefit societies they had hitherto mainly been into 
fighung organizations raising their own strike funds. They 
constituted the most important group within the International 
The number of organizations formally associated with the 
International was not large Even the London Trades Council, 
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one of the most resolute bodies in the trade union movement, 
did not accept the International’s invitation to join. But some 
trade unions did join the International and were on its mem- 
bership list. From the beginning Biitish trade union leaders 
had an important voice on the General Council Inteiested m 
immediate, practical results, they were utterly indifferent to 
theoietical questions and the ultimate aims of the Interna- 
tional as Marx conceived them They understood very well 
the importance of working-class legislation, upon which, under 
Marx’s influence, the International laid gieat stress But they 
prefeired conducting the struggle for it, like the struggle for 
electoral reform, through the channel of Libeial and Radical 
Members of Parliament rather than as an independent paity 
Among them there were always a few who insisted that the 
movement must not assume an explicit class character But 
so fai as the day-to-day struggle of the proletariat was con- 
cerned the young English trade union leaders had incom- 
parably more experience than all the workers’ leaders of the 
Continent combined. The mam thing that interested them in 
the International was the possibility of using it for gaining 
victones in strikes They were attracted by the possibihty of 
making the International use its connections with countries 
abroad to prevent the introduction of foreign strike breakers, 
which was a favouiite expedient of the employers at the time 
Fribourg, one of the founders of the International, said that 
the English regaided the International purely as an organiza- 
tion fiom which the strike movement could receive great 
assistance 

France was far behind England in the industrial respect In 
France the handicraftsman was still supreme, particularly in 
Pans, with its art and luxury trades It was natural enough 
that many of the leaders of the movement in France should 
be followers of Proudhon, whose teaching expressed the in- 
terests of the small independent artisan or trader, the small 
businessman and the peasant. The ‘mutualists’, as the fol- 
io weis of Pioudhon described themselves at the time, de- 
manded cheap credit, assured markets, cooperative societies. 
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and the same measures that hard-pressed master-craftsmen 
have always demanded everywhere To most of them the slo- 
gan of the collectivization of the means of production sounded 
absurd, unjust and evil Hence also they were in favour of 
peaceful, gradual development, and they flatly repudiated 
revolutionaiy methods From his point of view Fribourg re- 
garded the International as an instiument ‘for aiding the pro- 
letariat m legally, pacifically and morally gaining the place in 
the sun of civilization to which it is entitled’ They had very 
little trust in legislation or state measures for the working 
classes, and they regarded strikes as extremely dangerous, 
though sometimes inevitable, in any case as always undesiia- 
ble Varlin, one of the leaders of the International in Paris who 
fell in the bloody week of May 1871, declared as late as 1868 
that the International repudiated stiikes as an anti-econoraic 
weapon “ The mutualists wanted an International which 
should occupy itself with investigating the position of the 
workers, cause alterations in the labour market and thiash out 
these problems theoretically 

Marx saw the weaknesses of the mutualists and of the Eng- 
lish trade unions alike ^ He did not have a particularly high 
opinion of the trade union leaders He said later that he re- 
garded some of them with suspicion from the first, as career- 
ists in whose devotion to the working-class cause he foimd it 
difficult to believe But in relation to the immediate tasks of the 
International, the tactics of the day-to-day struggle, he stood 
far nearer the Englishmen than the Proudhonists ‘The gen- 
tlemen in Paris’, he wrote to Kugelraarm in 1866, ‘had theii 
heads full of Proudhon’s emptiest phrases They chatter of 
science, knowing nothing of it They scorn all revolutionary 
action, 1 e which springs from the class struggle itself, all con- 
centrated social movement, that is to say movement reaKzable 
by political means (for example, the legal shortening of the 
woikmg day) 

In spite of all his dislike of Proudhonist phraseology, Marx 
stuck to his tactics. In drafting the agenda for the first congress 
of the International in 1866^ he took pains to avoid anything 
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that might have given rise to general theoietical discussions, 
and he confined the programme ‘to points which permitted of 
immediate accord and immediate concerted action of the 
workers, corresponded directly to the needs of the class strug- 
gle and the class organization of the workers, and at the same 
time spurred the workers on.’^’ The strike question was cer- 
tainly a question of the moment, but Marx did not put it upon 
the agenda as such but in the form of ‘international assistance 
for the struggle of Labour with Capital’ He wished to avoid 
alienating the Proudhonists He instructed the London dele- 
gates not to discuss the usefulness or the reverse of strikes hut 
to put in the foreground the struggle with the strike breakers, 
which the Proudhonists could not repudiate. 

It was not Marx and his followers but the Proudhonists who 
opened the fray. The Proudhonists wanted to anchor the Inter- 
national to their own system. The most important thing to 
them was not those things on which all were agreed but their 
own particular hobby-horse, their ‘mutualism’ The first con- 
gresses took place in Latin Switzerland, for which reason the 
majority of the delegates came from western Switzerland and 
adjacent France, i e from the areas where the Pioudhonists 
predominated At the Lausanne congiess of 1867 they weie 
faiily successfuP^ The representatives of the General Council 
were not sufficiently prepared - Marx was busy at the time 
with the publication of Das Kapital and was not present But 
their success was their own downfall At a time when the strike 
movement was constantly extending and affecting even France 
and western Switzerland, the rejection of the strike weapon was 
going too far even for many of the Pioudhonists. Theie was a 
rift, which soon spread to other questions too 

The Proudliomsts were the first to bring up for discussion 
the fundamental question of the socialization of the means of 
production. At the congress of 1867 they raised the question of 
the socialization of the means of transport At the time the rail- 
ways were using their monopoly to favour big industry at the 
expense of the small producer So the principal opponents of 
collectivization decided that an exception must be made in the 
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case of the railways, which must be collectivized Veiy well, 
their opponents replied, why stop at collectivization of the 
means of transport? To their hoiror and alaim the Proud- 
honists saw opponents rising within their own lanks. Young 
heretics, led by Cesar de Paepe, a Belgian, arose among the 
orthodox and tiled hard to leconcile their mutualist doctnnes 
with the ideal of collectivization. This breakdown on the pait 
of the Proiidhonists assured the success of the collectivist idea 
in the International The young Pioudhonists became more 
enthusiastic about collectivization than anyone, and it was 
thanks to them that the International came out for collecti- 
vism in its official lesolutions. In 1868 Maix was still opposed 
to declarations of principle on such critical questions ‘It is 
better not to make any general lesolutions’, he wrote to his 
closest colleagues, Eccauus and Lessner, who represented the 
General Council at the congress of 1868 It was only m the 
last stages of the debates on collectivization that Marx inter- 
vened He drafted the resolutions on the nationalization of the 
soil which were accepted by the Basle congress of 1 869 

Marx, who in other respects demonstrated the most extieme 
tolerance, only abandoned his restraint when the pioblem of 
political struggle arose acutely within the International and 
he began to feel that, unknown to it, something had foimed 
behind the scenes, something that aimed quite systematically 
at forcing the Inteinational in a diiection which was com- 
pletely unacceptable to him and, after the expeiiences he had 
had, he was convinced would be injurious to the woikers’ 
movement 

Everybody in the International had been agreed from the 
start that the workers must take an active part in the political 
struggle The English tiade unionists naturally supported the 
movement for the extension of the franchise in every way they 
could Those Proudhonists who had cooperated in the foun- 
dation of the International were all in favour of taking part in 
the political struggle, and would have regarded any discussion 
of the advisability of doing so as a sheei waste of time Their 
leading Pans group had originated out of an attempt to set up 
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an independent workers’ candidate in 1864, and Proudhon 
himself had given his enthusiastic consent to this step in his 
work, written shortly before his death, De la capacite politique 
des classes ouvrieresP The German woikers’ movement - 
though It had played no great role in the inner life of the 
International it had a notable influence upon the development 
of Its ideas - fought, as Lassalle had taught it, for universal 
suffrage. Even the Swiss ‘Internationalists’ took part in the 
elections as a matter of course The Lausanne congress of 1867 
passed a resolution - the minority was only two - to the effect 
that the conquest of political power was an absolute necessity 
foi the working class This was the congress at which the 
Proudhonists were in a majority, and among those who voted 
for the resolution were many who weie later among the most 
resolute opponents of any political activity whatever 
The situation altered pietty quickly In 1867 and 1868 the 
International made extraordinary progi’ess The economic 
crisis which was setting in intensified social antagonisms, and 
one strike after another broke out in the countries of Western 
Europe. The International very soon pioved a useful instiu- 
ment in the diiect economic struggle of the proletariat It 
succeeded in many cases in preventing the introduction of 
strike breakers from abroad, and, in cases where foreign wor- 
kers did strike-breaking work witliout knowing it, succeeded 
in causing them to practise solidarity In other cases it organ- 
ized the raising of funds for the relief of strikers This not only 
gave the latter moral support but caused real panic among the 
employeiSj who no longer had to deal with ‘their own’ workers 
alone but with a new and sinister power, an international or- 
ganization which apparently had resources at its disposal with 
which the individual employer could not compete Often the 
mere rumour that the International was going to intervene in 
a strike was sufficient to cause the employers to grant all the 
workers’ demands In its panic the reactionary Press exagger- 
ated the power of the International beyond all bounds, but this 
only resulted in enhancing the respect in which it was held by 
the working class Every strike, whether it succeeded 01 not. 
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resulted in all the strikers joining the International, the Con- 
servative, E Villetaid, wrote in 1873 in his History of the 
International In those years it often happened that the whole 
of the workers at a factory would join the International to- 
gether No government repressive measures, arrests 01 tiials 
succeeded in stemming the movement’s advance; they meiely 
served to drive the workeis into the revolutionary camp and 
strengthen the International thereby, Its sections seemed to 
spring up like mushrooms At the 1866 congress only four 
countries were represented - England, France, Germany and 
Switzerland - but at the congress of 1869 there weie nine, 
America, Austria, Belgium, Spain and Italy being the new- 
comers. Individual sections had arisen in Hungary, Holland, 
Algiers, South America and elsewhere. Because of big fluctua- 
tions and the weak development on the organizational side it 
is difficult to establish how many members the International 
really had 800,000 workers were formally associated with the 
International in any case. At the International trial in Paris 
the public prosecutor, who had access to the papers of the 
French section, stated that there were 443,000 members in 
France alone At the Basle congress of 1869 the Enghsh 
claimed 330 sections with 95,000 members In Belgium in the 
summer of that year there were moi e than 200 sections with 
64,000 members The membership of the woikers’ oiganiza- 
tions which declared their solidarity with the International 
was greater by far The International was recognized in 1869 
by the English Trades Union Congress, in 1869 by the Nurem- 
berg congress of German Workers’ Educational Unions, m 
1868 by the Association of German Woikers’ Unions in Aus- 
tria, in the same year by the Neuchatel congress of German 
Workers’ Educational Unions in Switzerland, in i86g by the 
American Labour Union, etc Testut, who wrote his history 
of the International on the basis of police reports, estimated 
its number of members as five million, and the newspapers of 
the International actually put the figure as high as seven mil- 
lion. These figuies are, of course, utterly fantastic. But the 
elite of the European proletariat adhered to the International 
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In the last third of the x86os it had become a power to he 
reckoned with 

At the same time political questions developed from theoret- 
ical propositions to be discussed at congresses into practical 
questions reqmring a practical answer. The two groups within 
the German workers’ movement, the followers ofLassalle and 
the ‘Eisenacher’, were the first to take part, in 1867, in the 
North German parliamentary elections. In 1867 and i868, after 
the extension of the suffrage to workers having a house of their 
own, the English labour movement prepared to entei the 
electoral fiay In 1869 the French workers set up their own 
candidates m many places The International now had to 
decide what attitude to take up to other parties, and to elec- 
tions. The weak organization of the sections and the political 
inexperience of their leaders made mistakes and differences of 
opinion inevitable as soon as the question of voting became an 
actual one, and this lead to a reaction A section arose who 
opposed participating m elections and ‘politics’ as a whole 

In Latin Switzerland the Internationalists made particu- 
larly grave mistakes The pioneer of the International there 
was Dr P Coullery, an old democrat who had long been inter- 
ested m social problems. He was an official of the Radical 
Party, had a high reputation, and represented it as deputy to 
the cantonal legislative council Dr Coullery founded the first 
section of the International in Latin Switzerland in 1 865, and 
worked for the extension of the International in the western 
cantons, and in 1 867 his paper, La Voix de I’ Avenir, became the 
chief organ of the section of that area His activity on behalf 
of the Inteinational led to a rupture with the ladicals When 
he became a candidate for the office of juge de pmx in La 
Chaux des Fonds the radicals opposed him That induced the 
conservatives to vote for Coullery, and it was due to their aid 
that he was elected By the election of i868 Coullery’s rap- 
prochement to the conservatives had proceeded so far that he 
actually made a regular pact with them. The local Press called 
It ‘la coalition aristo-socialiste’ The list of candidates went 
under the name of the International, but on it the names of 
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members of the International were next to those of extreme 
conservatives Other sections of the International in western 
Switzerland protested violently against this policy, particu- 
larly the section at Lode Its founder and leader was a young 
schoolmaster, James Guillaume, who was later a very promi- 
nent member of the anti-Marxist gioiip in the International 
He was a former member of the Radical Party, and he and his 
■group, which had started as the ‘Jeunesse radicale’, continued 
to support the radicals m local questions The slogan in the 
fight against Coiillery was ‘The International keeps out of 
political strife', winch in this case was equivalent to suppoit of 
the radicals Gradually the Lode group generalized their views 
and ended by absolutely repudiating the pohey of participating 
in elections. Coullery, it maintained, was bound to eii, to com- 
promise the International, as was anybody who participated 
in elections Coullery's tactics had, of course, nothing what- 
ever in common with the tactical line of Marx Marx always 
vigorously opposed any coalition of the levolutionaiy prole- 
tariat with the reactionaiies against the bourgeois democrats 
When Lassalle’s followers started openly practising this 
policy, which Lassalle himself initiated, Marx publicly and 
ruthlessly broke with them What Marx demanded of the 
workers’ parties was that they should criticize the Govern- 
ment and the reactionaries no less severely than they did the 
bourgeois democrats 

The Lode group of ‘Internationalists’ formed the kernel of 
the later anti-authoritative faction, whose struggle against the 
General Council led to the split and the downfall of the Inter- 
national Its leader was Michael Alexandrovich Bakunin 


[ 18 ] 

Michael Bakunin' 

Bakunin was born m 1814 m the Government of Tver. He 
was the son of a prosperous and noble landed proprietor He 
became an officer but soon left the Army and in 1840^ being 
an enthusiastic Hegelian, went to Germany to study philoso- 
phy at Berlin University His teacheis were partly the same as 
Marx’s Bakunin entered the left-wing Hegelian group and it 
was not long before he was in the thick of the revolutionaiy 
movement His bold and open opposition to Russian absolut- 
ism attracted universal attention, and Europe heard the voice 
of a Russian revolutionary for the first time In 1848 Bakimm 
was a close associate of Herwegh’s and he shared the poet’s 
visionary dream of a European revolutionary army which 
should set forth against the realm of the Tsars During the 
years of revolution he went from place to place in Germany, 
always on the look-out for an opportunity of carrying the 
agitation into Russia and the other Slavonic countries He was 
in contact with the leaders of the German democratic move- 
ment, founded a Russian-Polish 1 evolutionary committee, 
and prepared a rising m Bohemia But not one of his numer- 
ous plans bore fruit He participated in the rising in Diesden 
in May 1 849 more in a mood of desperation than of faith in 
victory He was arrested and sentenced to death by a Saxon 
court The Austrians, to whom he was handed over, sentenced 
him to death a second time, and he spent months in chains in 
the condemned cell Then the Austrian hangmen handed him 
ovei to the gaolers of Russia, who kept him for five years in 
solitary confinement, first in the fortress of Petropavlovsk, 
then in the Schlusselburg. His treatment was unspeakably 
dreadful Pie conti acted scurvy, lost all his teeth, and was only 
amnestied and banished to Siberia after writing a humiliating 
petition to the Tsar At last, after five years, there came an 
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opportunity to escape, and lie returned to Western, Europe by 
way of Japan and America. 

His first meeting with Marx was at an international demo- 
cratic banquet in Paris in Maich 1844, '^he two had heard 
of each other before.* They had a good deal in common Both 
had become revolutionaries by way of Hegelian philosophy 
and both had trodden the path from theoiy to revolutionary 
practice But they differed entirely in their idea of revolution- 
ary practice; in fact in their whole conception of the revolu- 
tion they were poles asunder In Marx’s eyes the revolution 
was the midwife of the new society which had formed in the 
womb of the old. The new society would be the outcome of the 
old, and a new and higher culture would be the heir of the old 
culture, preserving and developing all the past attainments 
of humanity. For Bakunin the levolution meant a radical 
annihilation of existing society What weie all its so-called 
attainments but a chain by winch free humanity was held in 
bondage? For him the levolution, if it did not mean making 
a clean sweep of the whole of this accursed civilization, meant 
nothing at all Not one stone of it should remain upon another 
Bakunin dreamed of a ‘gigantic bonfiie of London, Paris and 
Berlin’ His was the same hatied as that which drove insurrec- 
tionary peasants to bum down castles and cities - not just the 
hated prison and tax office but everything without exception, 
including schools and libraries and museums Mankind must 
return, not just to the Middle Ages, but to the very beginning, 
and from there the history of man must start again Weitling 
and Willich, with whom Bakunin was acquainted, had similar 
ideas, but compared to the master of complete and absolute 
negation they were but pitiful and haimless pupils 

It was evident that in these circumstances it was impossible 
for Marx and Bakunin to come very close to one anothei 
Bakunin appreciated Marx’s clear and penetrating intellect, 
but flatly repudiated his political activity At the beginning 
of 1848, when he met Maix in Brussels, he said to a fiiend that 
Marx was spoiling the workers by turning them into raison- 
ncurs Marx was giving his lectuies on wage-labour and capital 
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at the time, summarizing the results of his investigations into 
the structure of capitalist soaety. Bakunin was convinced that 
this could have but one consequence, theorizing was bound 
to paralyse the workers’ revolutionary will, their ‘spirit of 
destruction’, which for him was the only ‘creative spirit’ ^ 
Marx never had the slightest sympathy for such incendiary 
fantasies He had a fundamental mistrust of preaching such 
as his, and he could not help mistrusting Bakunin personally. 
Marx printed a letter in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung which 
accused Bakumn of being in the pay of the Russian Govern- 
ment The letter had been sent him by Polish democrats, and 
when the groundlessness of the accusation was demonstrated 
Marx apologized and explained that he had necessarily be- 
lieved that the Poles must be well-informed about Russian 
afiEairs At that time the whole of revolutionary Europe looked 
at Russia through Polish spectacles, and in this Maix differed 
in no way from everybody else. Pie admitted having been 
hasty and did what he could to make good the wrong to 
Bakunin Marx publicly defended Bakunin when a similar 
rumour was spread about him during his imprisonment in 
Russia But Bakunin could not forgive Marx the mistake of 
1848, which went on rankling for a long time.*' To make 
matters worse Bakunin was persuaded by evil-tongued go- 
betweens, who did not mention Marx’s defence of him during 
his compulsory silence, that Marx actually repeated the old 
slander 

Bakunin visited Marx in London at the end of October 
1864, when he was writing the inaugural addiess for the Inter- 
national. The meeting passed off in an entirely amicable man- 
ner. Marx wrote to Engels that Bakunin was one of the very 
few people who after sixteen years had not receded but had 
gone on developing What Bakunin said to cause Marx to pass 
this favourable judgement on him is not known.* In his long 
years of imprisonment Bakunin had suffered greatly and 
thought much. He had altered, and no longer wanted to make 
giant bonfires of capital cities In Siberia he had almost got 
to the point of repudiating his revolutionary way of thinking 
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altogether,® and when he was ftee once more he spent a con- 
siderable time hesitating whether to adhere to the homgeois 
radicals or to the sociahsts. He then staited retuining step 
by step to his original negative anaichism In his conversation 
with Marx he asserted that henceforward he would devote 
himself to the sociahst movement alone, and said that in Italy, 
where he was just going, he proposed woiking for the Inter- 
national 

Marx did not know Bakunin well enough to realize how 
little these woids were to he credited Theie was a streak of 
naive slyness m Bakunin’s character, and he was skilful at 
adapting his speech to his company Bakunin would hy no 
means say all he thought, indeed, he would quite often say 
the reverse. A story of how he tiled to make a revolutionary 
of the Bishop Polykarp, an adherent of the old faith, provides a 
pietty instance of Bakunin’s way of tackling people he wanted 
to wm over. According to the stoiy Bakunin entered the 
Bishop’s room singing a sacred song and lequcsted an explana- 
tion of the difference between the persecuted old faith and 
the prevalent orthodoxy, He said he was willing to become an 
old believer himself if the Bishop could convince him After 
listening humbly to the Bishop he drew a magnificent picture 
of the 1 evolution, by which the tiue old faith would be allowed 
to triumph over the orthodox Church and cause the Tsar 
himself to be converted, and much more of the same kind. 
This story need not he ci edited entirely, but it illustiates in 
all essentials how far Bakunin could occasionally go.’’ 

Bakunin had no intention of keeping his promise to work 
for the International in Italy. Even before starting on his 
jouiney he set about the formation of his own secret society, 
which had nothing whatever to do with the International, 
either in programme or organization In respect of organiza- 
tion Bakunin was a revolutionary of the old school. He be- 
longed entirely to the epoch of the illuminati and the 
carbonari. In his opinion the one thing necessary to prepare 
the way for the revolution and consolidate it after victoiy was 
a highly conspiratoiial band of determined men, a band of 
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professional revolutionaries and plotters, who hved foi nothing 
but the revolution ‘In the midst of the popular anarchy that 
will create the very life and energy of the revolution, the unity 
of revolutionary thought and revolutionary action must find 
an organ That organ must be a secret and universal associa- 
tion of revolutionary brothers That is Bakunin’s own 
summary of his revolutionary creed Bakunin was continually 
engaged in founding organizations of one kind or another, 
and sometimes he was engaged on several at the same time 
They all had secret statutes and programmes that varied with 
the degree of initiation of the membeis, and cciemonial oaths, 
if possible sworn on a dagger or some similar theatiical re- 
quisite, were usual Bakunin formed a secret society of this 
kind in 1865 - the Fiateimte Internationale. It never entered 
his head for a moment to do anything for the Inter- 
national, and he barely answered the letters that Marx wrote 
him 

In the autumn of 1867 Bakunin travelled from Italy to take 
part in the first congress of the League of Peace and Fi ecdom 
This organization represented the last attempt of the demo- 
cratic celebrities of 1848 and 1849, who for two decades had 
been the ‘great men of the emigration’, to venture once more 
into the realm of high politics The reawakening of political 
life throughout Europe seemed to proffer this organization 
some prospect of success, and there were some famous names 
upon its list of founders Victor Flugo, Louis Blanc, John 
Stuart Mill, Giuseppe Garibaldi The League’s programme 
was a nebulous mixture of democracy, anti-clencahsm and 
pacifism, intended to mean as much to as many people as 
possible In practice it did nothing for anybody 

The League, having practically no solid popular backing 
of Its own, was veiy anxious to be on good terms with the Inter- 
national An attempt was made to have it incorporated as a 
kind of subsidiary organization 'witliin the International, to 
enable it to propagate its own special aims among the prole- 
tariat Maix was necessarily opposed to any such plan The 
development of the young workers’ movement could only be 
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hampered by connection with these generals without an army, 
for the important men had only lent their names to the League 
at Its inception and m reality the movement was in the hands 
of democratic leaders of tlie second and third lank. To involve 
the International with the League would mean burdening it 
with a swarm of ambitious, wrangling and clique-forming 
political intriguers 

Marx was not able to convince the International of all this 
until 1868. The Brussels congress of that year unanimously 
carried a resolution embodying Marx’s attitude to the League ® 
A year before not a few members of the International had 
sympathized with the idea of the League and had been only 
too pleased to take part in its congress The League had counted 
on this and held its inaugural congress at the same time 
and place as the second congress of the International, and a 
number of delegates remained and took pait in the League 
congress after the International had concluded its delibera- 
tions. At the League congress they made the acquaintance 
of Bakunin 

His appearance was an event of first-iate importance for 
the League. Many of the older generation knew him from 
earlier years, from liis life of wandering before the revolution 
or from the exciting days of Pans, Berlin, Dresden or Prague 
Everyone had heard of the man who had been dragged 
through the prisons of Europe and had been twice sentenced 
to death, and his escape from the grim honor of Siberia had 
already become legendary. ‘I well remember his impressive 
beaiing at the first session of the congress’, a Russian journalist 
wrote in his memoirs. 

As he walked up the steps that led to the platform, with his 
heavy, peasant gait - he was, as usual, negligently dressed in his 
grey blouse, out of which there peeped not a shirt but a flannel 
vest - a great cry of ‘Bakunin I’ arose Garibaldi, who was in the 
chair, rose and went forward to embrace him Many of Bakunin's 
opponents were present, but the whole hall rose to its feet and the 
applause was interminable Bakunin was no speaker if by that 
word is meant a man who can satisfy a literaiy or educated pubhc, 
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who IS a master of language and whose speeches have a beginning, 
a middle and an end, as Aristotle teaches But he was a superb 
popular oiator, and he knew how to talk to the masses, and the 
most remarkable feature of his oratory was that it was multi- 
lingual His huge form, the power of his gesticulations, the sincerity 
and conviction in his voice, his short, hatchet-like phrases all con- 
tributed to making a piofound impression 

To quote another Russian writer who heard Bakunin at 
another meeting 

I no longer remember what Bakunin said, and in any case it 
would scarcely be possible to reproduce it His speech had neither 
logical sequence nor richness in ideas, but consisted of thrilhng 
phrases and rousing appeals His speech was something elemental 
and incandescent - a raging storm with lightning flashes and 
thundei claps, and a roaring as of lions The man was a born 
speaker, made for the revolution The revolution was his natuial 
being His speech made a tremendous impression II he had asked 
his hearers to cut each other’s throats, they would have cheerfully 
obeyed 

That was how Bakunin’s speech echoed sixty years latei 
in the ears of a man who was no revolutionary at the time 
and was certainly no revolutionary when he wrote his memoirs 
His name was Baron Wrangel, and he was the father of the 
well-known General Wrangel, who fought against the Bolshe- 
viks in South Russia in 19 19 and 1920 ** 

Bakunin’s forceful personality gained him devoted followers 
in the League and among the members of the International. 
As was his invariable habit he hastened to confirm his first 
success by enrolling new initiates into one of his secret socie- 
ties The Fratermte Internationale appears to have been some- 
what reorganized on this occasion, and it may well have 
received a new name (The history of Bakunin’s secret societies 
is still in many respects uncertain. They were so often re- 
organized that even Bakunin himself could not remember 
all their ramifications and vicissitudes ) At any rate the Frater- 
nite was transplanted from Italy to Central Europe. 
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At the same time Bakunin became a member of the League 
central committee. He did all he could to make the League 
accept a revolutionary programme and bring it into hue with 
the International His undoubted aim was to bring the two 
organizations together and, by means of his secret organiza- 
tion, become the unseen leader of both. In this he failed. The 
majoiity of the League’s members were by no means levolu- 
tionary-minded, and all Bakunin’s proposals were voted down 
He became incieasmgly convinced of the possibility of con- 
verting the League into a suitable instrument for his revolu- 
tionary work, and he awoke to die fact that there was far 
greater scope for his activity in the International He met 
many of its members and became acquainted with the develop- 
ment of Its ideas He had hitherto refiained from joining it 
himself, hut in July 1868 he joined the Geneva branch In the 
autumn, after the Internanonal had definitely broken with 
the League, he broke with it himself At the second League 
congress, held at the end of September 1868, he proposed 
that it make a public avowal of socialism. His resolution was 
obviously unacceptable, and when the League turned it down 
he and his followers left the congress and resigned fiom mem- 
bership. 

He promptly summoned his followers, most of whom were 
adherents of the Fraternite Internationale, and proposed that 
they join the International in a body This was intended to 
keep his followeis together Joming the International in this 
way would intensify rafhei than weaken their corporate sense. 
His followers approved his plan, with a few unimportant 
alterations An open association, L’ Alliance Internationale de 
la Democratic sociale, was founded to exist side by side with 
the secret society The Alliance was intended to include 
members outside the seciet society, and thus act as a scieen 
for the seciet society. It was to have its own progiarame and 
statutes, its own leaders, its own sections in various countiies, 
its own international congresses to be held at the same time 
and place as those of the International The plan was to form 
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a state within a state within the International. Officially the 
object of the Alliance was the unpretentious one of ‘investi- 
gating social and philosophical questions’. Its real purpose 
was to gain control of the International and lead it whither 
Bakunin wanted, for behind it there would be his secret 
organization. There was to be a three-storey pyramid, with 
the International as the base, the Alliance on top of it and 
on top of the Alliance the secret society, with Bakunin the 
'invisible dictator’ at the pimiacle. 

The plan was too clever and consequently too clumsy to 
succeed It failed to get farther than the initial stages The 
Alliance was successfully founded and quite a number of 
lespectable and deserving members of the Swiss sections of 
the International joined it The statutes were duly diawn up 
and signed and dispatched for confirmation by the General 
Council Bakunin’s name was among the signatures, tucked 
in inconspicuously among the rest. 

Marx had no means of divining the details of Bakunin’s 
plan, but promptly discerned Bakunin’s object This was no 
new turn of the working-class movement, no new organization 
of workers demanding admission to the ranks of the united 
international proletariat This was an organization created by 
a plotter of the old school who aimed at gaining control of the 
great new movement represented by the International, which 
under Marx’s leadership was striving to guide the struggle of 
the proletariat in the only way it ought to be guided, in all 
openness, as a mass organization Marx had not spent twenty 
years fighting the methods of the carbonari, and all the poison- 
and-dagger nonsense, to let it creep into the International by 
the back door now 

When the statutes of the Alliance came up for considera- 
tion by the General Council, its members, of course with 
Marx’s concuirence, expressed a wish that the International 
should publicly repudiate it. Marx wiote to Engels late that 
night after the meeting. The thing of which he had heard pre- 
viously and had regarded as still-born, he said, and had wanted 
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to let quietly die had turned out to be more senous than he 
had expected. ‘Herr Bakunin - who is at the back of this affair 
- IS kind enough to want to take the workers’ movement under 
Russian control.’ Marx was particularly incensed at such a 
thing having been perpetrated by a Russian, citizen of a coum 
try that had no workers’ movement of its own and was there- 
fore less fit than anybody to grapple with the difficulties 
confronting the Euiopean movement Engels pacified Marx a 
little He said it was as clear as daylight that the International 
would not allow itself to be taken in by a swindle such as this 
state within a state, this organization which had nothing what- 
evei behind it ‘I, like you, consider it to be a still-born, purely 
local, Geneva affair. Its only chance of survival would be for 
you to attack it violently and give it importance theieby In 
my opinion it would be best firrnly but quietly to dismiss these 
people with their pretensions to insinuate themselves into the 
Inteinational.’*"' Marx agreed with Engels, and the General 
Council declined to confirm the statutes of the Alliance as 
an organization within the International After protracted 
negotiations the Alliance as such was eventually dissolved 
Individual groups of its members weie peimitted to enter the 
International under the usual conditions and to foim local 
sections No mention of the secret society was made through- 
out, and the General Council did not know of its existence 
The secret society disintegrated once more and was once more 
reconstructed Bakunin quanelled with the majority of the 
directoire centrale of the Fraternite Internationale, resigned 
from the Fraternite and dissolved it, only to found it anew 
promptly afterwards with his most devoted followers. His first 
rapprochement with Nechaiev, of whom more will be said 
later, occurred duiing these months 
Bakunin had not answered Marx fiom Italy, and he gave no 
sign of life from Switzerland Maix sent him a copy of Das 
Kapital, but Bakunin lemained silent and did not even write 
a line of thanks But a few days after the Alliance had sub- 
mitted Its statutes to the General Council, Bakunin wrote It 
was a long letter, overflowing with friendliness ‘Ma patrie 
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maintenant, c’est I’lntemationale, dont tu es I’un des pnnci- 
paux fondateurs Tu vois done, cher ami, que je sms ton 
disciple, et je suis fier de 1’ gtre.’ * 

This sounded genuine, upright and sincere, but it was any- 
thing but what It seemed The letter was a calculated part of 
the web of intrigue that Bakunin was spinning round Marx. 
Bakunin certainly had a high opinion of Marx and considered 
Das Kapital to be a scientific achievement of supreme impor- 
tance. He even wanted to translate it into Russian. But that 
did not affect Bakunin’s conviction that Marx was his arch- 
enemy, whose main purpose was to lay snares and traps for 
him, and he believed himself to be thoroughly justified in 
fighting Marx Some three months after this declaration of 
love Bakunin wrote to his old friend, Gustav Vogt, one of the 
founders of the League, of the ‘distrust or even ill-will of a 
certain coterie the centre of which you no doubt have guessed 
as well as I’ That cotene was the General Council of the 
International which had been against amalgamation with the 
League of Peace and Freedom, and its centre was Marx, 
Bakunin’s cher ami 

In a letter he wrote Alexander Herzen on 28 October 1 869, 
Bakunin explained in all clarity the methods he proposed to 
use m his campaign against Marx. Herzen had remonstiated 
with Bakunin for daring to attack some of Marx’s followers 
in the Press without daring to attack Marx himself Bakunin 
replied that he had two reasons for refraining from attacking 
Marx The first was the real service that Marx had done by 
laying the foundations of scientific socialism. 

The second reason is policy and tactics . I praised and honour- 
ed Marx for tactical reasons and on grounds of personal policy 
Don’t you see what all these gendemen are? Our enemies form a 
phalanx, and to be able to defeat it the more easily it is necessary to 
divide it and break it up. You are more learned than I, and there- 
fore know better than I who first said • Divide et impera If I 

* ‘My country is now the International, of which you are one of the 
principal founders You see, therefore, my dear friend, that I am your 
disciple, and I am proud of it ’ 
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started an open war against Marx now, three quarters of tire 
International would turn against me, and I should find myself 
slipping down an inclined plane, and I should lose the only 
ground on which I wish to stand 

To weaken the Marxian phalanx Bakunin chose to attack 
Mai x’s little-known followers, and in the meantime he stressed 
his friendship for Marx. 

Marx was not for a moment deceived as to what his expres- 
sion of friendship was really worth He did not answer Baku- 
nin’s love letter Marx had not a few defects He was not always 
easy and pleasant to get on with, but he was incapable of simu- 
lating fiiendship for a person while he was busy laying a trap 
for him 

Bakunin woiked very hard to build up and extend his secret 
society, and it was important to be on good terms with the 
group of young ‘Internationalists’ at Lode, who have already 
been mentioned Bakunin made the acquaintance of Guil- 
laume, their leader, in January 1869 Guillaume invited him 
to Lode He accepted the invitation and was leceived like a 
hero Guillaume’s account of the events of that day deserve 
to be repeated, for he paints such a characteristic picture of 
Bakunin, illustrating not only Bakunin as seen through his 
followers’ eyes, but how Bakumn presented himself to them. 

La nouvelle de la venue du cel^bre revolutionnaire lusse avait 
mis le Lode en emoi; et dans les ateliers, dans les cercles, dans les 
salons, on ne parlait que de lui , On se disait que la presence, 
dans les rangs de I’lnternationale, d’un homme aussi energique, 
ne pouvait manquer de lui apporter une grande force * 

Lode was an obscure provincial township and for a celeb- 
rity to visit It was an epoch-making event, and now a raie and 

* ‘The news of the arrival of the celebrated Russian revolutionary had 
put Lode into a state of high excitement He was the sole subject of 
conversation in workshops, clubs and drawing-rooms Everyone said 
that the presence in the ranks of the International of a man as ener- 
getic as he could not fail to he a source of great strength ’ 
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exotic celebrity was actually on the spot.The big watch-making 
village could scarcely contain itself with excitement. ‘J’etais 
alle I’attendie a la gare avec le pere Meuron, et nous le con- 
duisimes au Cercle International, ou nous passdmes le reste 
de I’apr^s-midi a causer avec quelques amis qm s’y etaient 
reunis ’ * * * § The local branch, the Cercle International, was just 
celebrating the sixty-fifth birthday of ‘Fathei’ Meuron, a 
French emigre, who had been a caibonaro in the days of the 
July Monarchy and perhaps in the days of the Restoration 
too The Tntemationiists’ of Lode, all hungry for experience, 
surrounded Bakunin 'Si I'lmposante stature de Bakounine 
frappait les imaginations, la familiarite de son accueil lui 
gagnait les coeuis, il fit immediatement la conquete de tout le 
monde’t Bakunin showed himself a blithe and sociable 
human heing, a good raconteur, homely and simple ‘Dans les 
conversations, Bakounine racontait volonners des histoiiettes, 
des souvenirs de sa jeunesse, des choses qu’il avail dit ou enten- 
du dire. II avait tout un repertoire d’anecdotes, de pioveibes, 
des mots favoiits qu’il aimait a i6p6tci ’ t Guillaume pai- 
ticularly remembered one story which Bakunin told. ‘Une 
fois, a la fin d’un diner, en Allemagne, il avait, nous dit-il en 
riant, port^ ce toast, accueilli par un tonnerre d’applaudisse- 
ments" “Je hois a la destruction de I’ordre public et au dd- 
chainement des mauvaises passions ” ’ § Bakunin desciibed the 
seven stages of happiness as follows ‘En premier lieu, comme 

* ‘I went to meet him at the station with Father Meuron, and we 
took him to the International Club, where we spent the rest of the 
afternoon talking with some friends who had gathered iheie ' 

t ‘If Bakunin’s imposing stature struck the imagination, the fami- 
liarity of his greeting gained men’s hearts He promptly made a con- 
quest of everybody ’ 

t ‘In conversation Bakunin willingly related anecdotes, gave remin- 
iscences of his youth, told us things he had said or heard He had a 
whole repertoire of anecdotes, proverbs and favourite sayings that he 
hked to repeat ’ 

§ ‘Once, at the end of a dinner in Germany, he had proposed a toast, 
he told us laughing, saying "I drink to the destruction of public order 
and the unleashing of evil passions ” ’ 
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bonheur supieme mourir en combattaiit poui la liberte, en 
second lieu, I’amour et Tamiti^; en troisieme lieu, la science et 
I’art; qualri&mement, fumer, cinqui^mement, boire, sixieme- 
ment, manger, septi^mement, dormir.’ * 

Twenty years before, Bakunin liad defined the seven stages 
of happiness in the same way, and he had spoken of the un- 
leashing of the passions then too Only in the meantime the 
sentiments had grown somewhat faded Richard Wagner had 
heard Bakunin say all these things in 1849, only in Wagner’s 
memoirs they sound like extracts from some dim northern 
saga But retailed by Guillaume they remind one of a pio- 
vincial schoolmaster describing the bounty of some brilliant 
talker to an adminng audience 
Bakunin accepted Guillaume into his seciet society. Bakunin 
no longer attached importance to swearing oaths upon a 
dagger. He explained the object of the society as ‘Le libre 
rapprochement d’hommes qui s’unissaient pour Taction collec- 
tive, sans formalite, sans solennite, sans rites myst6rieux, sim- 
plement parce qu’ils avaient confiance les uns dans les autres 
et que Tentente leur paiaissait pnSf^iablc ^ Taction isolee’ 
Guillaume is no objective witness, but he must have been 
pretty faithful to the facts in this However much Bakunin 
wanted to assimiliate his organization to the International, it 
remained a secret society within the International, keeping its 
existence secret from it and aiming at gaining control of it. 
Guillaume bears witness to this, for he describes how Meuron, 
the old carbonaro, who joined the secret society at the same 
time, rejoiced. ‘II rejouissait a la pensee que TInternationale 
serait doublee d’une organisation secrete qui la preserverait du 

* ‘In the first place, the supreme happiness was to die fighting for 
libeity, in the second place, love and friendship, in the third place, 
science and art; in the fourth place, smoking, in the fifth place, drink- 
ing, m the sixth place, eating, and m the seventh place, sleeping ’ 
t 'A free association of men who united for collective action, without 
formality, without solemnity, without mysterious rites, simply because 
they felt confidence in one another and deemed unity preferable to 
isolated action ’ 
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danger que pouvaient Im faire courir les intrigants et les am- 
bitieux ’ * 

The contrast between the ideas of the old illuminati, car- 
bonaii and the rest and those whose aim was to use the Inter- 
national to lead the workeis into forming great mass 
organizations could not have been better expressed than it was 
by phe Meiiron He had spent his whole life as a member of 
one 01 other small band of conspirators, and he could not 
conceive that a mass organization in which theie was such a 
thing as an open stiuggle of ideas could be anything but a 
cockpit foi the intriguing and ambitious. It seemed obvious 
to him that the unrestricted hfe of a large, public organiza- 
tion, open to all the world, must be supei vised by groups of the 
type familiar to him. These groups, set up behind the back of 
the mass organization, must obviously refrain from openly 
proclaiming their progiammes, and even their existence must 
not lie known of It was these groups that must be the real con- 
trollers of the movement Meuron and those who thought like 
him regaided all this as entirely open and above boaid So 
far from legaidmg it as partaking of the nature of intiigue, 
they actually legarded it as a sure defence and shield against 
the ambitious and intiiguing 

Bakunin managed to extend his secret society pi etty quickly, 
in spite of obstacles He and his friends had great hopes of 
the next International congress, to be held at Basle in Sep- 
tember 1869 They made every effoit to be as well lepresented 
at It as possible. The secret Alliance sent instructions to its 
'adherents in every corner of Europe, directing tliem whom to 
choose as delegates and to whom to give a mandate if they 
could not send one of their own men In many areas members 
were very surprsed indeed to find that for the first time in the 
history of the International the selection of delegates was not 
being carried out in a straightforward, open, matter-of-fact 

* ‘He rejoiced at the thought that the International would be 
doubled by a secret organization which should preserve it from the 
dangers to which the intriguing and ambitious might subject it.’ 
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way, and letters i cached the General Council asking what was 
in the wind. 

Bakunin and his followers had not worked badly, and they 
were represented at the congress in pretty respectable num- 
bers.“ Nevertheless their expectations were not entirely ful- 
filled, though they had one or two successes. The most 
important was in the debate on the inheritance question. The 
congress rejected the resolution of the Geneial Council, which 
was drafted by Marx, and accepted Bakunin’s resolution in- 
stead But they did not succeed in their principal aim, which 
was to have the headquarters of the General Council trans- 
ferred from London to Geneva, where Bakunin would have 
been its lord and master 

The Basle congress marks an important stage in the struggle 
between Marxists and Bakuninists The fundamental differ- 
ences were not mentioned, the root problem was not debated, 
and the real dispute was only hinted at. But anyone who fol- 
lowed the progress of the congress attentively and had a cer- 
tain experience of the history of the movement could plainly 
detect the call to battle. Moses Hess, the ‘communist rabbi’,“ 
had a piactised ear. He had been present at Marx’s struggle 
with Weitling and had known tire cause of dissension between 
Marx and Gottschalk and had followed Marx’s struggle with 
Willich and his followers in the Communist League. He 
attended the congress and heard the unspoken words ‘The 
collectivists of the International believe that the political re- 
volution must precede the social and demociatic revolution ’ 
Bakunin and his followers made the political revolution co- 
incide with the social revolution They made no concealment 
of their opinion. The organ of Bakunin’s followers in Switzer- 
land wrote as answer to Hess’s utterance, ‘We shall persist in 
refusing to associate ourselves with any political movement 
the immediate and diiect aim of which is not the immediate 
and direct emancipation of the workers.’ The qualifying 
relative clause is emphasized in the original Tlie Bakuninists 
did not reject political struggle of any kind, as was latei sup- 
posed. If its object was the direct realization of their ultimate 
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aim, ‘the revolution and social democracy’, they were ready to 
participate. They were even capable of making quite big con- 
cessions and deviating widely from their usual tactics. But they 
insisted that any pohtical movement in which they took part 
must lead directly to the social revolution That was the con- 
dition from which they would not depart. The emphasis was 
on the definition of direct and immediate 
About this time, at the end of 1869, the Bakuninists started 
proclaiming the principle of not taking part in elections foi 
any kind of parhament, and with this their struggle with the 
Marxists in Svntzerland began Taking part in the Swiss elec- 
tions, i e. in the political movement, meant embarking on a 
long period of patient work of enlightenment among the 
workers, and only those who believed that the pohtical and 
social revolution could not be one, could undertake it. On the 
other hand, in lands where the revolution was ripening quickly, 
the Bakuninists by no means declined to participate in elec- 
tions, granted that the elections were the first step to the 
social revolution But the elections had to be the fiist step 
The second step must be the social revolution itself Those 
were the tactics of Bakunin’s followers m Paris, the leader of 
whom was Varlm, the best-known representative of the Pans 
secUon of the International at the time. He proclaimed him- 
self, in the Press and in court, an adherent of ‘anti-authoii- 
tarian communism’, which was the name by which the Bak- 
unimsts started calling themselves 
Varlin had joined Bakunin’s secret society at the Basle 
congress, and was Bakunin’s closest confidant in Pans Never- 
theless at the end of 1 869 he joined the staff of La Marseillaise, 
which was edited by Rochefort and was the most influential 
ladical paper in Paris. It was actually the organ of the General 
Council of the International and of Marx personally and it 
stood for participanon in the elections Its policy was that the 
electoral movement and parliament must be used for the 
revolution Varhn explained his motives in a letter to his 
Swiss associates He said that the existing situation in France 
did not permit the socialist party to remain aloof from politics. 
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At the moment the question of the imminent fall of the Em- 
pire took piecedence of everything else, and it was necessary 
for the socialists to be at the head of the movement, under 
pain of abdicauon. If they held aloof from politics, they would 
be nothing in France today, while as it was they weie on the 
eve of being everytliing ^ Neither the Swiss nor Bakunin him- 
self had any objection to this policy, which m their eyes was 
justified if it led to the revolution and was the most direct way 
to the social revolution 

Whatever criticism may be made of Bakunin, he was not a 
man to be satisfied with empty formulas. He acted in accoi- 
dance with the demands of his ideas, and he acted very enei- 
getically. Immediately after the conclusion of the Basle 
congress, at which he stiengthened and extended his secret 
society, he set about preparing for a revolutionaiy rising. What 
his plans were, the exact details of what he was prepaung for, 
are not known, but it is known that in December 1869 and 
January 1870 he was conductmg a lively correspondence with 
members of his organization in various French towns, for the 
revolution was to bicak out first in Fiance, tlis people worked 
devotedly and successfully 

A large number of the most active membeis of the Intel- 
national, revolutionary-minded young men like Varlin and 
Pindy in Paris, Richard in Lyon, Bastelica in Marseilles, en- 
tered Bakunin’s organization and prepared for an insurrection. 
The situation seemed more favourable than ever The prestige 
of the Empire was severely shaken and everyone felt that its 
days were numbered. The levolution, the downfall of Louis 
Bonaparte, might perhaps be delayed a little longer, but it 
was inevitable nevertheless The policy of the General Council, 
led by Marx, was based on the imminence of a i evolution m 
France But it differed fundamentally, in general and m par- 
ticular, down to even the most insignificant details, from that 
of Bakunin Bakunin’s societies, unknown to the woiking 
masses, with a programme that they carefully concealed, 
worked outside society, worked deliberately outside society, 
planning and plotting violence. 
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The General Council strove to lead the workers as a whole, 
as a mass movement, towaids a political and economic struggle 
with the Empiie that should be above board and patent to 
everybody, and they stiove to teach the workers the incom- 
patibility in practice of theii interests and those of their rtileis. 
In May 1870 the French Imperial Government started a hue 
and cry after the International, dissolving its sections and 
arresting a number of its leadeis To Marx this declaration 
of war was welcome 'The French Government’, he wrote to 
Engels on 18 May, 'has at last done what we have so long 
wanted - turned the political question of empire 01 republic 
into a question of life and death for the woiking class The 
International, suppressed by Napoleon, must promptly re- 
arise and openly defy the ban, exploiting in eveiy one of its 
utteiances every oppoitumty, however meagre, of proclaiming 
to rulers and workeis alike its determination not to allow 
Itself to be suppressed and its resolution to continue with its 
mass propaganda ‘Our French members arc demonstrating 
beneath the eyes of the French Government the difference 
between a secret political society and a real workeis’ move- 
ment’, Maix wrote in the same letter 'Scarcely had the com- 
mittee members in Paris, Lyon, Rouen, Maiseilles, etc, been 
locked up (some of them succeeded in escaping to Switzerland) 
when twice the number of new committees immediately pro- 
claimed themselves their successors with the most impudent 
and defiant announcements in the newspapers, even giving 
their private addresses.’ 

The Bakuninists went on plotting in the dark Marx heard 
of their existence for the first time in the spring of 1871, and 
for some time all he knew about them was the fact of their 
existence. When material dealing with the Bakuninist oigani- 
zations fell into the hands of the Pans police as a result of the 
arrests in May 1871, and the pubhc prosecutor announced in 
the Press that a secret society of conspirators existed besides 
the official International, Marx believed it to be one of the 
usual police discoveiies ‘It’s the old tomfoolery,’ he wrote to 
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Engels In the end the police won’t even believe each other 
any more This IS too good' 

Maix did not yet know how wide the ramifications of Bak- 
mb’s organization were The abyss that separated his concen 
tion of piogramme, tactics and method from dial of Bakiinb 
at the beginning of i8yo had become so wide that it was un- 
bndgcable, Marx had to engage once moic m the struggle in 
which he had been engaged for the greater part of his life in 
constandy changing forms. Meanwhile war had become b- 
evitable European events postponed it, comphcated it, bluiied 
the issues That it was bound to break out was clear to everyone 
inthewinterofifidp. 


[ 19 ] 

The Franco-Pmssian War^ 

In the year of the foundation of the International Prussia and 
Austria were at war with Denmark. Two years later there was 
war in Lombardy for the unification of Italy and in Bohemia 
for the hegemony of Germany. After 1 866 war - revanche pour 
Sadowa - had become inevitable between the France of Louis 
Napoleon and Bismarck's Prussia The International, from 
the first day of its existence, had had to take a stand towards 
wai and foreign politics The inaugural addiess had proclaimed 
the necessity of the proletariat’s having its own foreign 
policy, based on the solidarity of the workers of all countries 
The workers’ International must answer ruling-class pohcy 
with its own This principle was accepted as a matter of course 
by all groups within the International, even those of the most 
divergent views. But as soon as it came to putting piinciple 
into practice acute differences arose 
The Polish question was the first. Sympathy for the fate of 
the unfortunate people of Poland was universal among revo- 
lutionaries and mere radicals too, and this widespread feeling 
had contributed substantially to the foundation of the Inter- 
national. The International had helped to organize the meeting 
of 32 July 1863, summoned to consider ways and means of 
assisting the Pohsh rising Poland enjoyed the sympathy of 
all. But there were not a few who shrank from the inevitable 
political imphcations of a more or less sentimental mood. 
Marx s phiases about Russia in the inaugural address had 
roused a good deal of opposition, for he maintained, just as in 
1848, that Russia was still the mainstay of European reaction 
and that Russia must therefore be vanquished first. Marx was 
pro-Polish because he was anti-Russian. Poland’s resuscitation 
would involve the break-up of the Holy Alliance, which was 
always re-ansmg from its ashes in spite of the celebrations over 
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its decease, and the end of the Russian nightmare which lay 
oppressively over Europe, stifling every revolutionary move- 
ment. 

There were many in Germany and still more in England 
who thought as Marx did In the Latin countries it was other- 
wise. The Proudhonists were the chief of those who repudiated 
Marx’s ‘Russophobia’. They did not deny that it had been 
justified in the 1840s, but they claimed that it was superfluous, 
actually harmful now They held that however obnoxious 
Russian despotism might be in principle, from the working- 
class point of view it differed not at all from the governments 
of Napoleon III or Bismaick 01 even of Queen Victoria’s cab- 
inet All were bourgeois governments alike. The Proudhonists 
declined to recognize the alleged excessive influence of Russia 
on the destiny of Europe. They rejected the notion of directing 
the whole weight of International policy primarily against 
Russia, and at the Geneva congress of 1866 declined to vote for 
a foreign policy resolution demanding the ‘annihilation of 
Russia's despotic influence on Euiope’ on the ground that the 
resolution should have been woided ‘the annihilation of all 
despotism’.^ 

In the dispute between Marx and the Pioudhonistsi concern- 
ing the attitude to be adopted towards Russia and Poland, the 
differences in their estimates of die liistorical period through 
which Europe was passing and the tasks that confronted the 
International in it emerged for the first time. They were soon 
to assume a more manifest form. 

During the revolutionary period of 1848 and 1 849 in Central 
Europe the demand for national unity had been intimately 
associated with the demand for political freedom It was an 
axiom at that time that the way to national unity lay only 
through the overthrow of the princes. Only freedom created 
unity and only in unity was there freedom This article of faith 
was adhered to even by the German bourgeois democrats, 
though their consciences were mightily plagued by their in- 
herited petty-bourgeois respect for every crowned head; and it 
remained part of the cieed of the Italian democrats. But the 
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wars of the 1860s seemed to confute it utterly For Italy was 
not united by Mazzini but by Cavour, a royal minister of state, 
and the German people were not united by themselves, but by 
Bismarck, with blood and iron, under the spiked Prussian 
helmet 

To the Proudhonists national movements were simply in- 
comprehensible, and nations themselves were ‘obsolete preju- 
dices’ ^ They could not understand how ‘the social question’ 
could be mixed up with antiquated 'superstitious ideas’ about 
national unity and independence at a time when ‘the social 
question’ overshadowed everything else, and was indeed the 
only question that mattered at all. In theii eyes anyone who 
connected ‘the national question’ with ‘tire social question’ was 
a reactionary That a man like Bismarck was able to assume 
the leadersltip of a national movement only confirmed them 
in their entirely negative judgement of what they regaided as 
belonging to long-obsolete historical phases In their eyes every 
single state, without any exception whatever, was founded on 
‘centrahsm and despotism’, the contradictions of which, as 
long as the world had not found its ‘economic equilibrium’, 
would continue to be fought out in wars. In these ever-recurring 
conflicts they did not regard it as the business of the proletariat 
to try and find out which side was objectively serving the cause 
of human progress, and then to support that side No, the pro- 
letariat had only one duty This, as de Paepe stated at the 
International congress of 1868, consisted in the fundamental 
reconstruction of social and political institutions; because that 
was the only way a permanent end could be made of ever- 
recurring international disputes. The Proudhonists stood for 
energetic anti-military propaganda, demanded the abolition of 
standing armies, and were the first to raise the question 
of the general strike as the weapon of the proletariat against 
war 

For these radical-sounding phrases Marx had little use. Ever 
since 1848 he had been preaching war with Russia, for he be- 
lieved such a war would be a most powerful engine of the revo- 
lution. As in the past, he regarded war as a factor in historical 
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growth and in some circumstances a factor of historical ad- 
vance. Whether a particular war were really the latter or not 
and what attitude the proletariat should adopt towards it were 
questions to be decided on the meiits of die paiticular case In 
foreign ]ust as in domestic politics Marx rejected the idea of 
anything being in itself 'leactionaiy’ (J B. von Schweitzer’s 
expression) Which of two warring nations gained the victory 
could not possibly be a matter of complete indiffeience to the 
proletarian movement, the attitude of which should not be 
one of rigid adherence to a comfortable position of apparent 
extreme radicalism, but should be supple and pliant, ready to 
change in accordance with the changing situation '' 

In spite of Proudhonist criticism Marx remained convinced, 
as he had been m 1848, that national movements had a pro- 
gressive function, at any rate among great peoples such as the 
Germans, the Italians, the Poles, and the Plungaiians In a 
letter to Karl Kutsky written many years later Engels neatly 
summarized the reasons for Marx’s belief ‘It is histoiically 
impossible for a great people to be in a position even to discuss 
any internal question seriously as long as national independ- 
ence is lacking’, he wrote ‘An international movement of tire 
proletariat is only possible among independent nations, be- 
tween equals.’* In this national nihilism of the Pioudhonists 
Maix discerned not only a remarkable form of French nation- 
alism but the lurking assumption that the Fiench were the 
chosen nation. 

After a meeting of the Geneial Council in June 1866, at 
which there was a lengthy discussion of national questions, 
Marx described their attitude in a letter to Engels as ‘Pioud- 
honized Stimeriamsm’ 

They want to reduce everything to small 'groups’ or ‘communes’, 
and then build up a ‘union’ but no state And this ‘individual- 
izing’ of humanity with its accompanying ‘mutualism’ is to be 
brought about while history in other countries stands still and 
the whole world waits until the Fiench are lipe for the social 
revolution They will then demonstrate the expeiiment before onr 
eyes and the rest of the woild, oveicome by their example, will 
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follow it . . It IS exactly what Fourier expected from his 
phalansterei ® 

At the meeting in question Marx remarked that the French 
‘while denying all nationality appeared qmte unconsciously to 
reconcile it with their own absorption into the model nation 
which was France’. True, Napoleon’s hypocritical concern for 
the destinies of nations that had not yet achieved unity drove 
his opponents to the opposite extreme, and the petty-bourgeois 
socialists’ dislike of national concentration, 1 e economic con- 
centration, came out in their dishke of the economic develop- 
ments that led to it 

Just because he regarded the movement towards national 
unity as a historical advance over the period of national sub- 
division into minor and petty states, Mai x regarded Bismarck’s 
policy with the gieatest suspicion For a long time he had mis- 
trusted Bismaick’s policy as an exclusively Prussian one, and 
held Bismarck to be the tool now of Napoleon, now of Russia 
To Marx the idea that Germany could be united by being 
Prussianized seemed absuid He and Engels were certainly not 
pio-Austiian during the Prusso-Austiian wai, but still less 
were they pio-Prussian. Engels hoped the Prussians would ‘get 
a good hiding’ and Marx was convinced that they would ‘pay 
for their boasting’ Marx expected that the defeat of Prussia 
would lead to a revolution in Berlin ‘Unless there is a revolu- 
tion’, he wrote to Engels on 6 April i866, ‘the Hohenzollern 
and Habsburg dogs will throw our country fifty or a hundred 
years back by civil (dynastic) wars Unless there weie a revo- 
lution, he repeated in a letter he wrote on the same day to his 
friend Kugelmann in Hanover, Germany would be on the 
threshold of another Thirty Years’ War, and that would mean 
a divided Germany once more * 

To Maix, Piussia’s rapid and bnlliant victory was entirely 
unexpected Piussian hegemony in Geraiany became a fact 
The unpleasant prospect of Germany being merged into Prus- 
sia became a possibihty to be reckoned with That Bismarck’s 
ambitions weie not German ambitions but ‘dynasdc Hohen- 
zollem’ ambitions was plain enough But his blunt refusal to 
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entertain the Frencli demand for ‘compensation’ for having 
remained neutral in the Austrian war and the harshness with 
which he asserted Prussian demands in the dispute about 
Luxembourg immediately afterwaids finally destroyed the sus- 
picion that he was only a tool of Napoleon.® The reactionary 
Junker Bismarck introduced universal suffrage into the North 
German Reichstag, though for reasons that differed profoundly 
fiom those for which Lassalle had agitated for it only a few 
years previously. The irresistible progress of the Pmssiamza- 
tion of Geimany became clearer eveiy day, and those in the 
workers’ movement could afford to ignore it less than anybody. 
It had to adapt itself to the new situation, he as pliable and 
resihent as its opponent, Bismarck. Universal suffrage created 
a vast new field of action for it The two sociahst parties were 
lepiesented in the North German Reichstag, the followeis of 
Lassalle and the ‘Eisenacher’, the latter led by Liebknecht and 
young August Bebel 

In the Pans Chamber the opposition parties, consisting of 
more or less determined republicans and Orleanists, weie le- 
piesented plentifully enough. But there was not a single 
socialist. Germany's greater social maturity was demonstrated 
by that alone German industry had already surpassed the 
French. New, scientifically equipped factoiies were rising in 
the Rhineland, in Saxony, in Silesia, eveiy year, and genuine 
proletarian centres weie forming round them, and class dif- 
ferences were making theii appearance more lapidly and moie 
acutely than in any other country, including France. 

The traditional idea of the leading lole played by Fiance in 
social development grew less and less justified as the years 
went by In the 1 840s Maix had held up France as a model to 
the Germans and measured Germany’s level by that of its 
neighbour. From the beginning of the sixties Marx gradually 
began to doubt the old, familiar idea Engels had started 
doubting it even earlier, and as German economic develop- 
ments became more and more impressive and as the process of 
the unification of the state, albeit in crooked, incomplete and 
half-feudal forms, became more manifest, Maix giadually 
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became convinced that it was to the German workers’ move- 
ment that the future belonged. In 1870, before the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian war, he wrote to Engels 

It IS my firm conviction that, though the first impulse will come 
from France, Germany is far riper for a social movement and will 
outdistance France by far. The French are guilty of great error 
and self-deception if they still believe themselves to be the ‘chosen 
people’ 

In the middle of February 1870 he wrote to Kugelmann that 
he expected more for the social movement from Germany 
than from France.^ The unification of Germany had become 
the preliminary to and the guarantee of a proletarian move- 
ment in the heart of Europe. 

In the summer of 1870, when the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out, Marx did not hesitate for a moment For the patriotic 
excesses of the German upper class and petty bourgeoisie he 
had nothing but contempt, reserving particular scorn for the 
dithyrambic outbursts of those who had recently been his 
comrades and even friends After reading Freihgrath’s wai 
poems he wrote to Engels that he would rather be a miaowing 
cat than a ballad-monger of that kind He was indignant at the 
leaders of the LassaUe faction, who gave unconditional sup- 
port to the Prussian Government in making war on France, 
but approved of Bebel and Liebknecht, who voted against war 
credits, though he did not agree with their reasons It seemed 
obvious to Marx that in the struggle with Bismarck there 
could be no truce, even in war 

Germany’s cause was not the Hohenzolleins’ cause Ger- 
many was attacked and not Prussia, and Germany must defend 
herself But a German victory was essential above all in the 
inteiests of the workers’ movement Marx held tliat there were 
two reasons why it would be fatal for Louis Napoleon to win 
In Fiance the Bonapaitist rdgime would be consolidated for 
many years and Central Europe would be thrown back whole 
decades, and the process of the unification of Germany would 
be interrupted And then, as he wrote to Engels on 15 August 
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1870, there could be no more talk of an independent German 
workers’ movement and everything would be absorbed in the 
struggle for the re-estabhshment of the national existence. On 
the other hand a German victory would mean the end of 
Bonapardsm, and whatever government followed the French 
would have a freer field.’’ ‘If the Prussians win’, Marx wrote 
to Engels immediately after the outbreak of war, 

the centralization of the state power will be useful for the centrali- 
zation of the German working class. Moreover, German prepon- 
derance will cause tire centre of gravity of the workers' movement 
in Western Europe to be still more definitely sluited from France 
to Germany, and it is only necessary to compare the movement in 
the two countries from 1866 till now to see that the German work- 
ing class is superior both theoretically and in organization to the 
French 

On 23 July 1870 the General Council issued a manifesto on 
the war. It was written by Marx. Addressed as it was to the 
workers of the whole world, it was obviously impossible for it 
to contain all the arguments that determined Marx’s position 
It stated that ‘on the German side the war was a war of de- 
fence’, which immediately lai-scd the question of who had 
placed Geiraany m the position of having to defend herself 
In Bismarck Maix no longer saw a servant but rather a pupil 
and imitator of Napoleon The manifesto, which was issued 
when the war had only just begun, stressed the fact that the 
defence of Geimany might degenerate into a war upon the 
French people But if the German working class permitted 
that, victoiy or defeat would be equally evil. ‘All the evils that 
Germany had to suffer after the so-called wars of liberation 
would be revived and redoubled’, the manifesto concluded. 
‘The alhance of the woikers of all countries will finally exter- 
minate war.”® 

In a letter to Wilhelm Liebknecht Maix gave his German 
comrades still moie specific advice. This letter has not sur- 
vived, but Engels’s letter to Marx, dated 15 August 1870, in 
which he laid down the tactical line to be adopted m a mannei 
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with which Marx entirely agreed, has been preserved He 
wrote • 

In my view, what our people can do is (i) associate themselves with 
the national movement as long as it is confined to the defence of 
Germany (in some ciicumstances an offensive persisting light up 
to conclusion of peace might not be inconsistent with tins), (a) at 
the same time emphasize the distinction between the national 
inteiests of Germany and the dynastic interests of Prussia, (3) 
oppose the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine - Bismarck’s intention 
of annexing Alsace-Lorraine to Bavaria and Baden has already 
transpired, (4) as soon as a republican, non-chauvmist government 
is at the helm in Pans, work for an honourable peace with it, (5) 
continually stress the unity of interests of the workers of France 
and Germany, who did not want the war and are not at war with 
each other; (6) Russia, as in the International manifesto 

There had been only one sentence in the manifesto about Rus- 
sia, pointing out that its ‘sinister form’ was ‘lurking in the 
background of this suicidal struggle’ 

The manifesto commended the French woikers for declar- 
ing themselves against the war and against Napoleon. But that 
was all. Neither in the manifesto noi in the coirespondence 
between Marx and Engels is there a word about the duties of 
the French proletariat during those pregnant weeks. Marx, 
in all the years during which a stupefied woild hailed Napo- 
leon III as a genuine heir of the Corsican, clung to his opinion 
that he was but ‘commonplace canaille’,^'' and long before the 
rottenness of the Bonapaite r6gime had become manifest to 
all beholders Marx held that its fate was already sealed ‘What- 
ever the result of Louis Napoleon’s war with Prussia may be’, 
the manifesto stated, ‘the death knell of the Second Empire 
has already sounded in Paris ’ From the first day of hostilities 
Engels, as a student of war, was convinced that Germany 
would win His articles on the campaign in the Pall Mall 
Gazette^^ attracted a great deal of attention, and the accuracy 
with which he predicted the catastrophe of Sedan, even to the 
very date, confirmed his reputation as the ‘General’, which was 
the nickname by which his friends henceforward invariably 
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called liirn. Napoleon’s defeat was certain, and Napoleon’s de- 
feat would mean a revoludon m France But in what a situa- 
tion I ‘If a revolution breaks out in Palis’, Maix wrote to Engels 
on 8 August, ‘the quesdon aiises • have diey the resources and 
the leaders to put up seiious opposidon to the Prussians? It is 
impossible to deny that the twenty-year-long Bonapartist farce 
has caused enormous demoralizadon. One is scarcely justified 
in counting on revolutionary heioism.’^® In the middle of 
August Engels still believed that the position of a revolutionary 
government, if it came soon, need not be desperate, but it 
would have to abandon Paris to its fate and continue the war 
from the south It might sdll be possible to hold out until 
fresh munitions had been procured and new armies organized 
with which the enemy might gradually be forced back to- 
wards die frontier. But five days later Engels believed that even 
that possibility had vanished 'If a revolutionary government 
had been formed in Pans as late as last week,’ he wrote to 
Marx, 'something might still have been done Now it is too 
late, and a revolutionary government can only make itself 
ridiculous, as a miserable paiody of the Convention.’® 

The revolution was bound to come That was certain But 
Marx was just as certain that its victory in Paris could only 
follow defeat at the front His ceitainty on this point explains 
the silence of the manifesto 

The French sections of the International did not allow 
themselves to be carded away by the wave of patriotic enthu- 
siasm that swept the country upon the outbreak of war. Their 
hatred of Napoleon alone was sufficient to preserve them from 
that. For them to have wanted the Empeior to win the war 
and thus consolidate Bonapartism would have been incon- 
ceivable, and they did not believe he would win, for the weak- 
nesses of his system were too familiar to them The police, as 
usual unremitting in the invention of falsehood, alleged that 
cheers for Piussia had been called for at peace meetings just 
before the outbreak of war Such meetings were held m places, 
and it became necessary to forbid patriotic demonstrations in 
the suburbs of Paris, because they occasionally developed into 
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demonstrations the very reverse of patriotic It is quite possi- 
ble that some crank, conceiving himself to be a 1 evolutionary, 
may actually have called for a cheer for the Prussians, but it is 
certain that the workers who adhered to the International had 
no love for Bismarck, however much they despised Napoleon 
Disunited as the French socialists were - the Internationaux 
de la dernieie heure’, as the 'old’ Internationalists remarked, 
only served to bring more differences into the ranks - they 
ceitainly did not want a Prussian victory at the expense of 
France Enslaved, humiliated and oppressed as their country 
might he at the hands of an iniquitous government, it never- 
theless remained the country of the revolution, the heart of 
Europe, now and for the future. They did not believe in Napo- 
leon, hut they believed in France and France’s mission 
Bakunin, who at this time was held in high regard by the 
members of the International in France, thought as they did 
Nay more, he was an almost ideal embodiment of French revo- 
lutionary patriotism Like Marx, he considered that indiffer- 
ence in international conflicts was pseudo-radical and could 
only be harmful to the revolutton. Like Marx, he demanded 
the intervention of the proletariat to the full limit of its 
strength But, unlike Marx, he regarded Germany and not 
Russia as the enemy and the chief bulwark of reaction, and 
Bakunin did not just mean contemporary Germany; in his 
eyes Germany had been the hub and pattern of despotism for 
centuries, ever since the Reformation and the suppression of 
the peasant risings in the first thiid of the sixteenth centuiy 
Though there were other despotic governments even more 
brutal than the German, that fundamental trutia was not 
affected in his eyes, because ‘Germany had made a system, a 
leligious cult, of what in other countries was only a fact It 
was a feature of the German national character Bakunin liked 
quoting the saying of Ludwig Borne that ‘other people aie 
often slaves, but we Germans always lackeys’ “ He called the 
servility of the Germans a natural characteristic which they 
had elevated into a system, thus making of it an incurable 
disease. If the Germans, condemned to slavery themselves and 
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spreading the plague of depotism wheiever they went, were to 
conquer Fiance, the cause of socialism would be lost and all 
hope of a revolution in Geimany - a hope that in any case 
could only be justified by a spiiit of optimism that ran counter 
to all experience - would have to be buiied for at least half a 
century, and Fiance would be threatened with the fate of 
Poland. 

Even before the war had piopcrly begun he believed, as 
Maix did, that Napoleon’s defeat was inevitable, but he did 
not regard the defeat of France as inevitable, that is, assuming 
she bethought heiself and a levolution broke out in time A 
revolution and a revolution alone could save France, Europe, 
and socialism The French, above all the workers, must rise, 
tiample Bonapartism in the dust and hull themselves at the 
enemy of France and of civilization with the all-compelling 
enthusiasm of a revolutionary nation In converting the im- 
perialist war into a revolutionary one lay their only hope. 

Bakunin became intensely active as soon as war bioke out 
His new activity was essentially a continuation of the old; it 
consisted m organizing militant groups and piepaiing aimed 
risings. Tire war had put immediate insurrection upon the 
order of the day During the last days of July and the first 
week of August Bakunin ovei whelmed his fi rends in Fiance 
with letters, counselling them, encouraging them, urging 
them to immediate action. On 1 1 August he mentions that he 
had written twenty-three detailed letters to France that day ‘I 
have my plan ready’, he said The details of his plan are un- 
known, but what they were it is not difficult to guess. On 8 
August revolutionaries led by Bakuninists seized the town hall 
of Maiseilles, and a rising in Pans was planned for 9 August. 
The ’committee of action’ there consisted chiefly of Bakunin- 
ists, and its leader, Pindy, was a prominent member of Baku- 
nin’s secret organization But the result was a fiasco, for on the 
morning of the ninth Pindy and his fellow conspiratois weie 
arrested. 

Bakimm was not discouraged by these abortive attempts, 
Wliat did not succeed in one place must succeed m anothei - 
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must succeed. For time was racing by and the German army 
was relentlessly advancing into France ‘If there is no popular 
rising in Fiance within ten days, France is lost,’ he wiote to 
his friends, almost in desperation. ‘Oh, if I were young, I 
should not he wilting letters but should be among you 
Danton’s woids weie constantly upon his lips. ‘Avant de 
marchei contre I’ennemi, il faut le detiuire, le paialyscr dei- 
iiere soi.’ 

On 14 August Blanqui and some of his followers carried 
out an attack on the police barracks in the Grande Rue de La 
Villette Their Cl y ‘Vive la Republique ! Moit aux Piussiens I 
Aux armes r was greeted with silence by a gaping throng The 
using collapsed pitifully 

News of the disaster of Sedan leached Pans on 4 Septembei ; 
125,000 men had been taken prisoner, 600 guns had been cap- 
tured and the Empeior had surrendered to the Prussians. The 
Empiie collapsed without raising a finger in its own defence. 
A republic was proclaimed in Pans, and the provinces, insofar 
as they had not anticipated Paris, followed suit 

Napoleon left the republic a feaiful heiitage The enemy 
was in the land, the armies were in disorder, the exchequer was 
bare Maix’s anxious query about the future was destined 
soon to have an answer. 

On the night of 5 September Marx received a telegram from 
Longuet ‘Republic proclaimed ’ The names of the members 
of the Provisional Government followed, with the words ‘In- 
fluence your friends in Germany immediately He need not 
have added this injunction The manifesto of the Paris sec- 
tions of the International, which Maix received next day, was 
not calculated to make him hurry On the conti ary, it merely 
repelled him as being ‘ridiculously chauvinistic’,^ with its 
demand that the Germans promptly withdiaw across the 
Rhine - as if the Rhine could possibly be the frontier But it 
was not a question of criticizing inept phraseology or the style 
of a well- or ill-wiitten manifesto now This was no time for 

* ‘Before marching against the enemy, it is necessary to destroy, to 
paralyse the enemy behind one ’ 
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historical analyses. On 6 September Marx addressed the Gen- 
eral Council on the fundamental alteration in the European 
situation brought about by the downfall of Napoleon in 
France. Thanks to the tiemendous authority he exercised on 
the General Council, he succeeded in persuading it to acknow- 
ledge the young Fiench repubhc, in spite of the hesitation and 
vacillation of some of its English membeis. It was decided that 
the new situation meiited the issue of a second manifesto. This 
was also written by Marx, witli the assistance of Engels in those 
passages which dealt with military matters It was published on 
9 September.^'’ 

The main theme of the manifesto, on which all the lest 
depended, was this- after Sedan, Geimany was no longer 
waging a war of defence ‘The war of defence ended with the 
suirender of Louis Napoleon, the capitulation of Sedan and 
the proclamation of the republic in Paris But long before 
these events occurred, at the very moment when the whole 
rottenness of the Bonapartist armies was revealed, the Pius- 
sian military camarilla set its heart on conquest.’ To refute the 
alleged necessity of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine for the 
defence of Germany Marx used arguments with which Engels 
supplied him These were convincing, but they were only cal- 
culated to make an impression on military experts. The chief 
emphasis lay in the political argument, which made the Gen- 
eral Council’s manifesto the most significant document of the 
time 

With the victory and the consequences that threatened to 
follow in Its wake Russia, from being a shadowy figure luiking 
in the background, came to the fore in a fashion that grew 
ever plainer and ever more menacing. Marx saw it, and did all 
that was in his power to make it visible to the world But in 
Germany he was talking to men who were dazzled andbhnded 
Russia was far away, but Strasbourg was near, near enough to 
seize, and they seized it. 

Did the Teuton patriots really believe [the manifesto said] diat 
Germany’s independence, freedom and peace would be assured if 
they forced France into the arms of Russia? If the success of 
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German arms, the arrogance of victory and dynastic intrigues 
drive Germany to rob France of French soil, only two ways remain 
open to Germany She must either become a conscious vassal of 
Russia’s plans foi self-aggrandizement, with all the risks that that 
involves - a policy that corresponds to Hohenzollem traditions - 
or, after a short rest, aim for a new ‘defensive’ war, not one of 
these new-fashioned ‘localized’ wars, but a war against the allied 
Slav and Latin races 

A week after Sedan, Marx cleaily delineated the main lines 
that German foreign policy was to follow up to the outbreak 
of the First World War; first the ‘friendship’ with Russia that 
Bismarck fostered, followed by prepaiations for wai against the 
Franco-Russian entente that began as soon as that friendship 
was dissolved A few sentences Marx wrote to his fiiend Sorge 
on I September 1870 bear brilliant witness to his foresight 

What the Prussian donkeys don’t see [he wrote] is that the present 
war leads just as necessarily to war between Germany and Russia 
as the war of i86d led to war between Prussia and France That is 
the best result that I expect of it for Germany ‘Prussianism’ as 
such has never existed and cannot exist other than in alliance and 
in subservience to Russia And this War No. 2 will act as the mid- 
wife of the inevitable revolution in Russia 

Forty-four years later Germany went to wai with Russia and 
France, in 1917 revolution, unleashed by tire war, broke out in 
Russia, and in 1918 the semi-feudal imhtary might of Prussia 
collapsed 

Marx was not deceived as to the weakness of the German 
workers’ movement and its inability to prevent the appioach- 
ing catastrophe ‘If the French workers were unable to check 
the aggressors in the midst of peace, have the German workers 
a better prospect of checking the victor in the midst of the 
clash of arms?’ he wrote. Nevertheless, however difficult the 
position of the German proletariat might be, he believed ‘it 
would do its duty’ 

The fall of Louis Bonaparte opened up new and tremendous 
prospects to the French working classes The General Council 
sent its greetings to the young republic - to the republic and 
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not to the Provisional Government of National Defence. The 
mistrust felt for the latter in revolutionary circles was not mis- 
placed It consisted paitly of avowed Orleanists, paitly of 
‘middle-class republicans, on some of whom the insurrection 
of June 1848 had left an indelible mark' Suspicion of the 
Orleanists, who occupied all the most important positions and 
regarded the republic as but a bridge to the Restoration, was 
well-founded Nevertheless, or rather for that veiy reason, 
Marx decided that the most pressing duty of the French wor- 
kers was to support and defend the young repubhc in spite of 
all its defects The situation was full of dangeis and full of 
temptation, requiring the most extieme caution and the 
most courageous initiative, iion self-control and all-daring 
heroism. 

The struggle was no longei between Louis Napoleon, that 
‘commonplace canaille’, and a Geimany which was on the 
defensive; lepublican Fiance was now defending heiself 
against rapacious Geiman militarism. The manifesto called 
on the woikers of France to do their duty as citizens Their 
duty was to defend the Fiench lepublic against the invading 
Germans ‘Any attempt to ovcrthiow the new Government 
with the enemy at the gates of Pans would he a desperate act 
of folly ’ But at the same time it was obvious that the French 
working class must not foiget its own class duties, and the 
General Council bade it exploit the favouiable oppoitunity of 
forwarding its own inteiest to the extreme Eugene Dupont, 
the representative of the Fiench sections on the General Coun- 
cil, wrote to the Internationahsts at Lyons. 

The bourgeoisie still have the power In tliese circumstances the 
role of the workers, or ratlier their duty, is to let the bourgeois 
vermin make peace with the Piussians (for the shame of doing so 
will adhere to them always), not to indulge in outbreaks whah 
would only consolidate their power, but to take advantage of the 
liberty which circumstances will provide to organize all the forces 
of the working class The duty of our association is to activate 
and spread our organization everywhere.^® 

Six weeks latei he wrote once more to Chaviet at Lyons • ‘The 
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role [of the International] is to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity and every occasion to spread the organization of the 
working class ’ 

‘Restraint on the part of the International in France until 
after the conclusion of peace’, as Engels put it, was far from 
meaning that the French workers weie to go on quietly and 
calmly organizing as if they were living, say, in Belgium or m 
England or as if the date were still 1 869 Their role was a wider 
one than mere active participation in the struggle agamst the 
invaders and continuing to build up their organization Marx 
praised highly what the members of the International did at 
Lyons before Bakunin ruined everything there On 19 October 
1870 he wrote to Beesly, saying that under pressure of the local 
section of the International a republic had been set up before 
Paris took that step, and a revolutionary government imme- 
diately established, a commune, consisting partly of woikeis 
belonging to the International, partly of middle-class radical 
republicans The octroi had been immediately abolished, and 
lightly so. The Bonapaitist and clerical intiiguers had been 
intimidated and energetic steps taken to arm the whole popu- 
lation Activity of this kind was far more than mere work of 
organization, it meant that woi king-class organizations were 
actively cooperating in introducing and consolidating the re- 
pubhean regime, and this was the only way the woikmg-class 
movement could grow, by cooperating in shaping the coun- 
try’s destiny Independent action of the working class must be 
postponed till later, until after the war was over and the neces- 
sary work of preparatory organization had been done Engels 
went so far as to stress the fact that the working class ‘would 
need time to organize’®’ even after the conclusion of peace 
Hence it was impossible to decide in advance what form its 
future action might take ‘After the conclusion of peace’, 
Engels wrote in a letter to Marx on 12 September, ‘the woikers’ 
prospects m every direction will be brighter than ever befoie ’ 
A remark in the same letter that ‘not much fear need be en- 
tertained of the army returning from internment from the 
point of view of internal conflicts’ indicates that he leckoned 
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on the possibility - not the probability and definitely not the 
inevitability - of an armed struggle. In the same letter he 
warned the woikers against any action during the war. ‘If one 
could do anything in Paris’, Engels wiote, 

the thing to do would be to pievcnt the workers from striking until 
after the peace. Should they succeed in establishing themselves 
under the banner of national defence, they would take over the 
inheritance of Bonaparte and the present wretched republic, and 
would be vainly defeated by the German armies and thiown 
back again for twenty years . But if they do not let themselves 
be earned away under the pressure of foreign attacks but proclaim 
the social republic on the eve of the storming of Pans? It would 
be dieadful if the Gciman army’s last act of wai weie a battle 
with the workers at the Pans banicades It would throw us back 
fifty years, put everyone and everything into a false position, and 
the national hatred and the demagogy that would take hold of 
the French woikers ! In this war France’s active power of resistance 
18 bioken and with it goes the prospect of expelling the invaders by 
a revolution 

For France the war was lost. I-Ic who continued it would be 
beaten and must humble himself before the victor All other 
consideiations must recede befoic that one decisive fact. The 
military situation alone forced the workers to hold back at 
least until the conclusion of peace The manifesto warned 
them ‘not to let themselves be swayed by national memories of 
1793 as the French peasants had let themselves be deceived by 
national memories of the First Empire. Theirs was not to 
repeat the past but to build the future ’ The argument sounded 
well, but if it had any validity it was hut a secondary one. In 
the middle o£ August Engels had said that any government 
that tried to repeat the Convention would be but a soriy 
parody of it After the Battle of Sedan a revolutionary war in 
the manner of 1 793 seemed completely impossible A lettei of 
Marx’s to Kugelmann, written on 14 Februaiy 187 1, makes it 
clear that his attitude was determined by this estimate of the 
war situation. ‘If France holds out, uses the armistice to reor- 
ganize her aimy and gives the war a real revolutionary 
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chaiacter - and tlie ciafty Bismaick is doing his utmost to this 
end - the great new German Borussian Empiie may still re- 
ceive the baptism of a wholly unexpected thrashing To give 
the war a revolutionary character would be to repeat the Con- 
vention. In September 1870 it would only have been a miser- 
able parody of the Convention. ‘To sacrifice the workers now’, 
Engels wrote to Marx on 7 September, ‘would be strategy a la 
Bonaparte and MacMahon 

W hil e Marx did all he could to prevent the workers from 
attempting to overthrow the Provisional Government while 
the war lasted, Bakunin and the ‘Jacobins’ held the overthiow 
of the Provisional Government to he their most pressing task 
The ‘Jacobins’, students, intellectuals, and declasses of all sorts, 
seized on the traditions of the French Revolution - not so 
much those of the Jacobin clubs, for many of them considered 
Robespierre to be an irresolute weakling, as to those of the 
Hebernsts Many of them had vague socialist ideas, and all of 
them every day went politically a step farther left than the 
day before They were conspirators by tiadition and inclina- 
tion, completely unorganized as a gioup or even as a party, 
but they were united by that mental kink exhibited in its 
purest foiTu by the Bohemians of the Left Bank, who were in 
levolt against absolutely everything 

In the history of London’s political exiles in the 1 860s the 
‘Jacobins’ did not play a very honourable role Such of them 
as had formed a special ‘French branch’ of the International 
soon came into violent conflict with the General Council Any- 
one who worked for the International in France was imme- 
diately suspect in their eyes Such a person was bound to have 
inclinations towards Bonapartism, if he were not actually an 
agent of Napoleon Felix Pyat, Vesinier, and others of their 
leaders outdid each other in radicalism. Tyrannicide was their 
ideal Pyat constantly drank toasts to ‘the bullet that will slay 
a tyrant’, and he opened a subscription to buy a ‘revolver of 
honour’ for Beresovsky, the Pole who made an attempt on the 
life of Alexander II in Paris in 1867, and indulged in many 
similar pranks. Though not himself a membei of the ‘French 
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branch’, he used it as his platform and behaved as though he 
were the living embodiment of the International itself The 
behaviour of this iinesponsible would-be politician, which m 
other ciicumstances would have been nothing but a bad ]oke, 
became a matter of occasionally seiious embarrassment for the 
International The General Council had repeatedly to an- 
nounce that Pyat and his fiiends had nothing to do with them, 
It coidd not allow legal organizations on the Continent to be 
jeopaidized by Pyat’s ranting Marx had bitter contempt for 
'these heroes of the revolutionary phrase, who, from a 
safe distance of course, kill kings and emperors and Louis 
Napoleon in paiLicular’, and foi Pyat, ‘the pi 0-1845 mounte- 
bank’ 

The news of the fall of the Empiie turned these people’s 
heads completely ‘The whole Fiench branch has set ofE for 
Paris today’, Marx wrote to Engels on 6 September 1870, ‘to 
commit imbecilities in the name of the International They 
wish to ovei throw the Provisional Government, proclaim the 
Pans Commune, appoint Pyat Ficnch ambassador in London, 
etc As Maix considered this an extiemcly dangerous enter- 
prise he sent Serraillici to Pans after the Jacobins to warn 
people of the dangei of insuiiectionaiy action. 

Bakunin did not lag behind them in zeal The seed he had 
sown so carefully seemed to have lipened now The moment 
had come to stiike. All the old powers had collapsed; and theie 
was only one way to save Fiance now, Bakunin’s way, anai- 
chism. An upnsmg of popular passion would achieve both 
victory over the external enemy and the complete reorganiza- 
tion of society The two weie inseparably united in Ins eyes 
Bakunin left Switzerland on 14 September The difficulty he had 
in raising money for the fare cost him several valuable days, 
or so he feared With a Pole and a foimer Russian officer as his 
travelling companions he went to Lyons, wheie his most de- 
voted followers lived At first there were only a veiy few who 
weie willing to follow him, but he succeeded in winning ovei 
the hesitators and the doubteis Two days after his airivalhe 
wrote to Ogaiev ■ ‘The leal revolution has not yet broken out 
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here, but that will come Everything is being done to prepare 
it I am playing for high stakes I hope to see the tiiumph 
soon A week later he was as good as certain of the victory 
of his cause. 'Tonight we shall arrest our pnncipal enemies, 
tomoirow there will be the last battle and, we hope, victory 
On 28 September Bakunin and his followeis seized the town 
hall of Lyons and proclaimed a revolutionary commune Para- 
graph I of the fiist decree stated ‘The administrative and 
governmental machineiy of the state, having become power- 
less, has been abolished ’ But with this the revolutionary 
eneigy of the Lyons Bakunimsts was exhausted The venture 
collapsed pitifully after a few houis, and Bakunin only ]ust 
managed to escape In other towns, as in Marseilles, wheic 
Bakunin tried again, and m Brest, where his followers went 
to woik, things did not even get as far as that 

When Marx learnt of Bakunin’s adventures in Lyons he 
was indignant. ‘Those asses have ruined everything’, he wrote 
to Beesly Since they belonged to the International, the 
Bakunimsts, Marx stated, unfortunately had sufficient influ- 
ence to cause his followers to deviate. Beesly would understand, 
Marx added, that the very fact that a Russian - represented 
as an agent of Bismarck by the middle-class newspapers - had 
the presumption to impose himself as the leader of a French 
comimttee of public safety was quite sufficient to sway the 
balance of public opinion It would have been difficult indeed 
to have saved France by decreeing the abolition of the state 
at a moment when she was engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with a terrible enemy whose demands were increasing from 
day to day 

The fair words spoken by the King of Prussia at the begin- 
ning of the war - as usual, he had invoked God as his witness 
and declared that he was fighting Napoleon but not the people 
of France - were now completely forgotten. Anyone who dared 
lemember them was denounced as a traitor When the ‘Eisen- 
achei’ paity committee issued a proclamation to the workeis 
protesting against the Piussian plans of conquest and demand- 
ing an honourable peace with the Fiench republic, a general 
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had them arrested and led away in chains. The Goveinment 
Press desenbed the demand that a King of Prussia should 
keep his promises as ‘ingenuous’. 

Fiance defended herself dcspeiately All revolutionary 
elements every wheie wcie on her side. Old Garibaldi 
hurried to the assistance of the Ficnch republic with a legion 
of volunteers. It was necessary to help her from with 
out. 

Immediately after the proclamation of the republic in Pans 
the Geneial Counal set itself at the head of tlie movement 
that demanded that Great Britain should recognize it. On to 
September a great workers’ meeting in St James’s Hall demand- 
ed recognition of the French republic and the conclusion of 
an honourable peace The latter demand was closely associated 
with and indeed followed from it. Demonstrations increased 
during the winter months and at the turn of the year a large 
number of bourgeois politicians joined the pro-French front. 
Not satisfied with diplomatic intervention, they actually claim- 
ed that the time had come for British military intervention 
as well, Marx, as a foreigner, could not come forward publicly 
himself, so the campaign of meetings was led by Odger, an 
English member of the General Council. But Marx seized 
every opportunity of action that came his way. In January 
1871 he learned of the difficulties of the German army in 
France from an informed source, namely Johannes Miquel, a 
high Prussian official who had been a member of the Com- 
munist League Marx saw to it that the news was transmitted 
to the Government of National Defence through Lafargue 
For, as Marx once more stated in an open letter to Bismarck 
in the Daily News of 19 January 1871, ‘France was now fight- 
ing not only for hei own independence but for the liberty of 
Germany and of Europe The Geneial Council of the Inter- 
national was behind a mass demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
on 33 January, to which the workers marched carrying the 
tricolour. 

Engels energetically pleaded France’s cause in articles in 
the Pall Mall Gazette He denounced the brutal retaliatory 
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measures die Pi ussians took against the fmncs-tireurs There 
was an answer to these methods, he said 

Wherever a people allowed itself to be subdued merely because 
Its armies had become mcapable of resistance it has been held up 
to universal contempt as a nation of cowards [lie wrote], and where- 
ever a people did energetically carry out this irregular resistance, 
the invaders very soon found it impossible to carry out the old- 
fashioned code of blood and fire The English m America, the 
French under Napoleon in Spain, the Austrians m 1848 m Italy 
and Hungary, were very soon compelled to treat popular resistance 
as perfectly legitimate, from fear of reprisals on then own 
prisoners 

Engels tried to convince the British that military interven- 
tion need only be on a very small scale to succeed ‘If thirty 
thousand British soldiers landed at Cherbourg or Brest and 
were attached to the army of the Lone, they would give it a 
resolution unknown before He followed the heioic resistance 
of the raw French aimies with great sympathy, and with more 
than sympatliy 

Engels sent to Gambetta’s secietaiy, through Lafargue, a 
memorandum containing a carefully thought-out plan for 
raising the siege to Paris. The original document has never 
been discovered and may have perished in those agitated times 
But Engels’s executors, Bebel and Bernstein, found the pre- 
liminary draft after his death and destroyed it, fearing the 
possibility of its being used as evidence of 'treason’ against 
the German social democrats Bernstein refused to discuss the 
matter duiing the whole of his lifetime, and that was the rea- 
son why that very remarkable document has practically never 
been mentioned in print before However, hints in memoirs, 
taken in conjunction with Engels's own statements in the ar- 
ticles he wrote on the war, enable one to form a pretty accurate 
idea of what he proposed His underlying idea must have cor- 
responded exactly with the plan that Bourbaki’s army tried to 
carry out in December 1870. The coincidence may have been 
more than accidental. Engels became so enthusiastic about 
his plans that he actually wanted to go to France to offer his 
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services to Gambctta. Maix, however, was sceptical. ‘Do not 
trust these bourgeois republicans/ he said to him, according 
to Charles Longuet, ‘whelhei you aie icsponsiblc or not, at the 
first hitch you will he shot as a spy ’ 

The Geneial Coimtil discussed the piospects of British 
inteivcntion. Shoit rcpoits of meetings that appealed m a 
local London paper, the Eastetn Post, only give the barest 
outline of Marx’s views. At the end of Scptembei he seems 
to have legaided the prospects of Biitush intervention as very 
slight. Piivatceiing, England’s most powerful weapon against 
the Prussians, had been foi bidden by the Dcclaiation of Paris 
in 1 856. But the situation changed on 20 October, when Russia 
denounced the Treaty of Pairs as far as the Black Sea was 
conceincd. The tiansactions of the Geneial Council on i Janu- 
aiy 1871 show how Maix regaided the distiibution of foices 
then. Engels said that if England had dedaicd war on Russia 
after ao Octobci, Russia would have joined forces with Prussia 
Austria, Italy and Tuikey would have adhered to the side 
of England and Fiance Tuikey would have been stiong 
enough to defend hci.seU against Russia, and Eiuope would 
have expelled Prussia iiom Fiance Such a Emopcan war 
would have meant the saving of Fiance and Em ope and the 
downfall of absolutism At a meeting on 14 March Marx was 
still in favoui of Biitish inteivcntion and a ruthless privateer- 
ing war But by the middle of Mauh the war was over Four 
days later the Commune was proclaimed m Paris 
On 28 January the Piovisional Government had signed an 
armistice with Prussia, in spite of Bismarck’s monstrous de- 
mands. The population of besieged Pans was on the point of 
staivation, all the Fiench armies had been defeated, and all 
prospect of the fortune of wai changing seemed to have van- 
ished Was there really no way of saving Fiance from dis- 
honoin ? Had eveiy possible thing liccn done? The Provisional 
Government had been accused of indecision, cowardice and 
even treachery bcfoie - ticachcry was the favourite accusation 
the Bakuninists and Jacobins diiecied at ‘cctle vermine boiir- 
geoise’ - and hundieds of thousands of Paiis workers and 
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members of the petty bourgeoisie now started wondering 
whether these accusations, which they had scarcely listened to 
before, were not, peihaps, justified after all. They started 
listening to them with an attentive ear Once more they turned 
over in their minds all their dreadful expeiiences in those four 
and a half months of siege, and found much that was strange 
and difficult to understand, and much that had never seemed 
veiy plausible to them, though they had accepted it at the time 
as military necessity, not mteUigible to them with then 
limited view over but a sector of the front. But now they sud- 
denly looked at everything witli different eyes It is known 
today that after the Battle of Sedan it was absolutely impos- 
sible for the Fiench to have won tire war without exteinal 
aid The question whether a revolutionary war might or might 
not have forced the Prussians to reduce their demands - Marx 
still believed this possible as late as February - is scarcely one 
that can be settled now. But one thing is known now The 
Pansians were justified in their suspicions Pans was not de- 
fended as it might have been The military command was 
ciippled not only by disbelief in the possibihty of success 
Theie weie large sections among the officeis who were bitteily 
opposed to putting arms into the hands of the babble’, pai- 
ticularly the workers, for fear that though they might fight 
against the external enemy today, tomorrow they might turn 
their arms against the enemy within. And the more violently 
the extremists agitated - the possessing classes regarded as an 
extremist anyone who did not devotedly accept everything 
that came from above - the more acute their fear of the future 
became The Prussians were their enermes today, but they 
might be friends and allies in the revolution tomorrow To- 
wards the end of the siege the most shameless of these people 
made no moie seciet of the fact that they would prefer the 
Germans to march in to having a revolution in Paris Fear 
of the imminence of insurrection was not the least of the 
factors that led the Provisional Government to conclude an 
armistice. The Germans were perfectly well aware of this 
Side by side with the peace negotiations there took place 
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negotiations concerning the assistance that Bismarck might 
provide. He was prepared to release immediately as many 
French prisoners as might be needed to lefill the ranks of the 
‘army of order’, and the Provisional Government pledged 
itself to disaira the workers of Parrs as soon as possible. Rum- 
ours of this spread cpiickly and intensified suspicion. From 
this to conviction of the Provisional Government’s treachery 
to France was but a step. The Bakuninists and their allies, the 
Jacobins, saw to it that the step was taken. 

This is not the place to write the history of the Paris Com- 
mune. Spontaneous mass movements and the deliberate 
actions of organized groups were so incxtiicably intermingled 
that in spite of all that has been written about it and all the 
research that has been done, the tangle has never been com- 
pletely uniavelled.''^ But one thing is sure. The theory that 
the March revolution in Paiis was an entirely spontaneous 
rising, entirely unoiganized and unprepared, does not corre- 
spond to the facts. 

True, Bakunin, die aich-conspiiator, took no part in it, His 
strength was broken by the leverse he suffered at Lyons. While 
still there he wiote to a friend in deep despair. ‘Faiewell 
liberty, farewell socialism, farewell justice for the people, and 
farewell the triumph of humanity I ’ All his hopes of France 
had been in vain ‘I have no more faith in the revolution in 
France’, he wiote at the end of October 1870. ‘The country 
IS no longer revolutionary at all. The people has become as 
doctrinaire and as bourgeois as the bourgeois. The social re- 
volution might have saved it, and the social revolution alone 
was capable of saving it ’ The people had shown itself incap- 
able of embracing its own salvation. ‘Faiewell all our dreams 
of imminent emancipation. There will be a crushing and over- 
whelming reaction 

Great as Bakunin’s influence on his friends was, on this 
occasion they did not follow him - his friends in Paris in 
particular What bound them to him was not a thought-out 
programme - to say nothing of a comprehensive inteipretation 
of society - hut a will to action that flinched at no obstacles, 
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recognized no obstacles; they were united less by community 
of conviction, than by community of mood, and moods in be- 
sieged Paris were necessarily different from what they were 
at Lyons. Certainly Lyons had been a fiasco, and hard as it 
might be, they must be better prepared next time That was 
what they thought m Pans They did not lise but made their 
preparations first Tliey regarded the incident at Lyons, which 
had been a terrible blow to Bakunin, as but a preliminary 
skiimish Their batde was still to come. They drew up their 
ranks Their leader was Varlin 

He was not a particularly gifted speaker, but he set no gieat 
store by oratory An able organizer, energetic and clear- 
sighted, he took up the cause of his class with complete devo- 
tion and utterly without personal ambition General Cluseret 
called him ‘the Christ of the working class’, a phrase that 
sounded false only to those who did not know the details of 
his life The workers loved him as their best friend His work 
on the Marseillaise had brought him into contact with the 
revolutionary intelligentsia, particularly with the leading men 
among the Jacobins With some of them he was on terms of 
personal friendship and he was exceptionally fitted to re- 
establish political liaison between them and the Bakuninists, 
to whose ranks he himself belonged 
On 4 September 1870 Varlin was still in Brussels, to which 
he had been compelled to flee to escape the attentions of the 
Bonapaitist police On 5 September he made a speech to the 
workers of Paris He very soon resumed the prominent posi- 
tion he had previously occupied m the regional council of the 
International, and there was more than enough for him to do 
The minutes of the regional council’s meetings in January 
1871, i.e after a period of three months’ intensive work, show 
that a delegate complained that the sections had been broken 
up and their members scattered - which gives an indication 
of the state the Pans sections must have been in during the 
first few weeks of the republic Another delegate was of the 
opinion that the Inteinauonal had been wrecked by the events 
that followed the proclamation of the republic In spite of 
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exaggerations, due to reaction after perhaps excessive hopes, 
in the mam these statements were correct. The International 
in Paris did not develop along the lines that Marx had indic- 
ated for It. Difficult the task that confronted the leaders of the 
Paris sections was - it was no light task, in the midst of die 
feverish excitement of a besieged city, to attempt to persuade 
members of the profoundly agitated and half-starving work- 
ing-class masses to join an organization which was not con- 
cerned with then immediate and most pressing mteiests. But 
exceptional as the obstacles were, some if not all of them might 
have been oveicome if Varhn and his comrades had not set 
themselves aims which, though impoitant, weie less impoii- 
ant than the resuscitation of the sections He who aimed at 
ovei throwing the Government of National Defence in the 
midst of war had no time to lose vnth secondary things but 
had necessaiily to go straight forwaid towards his goal, and 
conferiing with the Jacobins on preparations for an insurrec- 
tion was obviously more impoitant than the troublesome effort 
of trying to build up the still weak sections of the Intel na- 
tional 

The most important i evolutionary organization in Pans 
was the central committee of the twenty arrondissements, 
which was intended fiom the first not merely to be a populai 
check on the Government but to be a definite substitute for it 
when the proper moment came The committee was m the 
hands of the Bakunimsts and their allies, the Jacobins, and 
its paper was Le Combat, which was edited by Felix Pyat 
There were plenty of difierences between the Bakuninists and 
the Jacobins, but they faded into the background behind their 
common goal, the overthrow of the Government and the set- 
ting up of the levolutionary Commune. Bakunin at Lyons 
had associated himself with General Cluseret, though he had 
very soon regretted the decision. But the Bakuninists in Pans 
remained faithful to their alliance with the Jacobins almost 
to the last day of the Commune. Little detailed infoi matron 
is extant conceimng the activities of the central committee 
It had contacts with Lyons, and General Cluseret went theie 
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on Its behalf, though it did not identify itself with Bakunin’s 
attempted rising But it did learn from it that the time to strike 
had not yet come A circular signed by Varhn and Benoit 
Malon stated • 

By every possible means we are cooperating in national defence, 
the supreme task of the moment . . The public meetings that we 
are organizing in every quarter, the organizaUon of republican 
committees that we are hastemng, the active part we are taking in 
the work of republican municipahties . . have no other aim than 
that 

Nevertheless we are not neglecting necessary precautions against 
the scattered and threatening reaction We are therefore organ- 
izmg our vigilance committees in every quarter, and we are press- 
ing forwaid to the foundation of the districts that weie so useful 
in 1793 

Believe us, you must act as follows (i) stimulate by every pos- 
sible means the patriotism that must save revolutionary France, 
(•2) take energetic measures against the bourgeois and Bonapartist 
reaction, press for the acceptance of great defensive measures by 
the organization of the repubhcan committees, the first elements 
of the future revolutionary communes 

The armistice got rid of the Prussian millstone for them, 
or so, at least, they thought, and now the time for action had 
come The first task was to win over the National Guard, whose 
numbers had grown enormously and whose composition had 
fundamentally altered during the siege. Whereas previously 
It had been an instrument of the possessing classes, scarcely 
yielding in loyalty to the Imperial Guard itself, its lanks were 
now filled with workers and members of the petty bourgeoisie 
After the armistice Pans had a garrison of iz.ooo regular 
tioops, but there were 256 battahons of the National Guard 
If they came over to the side of the i evolution, victory, at any 
rate m Pans, was assured 

The National Guard had formed its own central committee 
Within a short time Varhn and his friends had succeeded in 
gaining influence upon the battahons and the central com- 
mittee. A meeting of the delegates of the National Guard was 
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held on lo March 1871 and piesidcd over by Pindy, the Bak- 
irainist who had attempted a rising on 9 August m the previous 
year One battalion after another declared itself for the revolu- 
tion Varlin was full of confidence P L Lavrov, the Russian 
philosopher and revolutionary, who was living in Pans and 
knew Varlin, desciibes in a letter a conversation he had vdth 
him a few days before 18 March. ‘Another week,’ Varlin said, 
‘and seventeen of the twenty arrondissements will be ours; the 
other three will not be for us, but they will not do anything 
against us. Then we shall turn the prefecture of police out of 
Pans, overthrow the Government and Frances will follow us.’"*® 

Varlin had foreseen well A Government attempt to take 
away the rifles of the National Guard precipitated the out- 
bieak of the 1 evolution by a few days. Neveitheless Vailin’s 
calculation was coriect On 18 Maich fifteen of the twenty 
arrondissements acknowledged the authority of the central 
committee of the National Guard, 215 of the 256 battalions 
adhcied to it. The Commune was pioclaimed in Pans. 

‘The International did not laisc a finger to make the Com- 
mune', Engels later wiote to Soige.'*^ Varlin was one of the 
two secietaries of the Pans legional council; but his work for 
the Commune was not done as secietary of the International 
The minutes of the meetings of tire regional council during 
this period have been pieseived, and the meagreness of refer- 
ences to the movement that led to the Commune is astonish- 
ing To Lavrov, who was a comparatively slight acquaintance, 
Varlin made no seciet of what was going f 01 ward, while at 
the same ume those delegates of the regional council who 
were not his associates had no idea of what the morrow might 
bring forth. On 17 March, the day hefoie the rising, a dele- 
gate wrote in answer to Gambon, who wanted to know what 
the attitude of the legional council was to the assembly at 
Veisailles ■ ‘In view of the obscurity of the political situation, 
the regional council, like you, is in peiplexity. What is to be 
done? What do the people really feel at heait’? ‘'® All the same, 
the organizeis of the Commune were leading Paris members 
of the Intel national, though the General Council in London 
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did not ‘raise a finger’. There is no reference in any documents 
or in any letter o£ Marx or Engels, even m those of the most 
confidential nature, that gives the slightest indication that the 
rising in Paiis was demanded, much less orgamzed by Lon- 
don 

But nevertheless, as Engels wrote in the same letter to Sorge, 
the Commune was ‘unquestionably the spiritual child of the 
International’, not because Marx and Engels declared com- 
plete solidarity with Varlin and his Bakuninist comrades or 
with the Blanquists or with Pyat and his Jacobins - they knew 
practically nothing whatever about the activities of these 
groups in February and the first half of March, not because 
the Commune was ‘staged’ by the International, which it was 
not, but because the Commune, with all the limitations of 
its time and place, with all its illusions and all its mistakes, 
was the European pioletariat’s first great battle against the 
bourgeoisie Whether it was a mistake at that juncture to resort 
to arms, whether the time was misjudged, the leadeis deluded, 
the means unsuitable, all such questions receded before the 
fact that the proletariat in Pans was fighting for its emancipa- 
tion and the emancipation of the working class The latter 
was the battle-cry of the International Maix’s attitude to the 
Commune was determined by that fact 

Unfortunately only a few of Marx’s utterances during those 
months have survived, but all the indications available go to 
show that from the first he regarded the Commune’s prospects 
of success as very slight Oberwinder, an Austrian sociahst, 
who later became a police agent, says in his memoirs that ‘a 
few days aftei the outbreak of the March rising in Pans Marx 
wrote to Vienna that the course it had taken precluded all 
prospects of success ’ The utmost that Maix hoped for was a 
compiomise, an honourable peace between Paris and Ver- 
sailles 

Such an agreement, however, was only attainable if the 
Commune forced it upon its enemy But this it failed to do 
‘If they succumb’, Marx wrote to Kugelmann, ‘only their kind- 
heaitedness is to blame On 6 April he wrote to Liebknecht 
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‘If the Parisians are beaten it looks as if it will be by their own 
fault, but a fault leally deriving from their excessive decency ’ 
The central committee and later the Commune, he said, gave 
the mischievous wretch, Thieis, time to centralize the hostile 
forces (i) by foolishly not wishing to start civil war, as though 
Thieis himself had not staited it by his attempted forcible 
disarming of Pans, and (a) by wishing to avoid the appear- 
ance of USUI ping powei, wasting valuable time electing the 
Commune - its organization, etc., wasted still more time - 
instead of maiching on Versailles immediately after the forces 
of reaction had been suppiessed in Paiis.*^ Marx beheved the 
Government would only consent to a compromise if the strug- 
gle against Versailles - military, economic and moral - was 
conducted with extieme vigoui Maix regarded as one of the 
Commune’s greatest mistakes the fact that it ticatcd the Bank 
of France as a holy of holies off which it must piously keep 
Its hands Had it taken possession of the Bank of France it 
would have been able in case of need to threaten the country’s 
whole economic life in such a fashion as to force the Versailles 
Government very quickly to give in Once civil war had broken 
out It must be continued accoidmg to the rules of war. But 
duiing the fust few weeks the Commune conducted it slug- 
gishly, and worse, in the face of an imminent attack it failed 
to consolidate the position of its weak but impoi tant outposts 
outside Paris. Even the steps taken in the rest of the country 
to weaken the enemy at the gates of Paris were only half- 
heartedly earned out, if not altogether neglected. ‘Alasl in 
the provinces the action taken is only local and pacific’, Marx 
wrote on 13 May to Frankel in Paris Tire action in the pro- 
vinces which Marx considered so necessary had, of course, 
nothing in common with some adventurous plans which were 
being hatched in Switzerland There the old insurrectionary 
leaders, J P. Becker and Rustow, were planning an invasion 
of the South of France by Swiss members of the International. 
They believed they would cairy the people with them and 
rescue Paris In other words they planned a repetition of Her- 
wegh’s expedition of 1848. The “Legion of Internationalists’ 
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would have benefited no one but the Commune’s enemies. 
Becker complained later that ‘London’ would have nothing 
to do with the enterprise, and ‘London’ meant Marx When 
the Commune was on the point of collapse Marx advised the 
leaders with whom he was in contact to transfer ‘papers that 
would be compromising to the canaille at Vei sallies’ to a safe 
place He believed that the threat of publishing them might 
force them to moderation All that Marx did, all the advice 
that he gave, was directed to one end ‘With a small amount 
of common sense’, he wrote ten years later to the Dutchman, 
Domela Nieuwenhuis, ‘the Commune could have attained all 
that was attainable at that time, namely a compiomise that 
would have been useful to the whole mass of the people 
Bakunin, however, hoped not for a compromise but for a 
heroic defeat. He had as httle faith as Marx in victory for the 
people of Pans ‘But their deaths will not be in vain if they 
do their duty’, he wrote to his friend Ozerov at the beginning 
of April. ‘In peiishmg let them burn down at least the half 
of Paris.’^'* He could not contain himself with ]oy at the 
thought of the day ‘ou le diable s’eveillera’ and a bonfire 
would be made of at least a part of the old world At Lode, 
wheie he was living at the time, he waited impatiently for 
‘heroic’ deeds One of his followers describes how 

he foresaw the Commune’s downfall, but what he wanted above 
all else was that it should have a worthy end He talked about it m 
advance and said' ‘My fnends, is it not necessaiy that the Tuil- 
eries be burned down?’ And when the Tuileries were burned 
down, he entered the group room with rapid strides - though he 
generally walked very slowly - struck the table with his stick and 
cried ‘Well, my friends, the Tuileries are in flames I’ll stand a 
punch aU roundl’“ 

Bakunin had no contacts with Paris What happened there 
happened without him, without his advice or help. 

Marx’s opportunities of influencing the course of events in 
Paris were not much better The Paris regional council’s mes- 
sages to the General Council were more than meagre Towards 
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the end of April, Maix complained that the General Council 
had not leccived a single letter from the Pans section. True, 
he had had a special emissary, the shoemaker Auguste Serraih 
liei, in Pans since the end of March, but Scrraillier could do 
nothing in the face of the ranting of the Jacobins. Pyat and 
Vdsinier were paiticularly piominent in this diiection, and 
the help which Senaillier besought of the General Council 
did not avail him very much The otherwise excellent and 
enthusiastic Seiraillier was not even adequate as a reporter, 
and Maix learned piactically nothing from him. The diffi- 
culties of keeping up a icgular coricspondence between Lon- 
don and blockaded Pans weie, of couise, veiy great. Marx 
managed occasionally to smuggle information through to 
Pans by making use of a Geiman businessman, and two oi 
three letters even reached Varlin and Fiankel, the leading 
Communal ds. But these only serve to demonstiate what is also 
demonstiated by all the rest of the evidence, namely the small- 
ness of the extent to which Marx was able to influence the 
Commune. But he could at least woik for it 
From the very fiist day, to quote his words in a lettei to 
Kugelmann, ‘the wolves and curs of the old society’ ” descen- 
ded in a pack upon the Paiis workers; they lied, cheated, slan- 
dered, no means weie too filthy, no sadistic fantasy too absuid 
to be employed. The liberal Press yielded in nothing to the 
openly reactionary Press, and Bismarck’s newspapers used the 
same phrases as did Thiers’s papers and the great English 
Press. And they were believed Even those who otherwise 
looked with favour upon the International wavered and wished 
to repudiate the Pans ‘monsteis’. Even some of the English 
members of the Geneial Counal objected to the General Coun- 
cil’s defence of the Commune, in spite of the fact that in 
England theie was still some possibility of distinguishing the 
true from the false. Other countries were entirely without 
information. The General Council was overwhelmed with 
inquiries from everywhere Marx informed Frankel that he 
wrote several hundred letters 'to all the corners of the earth 
wheie we have contacts’,’® and from time to time he managed 
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to get an article into the Press But that was not sufficient by 
far The General Council had to proclaim the Inteinationars 
attitude to the Commune to the whole world 
Ten days after the rising Maix was instructed by the Gen- 
eral Council to write an address 'to the people of Paris’. But at 
a meeting on 4 April it was decided temporarily to postpone 
It, as on account of the blockade it would not have reached 
those to whom it was addressed It was also intended to issue 
a manifesto to the workers of other countries, but this too 
was postponed, and for two reasons On 25 April Marx wrote 
to Frankel that the General Council was snil waiting for news 
from day to day, hut the Paris sections remained silent; “ 
and the Geneial Council could wait no longer, for the English 
woikers were waiting impatiently for enlightenment Marx 
was forced to toil through the English newspapers - French 
newspapers only reached England very irregularly - to find 
what he wanted His notebooks during this period are full of 
newspaper cuttings Even the apparently least important 
details were valuable to him, he kept them all and tried 
patiently to form a picture of the great event that was happen- 
ing from the chaotic jumble of tiuth and half-tiuth and fiction 
that confronted him On top of these difficulties another one 
came to hamper him. At a time when every ounce of his energy 
was demanded he became ill During the fiist half of May he- 
was unable to attend the meetings of the General Council, he 
could only report, through Engels, that he was working on the 
manifesto On 30 May, when at last he was able to read his 
address, ‘The Civil War in France’,®^ to the members of the 
General Council, the Commune had already been honourably 
defeated 

In that bloody week of May 20,000 Communal ds had been 
killed on the barricades, cut down in the streets by the blood- 
thirsty Versailles troops, or massacred in the piison yards 
Tens of thousands of prisoners awaited death or banishment. 
This was not the moment for writing an historical treatise, a 
cool and dispassionate analysis and critique of the Commune 
The manifesto was no lament for the dead, no funeial elegy. 
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but a raptuious hymn to the martyrs of the war of proletarian 
emancipation, an aggressive defence of those who were slan- 
dered even in death. Never had Marx, the passionate fighter, 
fought so passionately. One recalls his scepticism at the be- 
ginning of the wai. He had wiitten that after twenty years 
of the Bonapartist faice one was scarcely justified in counting 
on revolutionary heroism. The Commune had taught him he 
was wrong. He looked on, astonished and overwhelmed at 'the 
elasticity, the historical initiative, the self-sacrificing spirit of 
these Parisians’. In a letter to Kugelmann he wrote 

After SIX months of stai ration and destruction, at the hands of 
internal treachery even more than through the foreign enemy, 
they rose under the Prussian bayonets as though the war between 
France and Geimany had never existed and the enemy were not 
outside the gates of Pans. Plistory has no comparable example of 
such greatness.®^ 

The address hailed Paris, ‘working, thinking, fighting, bleed- 
ing Paris, almost forgetful, in its incubation of a new society, 
of the cannibals at its gates - radiant in the enthusiasm of its 
historic initiative ’ 

What had the Commune been accused of? Of acts of ter- 
rorism? The shooting of General Thomas and Lecomte? The 
execution of the hostages? The death of the two officers 

was a summary act of lynch justice performed despite the instance 
of some delegate of the central committee . The inveterate 
habits acquired by the soldiery under the training of the enemies 
of the working class are, of course, not likely to change the very 
moment these soldiers change sides 

But the hostages were shot Yes, that was true 

When Thiers, as we have seen, from the very beginning of the 
conflict, enforced the humane piactice of shooting down the Com- 
munal prisoners, the Commune, to protect their lives, was obliged 
to resort to the Prussian piactice of securing hostages The lives 
of the hostages had been forfeited over and over again by the 
continued shooting of prisoners on the part of the Veisaillais . 
The leal murderer of Archbishop Darboy is Thiers 
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A week after the massacre of thousands of Communards 
criticism of a tenor which had provoked another terror was 
impossible. The observations in, Marx’s notebooks show what 
he thought of the senseless actions of the Jacobins. The 
address, without naming them, talked of people who hamp- 
ered the real action of the working classes, ‘exactly as men 
of that sort have hampered the full development of every pre- 
vious revolunon They are an unavoidable evil, with time they 
are shaken off, but time was not allowed to the Commune ’ 

But although the Commune had no time to develop, al- 
though It only remained ‘a rough sketch of national organiza- 
tion’, to those who refused to allow their view to be obscured 
by secondary things, it revealed its ‘tiue secret’. And that was 
that 

It was essentially a working-class government, the produce of the 
struggle of the producing against the appropnatmg class, the 
political form at last discovered under which to work out the eco- 
nomical emancipation of Labour The Commune was the reab- 
sorption of the state power by society as its own living forces 
instead of as forces controlling and subduing it, by the popular 
masses themselves, forming their own force instead of the organ- 
ized force of their suppression, the political form of their social 
emancipation instead of the artificial force (appropriated by their 
oppressors) of society wielded for their oppression by their enemies 
The form was simple like all great things 

The workers had no ideals to realize, no ready-made utopias 
to introduce by decree of the people, but they had to set free 
the elements of a new society with which the old collapsing 
bourgeois society was pregnant ‘They know that in order to 
work out their own emancipation and along with it that higher 
form to which present society is irresistibly tending by its own 
economical agencies, they will have to pass through long 
struggles, through a senes of historic processes, transforming 
circumstances and men.’ These sentences recall, even at times 
in their very phrasing, those that Marx addressed to Willich 
and his followers - the Jacobins of their time - after the final 
collapse of the revolution of 1848 and 1849 He warned his 
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followers against illusions, but his warnings were not shackles 
put upon them, hampering them, but gave power and strength 
and the unshakable conviction of final victory, The address 
ended with these stirring words 

Working men's Pans, with its Commune, will be for ever celeb- 
rated at the gloiious harbinger of a new society Its martyrs are 
enshrined in the great heart of the working class, Its exiernuna- 
tors history has already nailed to that externa! pillory from which 
all the prayers of thcii priests will not avail to redeem them, 

The final words were like the sounding of the Last Tiump, 
The Commune was defeated, a battle was lost, but the working^ 
class struggle continued.^'' 


[ 20 ] 


The Decline of the Internati,^ 

Socialists in France in the i86os were either ^ 

or Blanquists, with here and there an isolated Sa'^^brt 
But there were no French Marxists Not one ; 


members of the International in France knew h 
of the General Council in London was a Gernanj^^^ 

Marx In the other Latin countries the situation le 

The name of Lassalle meant a gieat deal to the (> ^ 

ers, even to those who were not his followeis. 
about him and his picture hung upon the wall® 

Tlie older geneiation in the Rhineland leinenj^e* ^ 

from 1848, but that was nearly a quarter of a ce^ ^Oqj^^s 

in the meantime most people had forgotten IW^s. 

minute piopoition of the younger generation 

mean anything at all Not till the middle of the j 

situation slowly and gradually begin to alter, h^^ ^ h ^ ^ 

his name was entirely unknown to the geneial tj 

land Marx was less known than anywhere elgg ^ 

and there some Urquhartitc or former Chartisj- 

his name, but that was aU Marx, who had no 

larity, set no store on his name being associated 

national, and his signature, when it appeared Uij 

pronouncements of the General Council, was , 1 " a 

in among those of many others He spoke at 

Ptr, /S r, ^ th - 

'Hr 


public meetings, he wrote no signed 


himself with the immediate task before him ' ^lly^^d 
encins: the workers’ movement behind the scpv, ho 

''^a^.Sd 

^ bX. 


sionally wrote to a friend ' 


The Commune made him ‘the best calumj,- 
most menaced man of London’, as he descriljgj^l^^^ 
English phrase is his own) in a letter he wrote ^ 
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tlie middle o£ June 1871.^ ‘It leally does one good after being 
stuck in the mud for twenty years’, he added. He was con- 
stantly pesteied by ‘newspaper fellows and others’ who wanted 
to see the ‘monstei’ with their own eyes For the man behind 
the International, that gigantic conspiracy against the whole 
world, who publicly declared his solidarity with its atrocious 
misdeeds in Paris, must necessarily be a monster.'* The French 
Government was veiy well informed about the International, 
and had had moie to do with it than any other government in 
Europe It had staged great tiials of its members, set an army 
of spies aftei it and knew sometlimg of Marx’s overwhelming 
influence on the General Council. On the day after the pro- 
clamation of the Commune it had an alleged letter of Marx’s 
to the Fiench sections of the International printed in Le Jour- 
nal, containing the most violent criticism of their political acts 
The letter reproved them for intervening in politics instead 
of confining themselves to the social tasks which should have 
been then only concern. This attempt to represent Marx as 
the good spirit of the ‘good’ Internatonal while the Com- 
munards were base icnegades sadly missed its maik, for no 
one in Paris took it seriously. So the Versailles Government 
tiied something else On 3 Apnl Le Soir announced that it had 
been authoritatively ascertained that Karl Marx, one of the 
most influential leaders of the International, had been private 
secietary to Count Bismaick in 1857 and had never severed 
Iris connection with his foimer patron. The Bonapartist papers 
spread this revelation throughout Fiance So Marx was a hire- 
ling of Piussia, and the leal leader of the International was 
Bismarck, at whose instigation the Commune had been set up 
This story hardly tallied with another, according to which the 
International was waging a war on the whole of civilized 
humanity, which was the leason why the Versailles Govern- 
ment requested and received Bismarck’s help against the 
Commune. As Maix wrote to P Coenen at the end of Maich, 
word was spiead to the whole well-disposed Press of Euiope 
‘to use falsehood as its greatest weapon against the Interna- 
tional In the eyes of these honourable champions of religion. 
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order, the family and property there is nothing in the least 
wrong m the sin of lying 

It was necessary for the Versailles Government to disguise 
the warfare it was wagmg upon the people of Paris. The Inter- 
national was represented as the enemy of France and of the 
French Its chief, Karl Marx, was the enemy of the human 
race A flick of the hand, and hey presto I Bismarck’s agent 
was converted into a kind of anti-Christ But tliis elevation 
of their political opponent, who after all really did exist in 
human form, into the demoniacal sphere did not smt the Ger- 
man Philistines, who reduced him to more manageable pro- 
portions Thus the Berlin papers invented a fairy-tale of how 
Karl Maix, leader of the International, eniiched himself at 
the expense of the workers he misled This story was subse- 
quently often repeated Soon afterwards the announcement 
of Maix's death in the Bonaparrist UAvenir liberal served 
for a few days to relieve the teriified population of their night- 
mare But their relief lasted a few days only, The hated chief 
of the hated International lived on His name re-echoed across 
Euiope, through which the spectre of communism once more 
stalked abroad ® 

The Commune made a myth of the International Aims 
were imputed to it that it never pursued, resources were as- 
cribed to It that it never possessed, power was attributed to it 
of which it had never dared to dream In 1 86g the report of the 
General Council to the Basle congress had poured ridicule 
upon the alleged wealth with which the busy tongues of the 
police and the wild imaginations of the possessing classes had 
endowed it ‘Although these people are good Christians,’ it 
stated, ‘if they had lived at the time of the origins of Chris- 
tianity they would have hurried to a Roman bank to forge an 
account for St Paul ’ The panic of Europe’s rulers elevated the 
International to the status of a world power ‘The whole of 
Europe is encompassed by the widespread freemasonry of this 
organization’, said Jules Favre in a memorandum he sent on 
6 June 1871 to the representatives of France abroad, directing 
them to urge the governments to which they were accredited 
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to common action against the common foe England declined 
the invitation, but Lord Bloomfield, the British Ambassador 
at Vienna, illustrating Biitish concern, made diplomatic in- 
quiries with regard to the extent of the activities of the Inter- 
national in the Austrian Empire. In the course of Bismarck's 
conversations at Gastein with Count Beust, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, the subject of the struggle against the International was 
disaissed at length Beust mentioned with satisfaction in his 
memorandum that both governments had spontaneously ex- 
pressed a desire for defensive measures and common action 
against it, after the 

sensational events that characterized the fall of the Paris Com- 
mune, in view of its expansion and the dangerous influence it is 
beginning to exert on the working class and against the present 
foundations of the state and society The thought inevitably 
arises whether it might not be well to counter this universal asso- 
ciation of workers with a universal association of employers, 
oppose the solidarity of possession to the sohdaiuy of non-posses- 
sion, and set up a counter-Intcinational against the International 
The power of capital is still an assured and wcll-hutiiessed factor 
in public life 

The situation, howevei, was not neaily so threatening as 
some feared and others hoped If Bismarck behaved to some 
extent as though he were picparmg to bow before the storm of 
a Commune in Berlin, h c was actuated less by fear of an imme- 
diate outbreak than by his wish to fiighten the libeial bour- 
geoisie from forming even the loosest of alliances with the 
socialist workers against die ruling Junkers. But in spite of all 
exaggerations and oveiestimates, whether entiiely fabricated 
or genuinely believed, one fact remained. Revoluuonary wor- 
kers had remained in power in Paris for moi e than two months 
Whether the Commune had in every respect acted lightly 
might justifiably be doubted, but the time for ciiticism was 
not yet, One fact dominated eveiything else, and, m Marx’s 
words, made the Commune ‘a new point of departure of woild- 
historical significance’.'' Woikcrs had seized the power for the 
first time 
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Hitherto the International had concerned itself primanly, 
though not of course exclusively, with economic matters such 
as the shortening of the working day, the securing of higher 
wages, supporting strikes, defence against strike-breaking, etc , 
and to the overwhelming majority of its members it had ap- 
peared as an organization aiming primarily at the improve- 
ment of the economic position of the worker. But the situation 
had undergone a fundamental alteration now. History itself 
had placed the pioletariat’s struggle for the seizure of power 
upon the order of the day. After the Commune it was impos- 
sible for the International to continue to restrict itself to activi- 
ties which were political only by implication. It was necessary 
to convert its sections from propagandist organizations and 
trade-umon-Iike groups into political parties After the Com- 
munards had fought on the field of battle it was impossible 
for the workeis of the International to revert to the narrow 
snuggle for their immediate economic interests in the fac- 
toiies and merely draw public attention to themselves from 
tune to time by issuing a political proclamation from the side- 
lines, which might be read or not They must enter the political 
field themselves, welded into a firm organization, with a party 
that openly proclaimed its programme - the seizure of the 
state power by the working class as the preliminary to its eco- 
nomic liberation The conclusion the governments of Europe 
drew from the Commune was that the International was a 
political world power, menacing to them all. The conclusion 
the International drew from it was that it was the latter that 
they must become 

With the ‘poliucahzing’ of the International the function 
of the General Council necessarily altered In the past the 
General Council had practically not interfered at all in the life 
of individual sections, but now a thorough-going coordination 
of their activities, though within definite limits, had become 
imperative. That did not involve the assumption by the Gen- 
eral Council of a kind of supreme command over the various 
sections, dictating to them from London the exact details of 
what they were to do It did, however, involve a multiplication 
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of the tasks devolving upon, it, and the adoption by it of an 
entirely different position fiom that which it had adopted, and 
been compelled to adopt, in the past. And therewith internal 
questions arose of which not even the preliminaiies had existed 
before 

Marx and Engels devoted the months that followed the col- 
lapse of the Commune to the task of energetically reconstruct- 
ing the International. ‘The long-prepared blow’, to use Marx’s 
phrase, was struck at a confeience held m London in the 
second half of September 1874 In a number of countries the 
sections of the International had not recovered from the blows 
that had descended upon them as a result of the war and its 
aftermath, and these countiies weie not represented at the 
conference That was the reason for the summoning of a con- 
ference instead of a congress On this occasion Marx presided 
over the discussions of the International for the first time since 
1865 He drafted a resolution concerning the question of the 
political struggle, which had become the central issue. The 
lesolution observed that a faulty translation of the statutes 
into Flench had resulted m a mistaken conception of the In- 
ternational’s position (The statutes provisionally set up by the 
General Council in 1 864 stated . ‘The economic emancipation 
of the workers is the great aim to which all political action 
must be subordinated as a means’ The statutes weie con- 
firmed by the first congress, held in 1 866 In the French version 
of the congress report issued by the Geneva section the words 
‘as a means’ are missing All the othei versions have them. 
Neither in the surviving minutes of the congress nor in the 
contemporary Press is there any mention of any alteration of 
the statutes The fact that die last two woi ds are missing from 
the Flench version is undoubtedly an accident and possibly 
merely a printer’s error.) The conference reminded the mem- 
bers of the International ‘that in the mihtant state of the 
working class its economic progress and political action are 
indissolubly united’ 

Previous congi esses had only dealt incidentally with internal 
International affairs. At this confeience, indicating the altered 
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situation, they played the leading role. The conference adopted 
resolutions concerning the organization of sections in those 
countries in which the International had been banned, as weU 
as resolutions concerning the split in Switzerland, the Bakunin- 
ist Alliance, and other matters The policy of the International 
Press was directed to be conducted along certain definite hnes 
- a thing quite unprecedented m the past. All the conference’s 
transacUons were aimed at strengthening the structure of the 
International for the approaching pohtical fray. 

Marx, and Engels like him, believed that as soon as the 
period of reaction, which could not but be brief, was over the 
International was destined for a rapid and immense advance 
For this the London conference was intended to prepare the 
way But a year later the International was dead 

Of the two countries which had been its main support, 
France’s withdrawal from the movement lasted not ]ust for a 
few months or for a year but for a full decade The advance 
guard of the French proletariat had fallen at the Pans barri- 
cades or was languishing in prison or perishing in banishment 
in New Caledonia The small groups that survived were insig- 
nificant. Those that were not broken up by the police dissolved 
gradually of their own accord 

In the other of the two countries which had been the Inter- 
national’s main support developments were unfavourable too ® 
In England the workers’ movement had no need to be urged 
to take the political road. Even before the reorganization of 
the International it had taken that road itself, and was now 
pursuing definite if narrowly-circumscribed political aims; but 
at the very moment when it should have been marshalling its 
ranks for a general attack on the power of the possessing clas- 
ses, It withdrew from the struggle. So many of its demands had 
been granted that it started feeling satisfied Stormy meetings 
and uproarious demonstrations had demanded universal suf- 
frage, and universal suffrage had been attained England’s 
economic strides relieved the situation to such an extent that 
the Government no longer had cause to fear the consequences 
of reform It was able to repeal a whole series of legal enact- 
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ments that imposed oppressive restrictions on the trade unions, 
and this deprived the trade union leaders of yet another im- 
pulse towards political action After the collapse of the Chai- 
tist movement only relatively small gioups had woiked to 
revive an independent political movement among the workers, 
and such a thing looked entirely superfluous now. Many pro- 
minent trade unionists once more dicw neaier to the liberals, 
who took advantage of the oppoitunity to make the trade 
union cause their own, 01 at least acted as if they did, though 
a debt of gratitude was ceitainly due to the energy of the 
ladical liberals, men like Professor Becsly and Fiederic Plar- 
iison In many constituencies libeials supported the candida- 
ture of trade union leaders In these piofoundly altered cir- 
cumstances not much attention was paid to the General Coun- 
cil’s admonition to create an independent political movement 
Opposition to the Geneial Council, weak at first but definite 
nevertheless, reared its head among the trade union leaders 
Several other factors contributed to this. Objection was taken 
to Marx’s definitely pro-lush attitude, and the General Coun- 
cil’s uncompromising partisanship of the Commune was felt 
as inopportune and disturbing by labour leaders who had 
started associating themselves with the ruling system and, 
though the influence of this may at first only have been 
slight, in some cases had become members of royal com- 
missions. 

Opposition to the General Council first expressed itself in a 
demand for the formation of a special regional council for 
England This demand was thoroughly justified according to 
the statutes All the other countries had their own councils, 
but up to 1871 the General Council served also as regional 
council for England This had come about quite spontaneously 
London was the headquarters of the International and no one 
- least of all Marx - felt there was any necessity for a special 
council for England apart fi om the General Council. He for- 
mulated his leasons in a ‘confidential communication’ at the 
beginning of 1870 Although the i evolutionary initiative was 
probably destined to start from Fiance, he stated, England 
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alone could piovide die level for a serious economic revolution. 
Pie added that the General Council being placed in the happy 
position of having its hand on that great lever of the prole- 
tarian revoluuon, what madness, they might almost say what 
a crime it would be to let it fall into purely English hands 1 The 
English had all the material necessary for the social revolu- 
tion What they lacked was generahzing spirit and revolu- 
tionary passion The General Council alone could supply the 
want and accelerate the genuine revolutionary movement in 
that country and consequently everywhere ... If one made the 
General Council and the English regional council disdnct, 
what would be the immediate effects? Placed between the Gen- 
eral Council of the International and the General Council of 
the Trades Unions, the regional council would have no auth- 
ority and the General Council would lose the handhng of the 
great lever ® 

This argument was as valid in the autumn of 1871 as it had 
been in the spring of 1870, but in the meantime the centri- 
fugal forces in England had grown so strong that it was neces- 
sary to make concessions if the International as a whole were 
not to he jeopardized The London conference decided that a 
British regional council should be formed The immediate 
consequences appeared entirely favourable The number of 
British sections increased rapidly, and relations between the re- 
gional council and the trades unions became closer and better 
On the other hand the General Council lost its influence in 
England, and within a short time it became evident that there 
was a danger of the General Council severing its connection 
with the International altogether 

Though there were some countries in which the strength of 
the International had increased in 1870 and 1871, the result of 
the withdrawal of France and the altered situation in England 
was that it was extraordinarly weakened as a whole. For the 
advance of the German workeis’ movement and the shifting 
of the centre of gravity across the Rhine was an inadequate 
compensation 

These years saw the emergence in Germany of a workers’ 
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party which was the archetype and pattern of continental 
workers’ parties up to the First World War. It approximated 
closely to what Marx insisted should be the form of the politi- 
cal movement of the pioletaiiat, though it failed to fulfil his 
demands in every way. Sharp, sometimes ovei -sharp ciiticism 
appeared in the letters Marx addressed to the leaders of the 
German party. Nevertheless, Marx on the whole approved of 
the path that the German socialists had struck out upon. He 
approved of their work of oiganization and propaganda, and 
of their attitude m Parliament and to the other parties. The 
party visibly giew fiom year to year and it was to be expected 
that within a shoit time it would play a leading role in the 
International. It nevei did so, for two reasons The first was 
the severity of German legal lestiictions on the right to 
form associations, the Government were constantly on the 
watch for an oppoitunity of suppressing the German workers’ 
party, and its leaders therefore assiduously avoided doing any- 
thing that might have given them the opportunity of doing so 
under cover of legal foims In the second place the German 
party was completely absoibed with its work in Germany. The 
German socialists proclaimed their complete solidaiity with 
the International, but that was piactically all The German 
party remained piactically without significance as far as the 
inner life of the Intel national was concerned. 

Marx blamed Wilhelm Liebknecht for tire ‘lukewarmness’ 
with which he conducted the ‘business of the International’ in 
Germany But it is doubtful whether anyone could have done 
bettei than Liebknecht, who was absolutely tireless and was 
completely devoted to Marx. After the London conference 
Marx informed Liebknecht that the General Council wished 
him to establish direct contact with the principal places in 
Germany This task Liebknecht had already begun. He actu- 
ally succeeded in forming sections m Berlin and other towns 
These, however, led a veiy precarious existence and were not 
of much use to the General Council. In spite of all the sym- 
pathy with which the Gciman socialists legarded the Inter- 
national, they were prevented from helping the General Coun- 
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cil by the fact that they embodied m a pronounced fashion the 
very thing which, in the eyes of its opponents, made the Gen- 
eral Counal unworthy of continuing to lead the International 
- namely ‘authoiitarian soaalism’ For such acts of ‘subser- 
vience to the state’ as participating in elections not only failed 
to impress but actually went far to repel many members of the 
International m those countries in which Bakumn’s ‘anti- 
authoritarian socialism’ was now triumphant. 

The Commune had by no means corresponded to Bakunin’s 
ideals He had had no great hopes of it himself, and his friends 
in Paris had had to acquiesce in actions that conflicted sharply 
with what Bakunin demanded of a revolution This, however, 
did not pi event Bakunin fiom annexing the Commune for his 
own ‘anti-authoiitarian communism’ and declaiing that 
Marx’s ideas had been thoroughly confuted by it The pitiful 
end of the rising at Lyons had made him despair of the work- 
ers’ capacity for revolt, but the glow of the burning Tuileries 
once more illumined the future in his eyes So all strength and 
passion had not yet departed from the world The revolution 
was not postponed into the indefinite future but was as immi- 
nent as it had been befoie Sedan It was bound to come soon, 
quite soon, perhaps tomoriow To confine oneself to petty, 
philistine ‘politicalizing’ as the German social democrats did 
was equivalent in Bakunin’s eyes to a renunciation of the revo- 
lution He resumed the work that he had interiupted for some 
months, and started spmmng his web of secret societies anew 
The Commune had made good the wrong done the world by 
the tnumph of Prussia, and the workers’ hatred of the butchers 
of Versailles was a guarantee of ultimate victory That hatred 
must not be allowed to cool. Bakunin flung liimself zealously 
into his task 

The Latin countries, especially Spain and Italy, seemed to 
him to hold out the most favourable prospects for the social 
revolution Spain had been the scene of a lively struggle be- 
tween republicans and constitutionalists since the expulsion of 
the Bourbons in 1868 The constitutionalists intended the 
vacant throne for some foreign prinee The struggle broke out 
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spoiadically into civil wax, and war to the death was declared 
on the Catholic Church as the mainstay of reaction, and every- 
whcie the woikcis were stiinng. Then new-won national unity 
biought the people of Italy no peace The stuiggle with the 
dispossessed Pope kept the whole cotintiy on tenteihooks 
Woikcrs and peasants wcic as iieai as ever to starvation in the 
new kingdom that had been united after such suffering and 
sacrifice, and the intellectuals wcic deeply disappointed by 
what they had so aidcntly longed for. Bakunin rested his 
brightest hopes upon Italy and Spam Spaiks fiom the burning 
South would leap acioss into Fiance, Belgium and Latin 
Switzeiland. 

Of Germany Bakunin had no hopes whatever His hopes of 
that countiy had been weak before Now, aftei the German 
victoiy, he felt compelled to abandon them altogether. For 
were the Gciinan socialists not manifestly paying the state the 
same idolatiy as the Gciinan bourgeoisie? Where wcie they 
when they should have been attacking the brutal victoi, Bis- 
marck? What had they done to save the Commune? That 
Bcbcl and Licbknechr liad voted against wai credits, that their 
piotcst against the mad oigics of unleashed militarism” had 
caused them to lie put on tiial for high treason was forgotten 
01 did not count. In his snuggle for domination of the Inter- 
national Bakunin exploited with gical skill the chauvinistic 
anti-German undercui rents that had been stimulated by, and 
had suivivcd, the wai. Geiraany meant Bismarck, but it meant 
Liebknecht and Bebel too. A German, citizen of a country 
inclined to despotism by its very natuic, was leader of the 
General Council, and he was the inventor and advocate of 
‘state socialism’, a conception that coircsponded exactly with 
the German tempeiament The Inteinational was m the hands 
of a pan-German, and the ‘League of Latin and Slavonic Races’ 
must rescue it In his private lettcis Bakunin placed no bridle 
upon his hatied of the Geimans, and fanned chauvinistic 
inclinations to the utmost of his power, though in his public 
utteiances he was noticeably moie cautious 
The situation in Euiopc was as favouiable foi Bakunin’s 
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renewed struggle for the control of the International as it was 
unfavourable for his conception of the social revolution. 
Eveiythmg conspired to help him; the abstention of the Ger- 
mans, the chauvinism of the Latin countiies, the backwardness 
of Italy and Spam, where revolutionary romanticism flourished 
exuberantly because of the weakness of the young proletariat 
and the strength of the old carbonari traditions. 

Bakunin quickly realized the most effective way of conduct- 
ing his attack on the General Council The most heterogeneous 
elements could he united m an attack on Marx if they could 
be given a single aim, namely the revocation of the decisions 
of the London conference The watchword of Bakunin’s cam- 
paign was : ‘Down with the General Council, who aim at forc- 
ing the sections of the International into the political struggle 
and usurping power over them Down with the “dictatorship” 
of the General Council 1 ’ 

The attack opened in Latin Switzerland, Bakunin’s surest 
stronghold now as in the past In 1870 there had been a split 
between the ‘anti-authoritarians’ and the groups that adhered 
to the General Council The ‘anti-autlioiitaiians’ had created 
their own regional council and become a kind of international 
centre of the Bakunist movement As soon as the decisions of 
the London conference weie known this regional council sum- 
moned a regional congress to protest against them, and more 
particularly against ‘the General Council's dictatorial attitude 
towards the sections’ The congress met at Sonvilhers on 12 
November 1871 and openly declared war on the General 
Council It addressed a circular to all the sections of the Inter- 
national, skated cleverly over the fact that tire Geneva Council 
had assigned the working class the duty of the conquest of 
political power and expanded itself at length on the latter’s 
alleged attempt to dominate the sections The circular stated 
that It was a fact, proved by expeiience a thousand times, that 
authority invariably corrupted those who exercised it ‘The 
General Council could not escape from that inevitable law ’ 
The General Council wanted the principle of authority intro- 
duced into the International The resolutions carried by the 
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London, conference, which had been irregularly and unconsti- 
tutionally summoned, 

are a grave infringement of the general statutes and tend to make 
of the International, a fice federation of autonomous sections, a 
hierarchical and authoritarian organization of disciplined sec- 
tions, placed entiicly under the control of a General Council 
which may at its pleasure refuse them membership or even sus- 
pend their activities 

Finally the ciicular demanded the immediate summoning of 
a general congiessd^ 

Bakunin’s posing as the advocate of complete sectional auto- 
nomy was a clever move. The difhcuities and inevitable friction 
involved in the reoiganization of the International and the 
transfer of the chief emphasis to the political struggle created 
sympathy for Bakunin’s demands among gioups that other- 
wise had not the least use fox his social-i evolutionary pro- 
gramme. Bakunin’s calculations now and subsequently pi oved 
themselves to he entirely collect 

A private circumstance compelled Bakunin to open his at- 
tack on the General Council soon after tire London confeience, 
when his picpaiations were not so advanced as they ought to 
have hecn. He knew that the Nechaiev affaii had been laised 
at the confeience. Tlie conference had authorized die General 
Council to 'publish immediately a formal declaiation indicat- 
ing that the Inteinational Working Men’s Association had 
nothing whatever to do with the so-callcd conspiracy of 
Nechaiev, who had tieaclrcrously usuipcd and exploited its 
name.’” In addition, Utin, a Russian eimgr6 living m Switzei- 
land, was authorized to prepare a summarized report of the 
Nechaiev trial from the Russian Piess and publish it in the 
Geneva paper L’Egahte, 

The Nechaiev affair plays such an important role in the 
history of the International, or lather in the history of its de- 
cline, that It deserves to be lecountcd at some length 

Nechaiev was the son of a seivant in a small Russian pro- 
vincial town He put to such good use the few fiec hours that 
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his work as a messenger in the office of a factory left him that 
he succeeded in passing his examinations as an elementary 
school teacher He starved and scraped until he had saved 
enough money to go to St Petersbmg, where he had himself 
entered as an external student at the university In his first 
winter teim, in 1868, he enteied the student movement, in 
which his energy and the radical nature of his views soon 
earned him prominence But that was not enough for him. He 
wanted to he foremost, and in older to enhance his reputation 
as a 1 evolutional y he staited inventing stories of his adven- 
tuious past Fust he said he had been a piisoner in the fortress 
of Petropavlovsk Then he added an account of his daring 
escape The majority of his listeneis accepted all this unques- 
tioningly, they weie filled with indignation at the stories he 
told of ins tieatrnent by the piison warders, and a students’ 
meeting was actually called and a delegation actually ap- 
proached the univeisity authorities Nevertheless there were 
some who doubted. Some of the details of Nechaiev’s prison 
experiences sounded improbable to the more expeiienced 
among his colleagues, and the officials declared that Nechaiev 
had never been under aiiest 

Before this fact had been established, however, Nechaiev 
illegally went abroad to make contact with the Russian emigre 
leaders He reached Geneva in Maich 1869 and made the 
acquaintance of ITerzen and Ogarev, the patriarchs of the 
‘emigration’, as well as of the representatives of the younger 
geneiation of refugees He made an extraordinary impression 
upon them all Herzen, who had grown old, tired and sceptical, 
said that Nechaiev went to one’s head like absinthe But the 
young student was not satisfied with piaise and honour He 
added details of his own He said that Russia was on the eve of 
a tremendous revolutionary outbreak, which was being pie- 
paied by a widespread seciet society Of this society he was a 
delegate And he repeated the story of his imprisonment and 
flight In Geneva also there were a few people who refused to 
be taken in so easily A number of emigres had been prisoners 
in the foitiess of Petropavlovsk themselves and knew how 
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impossible it was to escape, and letters came fiom St Petersburg 
fiom people who ought to have known, saying that the secret 
society did not exist, or at any late gave not the slightest sign 
of Its existence But those who regarded Nechaiev with suspi- 
cion belonged to groups who were hostile to Bakunin. It was 
these who not long afterwaids foimed a ‘Russian section’ of 
the International and made Marx their representative on the 
General Council This, however, cannot have been the deciding 
factor in causing Bakunin to ignore their warnings. He knew 
the fortress of Petropavlovsk himself and knew - could not 
possibly have helped knowing - that Nechaiev was a liar. But 
what did it matter? Lies could be useful in revolutionizing the 
slothful, and after all this Nechaiev was a maivellous fellow. 
Bakunin wrote a regular panegyiic about him in a letter to 
Guillaume, describing him as 

one of those young fanatics who hesitate at nothing and fear noth- 
ing and recognize as a principle that many are bound to peiish at 
the hands of the Government but that one must not rest an instant 
until the people has risen. They are admirable, these young fana- 
tics - believers without God and heroes without phrases ! 

Bakunin and Nechaiev became fast friends. 

Bakunin did not apparently formally admit Nechaiev to his 
secret society. The idea of his association with Nechaiev being 
surveyed by its otherwise fully initiated members was an un- 
comfortable one to him The Bukanin-Nechaiev society was a 
quite intimate super-secret society, such as the old conspirator 
loved Its object was the revolutionizing of Russia. 

In the spring and summer of 1869 Bakunin wiote as many 
as ten pamphlets and proclamations, and Nechaiev had them 
printed Among them was the subsequently famous Revolu- 
tionary Catechism , which was intended to he a reply to the 
question of what were the best ways and menas of hastening 
the outbreak of the revolution in Russia. The answer was to be 
found by the consistent application of two principles, The first 
was 'the end justifies the means’ and the second was ‘the worse, 
the better’ Everything - and by that Bakunin meant every- 
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thing without any exception whatever - that promoted the re- 
volution was permissible and everything that hindered it was 
a crime. The revolutionary must concentrate on one aim, i e. 
destruction ‘Theie is only one science for the 1 evolutionary, 
the science of destruction Day and night he must have but 
one thing befoie his eyes - destruction.’ That was Bakunin’s 
own summary of the duties of a revolutionary. Within the 
revolutionary organization the strictest centralization and the 
most rigorous discipline must prevail, and the members must 
be completely subordinate to their leadeis. Tlie object of this 
orgamzauon was ‘to use all the means in its power to intensify 
and spread suffering and evil, which must end by diiving the 
people to revolt’. The Catechism even defended terrorism, 
which, however, it did not recommend against the worst 
tyrants, because the longer such tyrants weie allowed to rage 
the better it would be for the revolutionizing of the people 

Towards the end of the summer of 1869 Nechaiev travelled 
illegally to Russia, taking with him a mandate from the ‘cen- 
tral committee of the European Revolutionary Alhance’, writ- 
ten and signed by Bakunin, recommending lum as a reliable 
delegate of that organization Bakunin had actually had a 
special stamp prepared, with the words ‘Office of the foieign 
agents of the Russian revolutionary society Narodnaia 
Rasprava ’ 

Nechaiev lemained in Russia for more than three months 
He succeeded in forming an organization based on, or alleged 
to be based on, the Revolutionary Catechism Revolutionary- 
minded young men were not so very difficult to find, and his 
letter of recommendation, signed by Bakimin, whose name 
was universally honoured, earned him the greatest respect He 
chose Moscow as his centre and it was not long before he had 
gathered a group about him. Had he assigned it practical aims 
and objects, its fate would have been the usual fate of such 
organizations in Russia. It would eventually have been dis- 
covered and dissolved by the police, but two or three new 
groups would have arisen to take its place To Nechaiev, how- 
ever, that would have appeared an idle pastime He wished his 
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followers Lo believe that there was a seciet revolutionary com- 
mittee which tliey must unconditionally obey, and, true to the 
injunctions of the Catechism, he used every means that tended 
to serve his aim. Once, for instance, he persuaded an officer he 
knew to pose as a supeivisoiy party oflicial sent from the secret 
headquarters on special duty. That ruse might pass at a pindi. 
But Nechaiev did not shrink from even cruder mystifications, 
so crude that he ended by perplexing some of his own fol- 
lowers Finally a student named Ivanov announced to other 
members of the gioup that he no longer believed in the exis- 
tence of any committee, that Nechaicv was lying to them and 
that he wished to have nothing more to do with him Nechaiev 
decided that the ‘ciiminal’ must die He succeeded in per- 
suading the rest of his followers that Ivanov was a traitor and 
that only his death could save them On 29 November 1869 
they lured Ivanov to a dark comer of a park and murdered 
him Ivanov defended himself desperately and bit Nechaiev’s 
hand to the bone as he was strangling him with a shawl 
Nechaiev boie the scai for the lest of his life. The muiderers 
were soon discovered and ariested, and only Nechaiev 
succeeded in escaping abioad 

Detailed repoits of Ivanov’s murder appeared in the papers, 
and the crime was lemembered for many years It armed the 
Russian revolutionaues against Nechaiev-like methods. 

Bakunin knew the whole story in detail, but it only enhanced 
Nechaiev’s reputation in his eyes. On learning that Nechaiev 
had ariived in Geneva - he was living at Locarno at the time - 
he leapt so high with ]oy that he nearly broke his old skull 
against the ceiling, as he wrote to Ogarev. He invited Nech- 
aiev to Locarno, looked after him and was his friend as before 
‘This is the kind of organization of which I have dreamed and 
of which I go on dreaming’, he wiote to his fiiend Richard.^’ 
‘It IS the kind of organization I wanted to see among you ’ At 
this time Bakunin had already started his struggle against the 
General Council of the International on the ground of its ‘dic- 
tatorial arrogance’ 

To the same period there belongs the incident which, apart 
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from the other reasonsj led directly to Bakunin’s expulsion 
from the International His financial position had always been 
piecanous, but in the autumn of 1869 he was in particulai-ly 
despeiate straits Thiough some Russian students who were 
folio weis of his he was put into touch with a publisher who 
offered him i ,200 roubles - far more than the author himself 
ever got for it - for translating Marx’s Das Kapital Bakunin 
accepted the offer gladly and received an advance of 300 rou- 
bles He did not show himself to be in any hurry to complete 
the task, however, and three months later he had only done 
sulEcient to fill thirty-two printed pages He readily let himself 
be convinced by Nechaiev that he had more important matters 
to fill his time and that he belonged to the revolution and must 
live for the revolution only So he laid the work aside and gave 
Nechaiev full authonty to come to an arrangement with tlie 
publisher Nechaiev set about this task m an inimitable man- 
ner It was impossible for Bakunin to communicate directly 
with the publisher himself on account of the police, and a 
student named Liubavin had undertaken to do so on his be- 
half The contract had been formally made out in Lmbavin’s 
name and m the pubhshei’s books Liubavin v'as nomin all y 
liable for the 300 roubles’ advance One day Liubavin leceived 
a letter beaiing the stamp of Nechaiev’s organization Its most 
remarkable passages aie quoted below ; 

Dear Sir, On behalf of the bureau I have the honour to wiite 
to you as follows We have received from the committee in Russia 
a letter which refers among other things to you It states ‘It has 
come to the knowledge of the committee that a few young gentle- 
men, dilettanti liberals, living abroad, are beginning to exploit 
the knowledge and energy of certain people known to us, taking 
advantage of their hard-pressed financial straits Valuable per- 
sonalities, forced by these dilettanti exploiters to work for a day 
labourer’s hire, are thereby deprived of the possibility of working 
for tlie liberation of mankind. Thus a certain Liubavin has given 
the celebrated Bakunin the task of translating a book by Marx, 
and, exploiting his financial distress just like a real exploiting 
bourgeois, has given him an advance and now insists on the work 
K M — 13 
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being completed Bakunin, dcliveicd in this mannei to the mercy 
of young Liubavin, who is so concerned about the enlightenment 
of Russia, but only by the work of others, is prevented from being 
able to work for the supremely important cause of the Russian 
people, for winch he is indispensable How the behaviour of Liu- 
bavin and others like him conflicts with the cause of the freedom 
of the people and how contemptible, bourgeois and immoral their 
behaviour is compared with that of those they employ and how 
little it differs from the practices of the police must be clear to 
every decent person 

The committee entrusts the foreign bureau to inform Liubavin 

‘(i) That if he and parasites like him are of the opinion that the 
translation of Das Kapital is so important to the Russian people 
at the present time they should pay for it out of tlreir own pocket 
instead of studying chemistry and preparing themselves for fat 
professorships in the pay of the state . . 

‘(a) It must immediately inform Bakunin that in accordance 
with the decision of the Russian revolutionary committee he is 
exempt fioin any moial duty to continue with the woik of trans- 
lation ’ 

Convinced that you understand, we request you, dear sir, not to 
place us in the unpleasant position of being compelled to resort 
to less civilized measures . . 

Amskiv, 

Secretary to the Bureau 

Bakunin subsequently stoutly denied that he knew anything 
of the contents of this letter, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve him. But when Liubavin sent him a letter indignantly 
protesting against these threats, Bakunin, instead of talking to 
Nechaiev about it, for he must have guessed who was behind 
it all, took occasion to be offended at Liubavin’s intelligibly not 
very courteous tone He wrote to Liubavin that he proposed to 
sever relations with him, that he would not continue the trans- 
lation and would repay the advance. He never did repay the 
advance and must have known that he would never be able to 
do so. 

In Necliaiev’s opinion this species of blackmail was not only 
permissible to a revolutionary but was actually demanded of 
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him. At every opportunity he threatened demmciation or the 
use of force, and stole his opponents’ letters in order to he able 
to compromise them with the police He shrank at nothing 
He caused revolutionary appeals to be sent to one of his greatest 
enemies, a student named Negrescul, who was being kept un- 
der police observation, and, as Nechaiev expected, the material 
fell into police hands and Negrescul was arrested. He suc- 
cumbed to tuberculosis in prison and died a few months after 
his release 

Bakunin knew what Nechaievwas capable of, as many others 
did by this time, but he remained loyal to him as before. Not 
till Nechaiev actually staited threatening people whom Baku- 
nin held dear - Herzen’s daughter for instance - did Bakunin 
raise his voice against him. The final impulse that caused 
Bakunin to break with him seems to have been provided by 
Nechaiev’s plan to form a gang for the specific purpose of 
lobbing wealthy tourists in Switzerland. He even tried to force 
Ogaiev’s stepson to join him, whereupon Bakunin protested 
At that Nechaiev appropriated a strongbox of Bakunin’s con- 
taining coirespondence, secret papers, and the statutes of his 
1 evolutionary organizations - including the original manu- 
script of the Catechism - and threatened Bakunin with publi- 
cation should he take any steps against him 

That was the end of Bakunin’s fiiendship with Nechaiev 
Bakunin was horrified at the practical conclusions tliat Nech- 
aiev drew from principles that he himself had helped him to 
formulate. The story that Nechaiev told some of his acquain- 
tances, namely, that when he first came abroad he was an ‘un- 
spoiled, good and honourable youth’ and that it was Bakunin 
who corrupted him, was, of course, not true Nechaiev had 
started his mystifications in Russia befoie his first journey 
abroad But Bakunin not only made no attempt to counteract 
Nechaiev’s inclinations, he actually encouraged them by giv- 
ing them a kind of theoretical foundation Their quarrel is not 
sufficient to obliterate the fact that Nechaiev was very strongly 
influenced by Bakunin and that it was Bakunin himself who 
evolved the theory by which all things were permitted. 
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Not much more needs be said about Nechaiev’s further 
career. He lived two more years abroad, first in London, then 
in Paris and finally in Switzerland He published more revolu- 
tionary liteiature and threatened and blackmailed as before, 
Bakunin refused to have anything more to do with him and 
was so embitteied against him that he would have liked to 
denounce him as a ‘homicidal maniac, a dangerous and crim- 
inal lunatic, whom it was necessaiy to avoid’ Nechaiev was 
finally betrayed by a Polish emigre in the sei vice of the police 
He was ancsted in Zurich in the middle of August 187a and 
lepatiiated to Russia as a common ciiminal. On 8 January 
1873 condemned to twenty years’ haid labour in the 

mines of Siberia He was not sent to Siberia, howevei, but con- 
fined in the fortiess of Petropavlovsk. Such was his power over 
people that he actually succeeded in winning over the soldiers 
who kept guard ovei him, and they helped to put him in touch 
with levolutionaries outside He devised a plan foi seizing the 
fortiess duiing a visit of the Tsai’s, but he was betrayed by one 
of his fellow piisoneis and tiansfened to severe solitaiy con- 
finement He died of scurvy on 2 r November 1882. 

Marx had been a close student of Russian affaiis since the 
1850s At fiist he paid attention chiefly to Russian foreign 
policy, but latei he devoted himself with ever-increasing inter- 
est to the social movement in Russia itself At the end of the 
1 860s he learned Russian in order to be able to study the 
sources in the original The activities of Bakunin and Nechaiev 
attracted his attention early. Moie detailed information was 
fiist supplied him by Heimann Lopatin, a respected Russian 
revolutionaiy, who settled in London in the summer of 1870 
and established close terms of fiiendship with Marx Lopatin 
had previously lived in St Petersburg, where he had had the 
opportunity of observing Nechaiev’s first steps at close quarters. 
After his first conversations with Lopatin Marx wrote to 
Engels ‘He told me that the whole Nechaiev yarn is a mass of 
lies. Nechaiev has never been in a Russian prison and the Rus- 
sian Government has never tried to have him murdeied, and 
so on and so foith.’^® Lopatin was the first to tell Marx of the 
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murder of Ivanov From the autumn, of 1871 onwards another 
Russian emigre, Utin, kept him informed of everything, as we 
know today in all essentials coirectly.^ 

If the International weie to survive it was necessary to purge 
It of Bakunin and Bakuninism. It was no longer an abstract 
question of ‘anarchy or authority’ The International must not 
be a screen for activities a la Nechaiev Even if Bakunin him- 
self were incapable of drawing the practical consequences of 
his own teaching, as Nechaiev had done, the Nechaiev affair 
had demonstiated that people might always be found who 
would take his theories seriously One crime like Nechaiev’s 
carried out in Europe in the name of the International would 
suffice to deal the workers’ cause a leehng blow. The struggle 
against Bakunin had become a matter of hfe and death for the 
International 

The stiuggle had to be fought under veiy unfavourable cir- 
cumstances The French sections had been swept away by 
the white terror after the Commune Those who had been able 
to flee were lefugees in Switzerland, England or France An 
immense amount of work devolved on the refugee committee 
of the General Council, and Marx, on whom the mam burden 
fell, was occupied for months raising money for them, securing 
them work, giving them advice He made the personal acquain- 
tance of practically every refugee, and a number of them be- 
came his friends The most important of the lefugee Com- 
munards were admitted to the General Council, including 
Vaillant, Ranvier and other Blanquists. These were socialists 
who, in whatever else they differed from Marx, agreed with 
him on the most important point of all, i e tire necessity of the 
International taking its place in the political struggle Among 
the multitude of refugees there were, as Engels wrote to Lieb- 
knecht, ‘of course the usual pioportion of scum, with Ver- 
mersch, editor of Pere Duchine [a paper published during the 
Commune] , as the worst of the lot’ The Jacobins formed a 
‘section fran^aise de 1871’ and relapsed into their favourite 
role of theatrical and bloodthirsty revolutionism. The Gen- 
eral Council were far too spineless for them, and they soon 
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started attacking it vigoionsly in Qui vivef, a paper edited by 
Vermersch. 

In their eyes the General Council was Maix. Marx, they 
maintained, was living in luxury at the expense of the workers. 
He embezzled the woikeis’ money, and had made the Inter- 
national a ‘German aiistocratic’ domain He was a pan-German 
and a crafty servant of his master, Bismarck All this had been 
said befoie, but by the reactionary Press. But now it was re- 
peated and decked out with fondly invented details by the 
ultra-revolutionanes, the enemies of ‘authority’ Their parti- 
cular complaint was that the International was in German 
control and they played as usual on all the chauvinistic in- 
stincts, old and new There was not a semblance of justification 
foi their complaint There weie thiee times as many English 
as Germans on the General Council, and the Germans were 
outnumbered even by the French. The number of members 
represented by the French was certainly not very large, and the 
Blanquists could certainly not be reproached with harbouring 
affection for the new German Empire. 

The French exaltis cost the General Council a great deal of 
time and a great deal of trouble, and at the same time it was 
compelled to occupy itself with a number of disagreeable in- 
ternal disputes Marx had secured the election of his old fiiend 
Eccaiius as general secretary The International was poor, and 
all it could pay its geneial secretary was fifteen shillings a 
week, and even this he did not receive regularly So he added 
to his income by journalistic work, reporting International 
affans for The Times and other newspapers Occasionally he 
mentioned things that were not intended for publication, and 
this repeatedly led to heated arguments at General Council 
meetings, and sometimes Marx had difficulty in protecting 
Eccarius from the general indignation Then came the London 
conference. It was decided that its sessions should be private 
and that no communications should be made to the Press, in- 
cluding the party Press, and everyone but Eccarius abided by 
this decision. A storm of indignation aiose, and Eccarius was 
violently attacked. This time even Maix could not help him, 
and ever afterwards Eccarius felt that Marx had let him down. 
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He had long been closely associated with the English trade 
union leaders, and as soon as they started opposing Marx he 
sided with them and did a great deal to intensify personal 
animosities on the General Council. Occasionally its meetings 
were very lively indeed 

The meetings in High. Holborn, where the General Council met 
at that time [Lessner writes in his memoirs],’^ were the most tem- 
pestuous and exhausting that can be imagined It was no light 
task to stand up to the babel of tongues and the profound differ- 
ences of temperament and of ideas Those who criticized Marx for 
his intolerance ought to have seen the skill with which he got to 
the heart of people’s ideas and demonstrated the fallacies of their 
deductions and conclusions. 

The refugee Communal ds brought more than enough tem- 
pei ament with them Of the Enghsh membeis of the General 
Council, Odger and Lucraft had resigned, having taken advan- 
tage of the International’s pro-Communard manifesto to dis- 
sociate themselves from an organization m which they, as 
cautious and fai-sighted individuals and members of royal 
commissions and fiiends of some of the very best people, had 
long since begun to experience a sensation of discomfort 
(Odger had a magnificent career, and ended by being knighted 
and awarded the Nobel Peace Piize ) Those Englishmen who 
remained on the General Council coquetted with the liberals, 
split on purely personal grounds into two and sometimes into 
three factions and did nothmg to lessen the general friction 
Engels definitely settled in London in the middle of Septem- 
ber and Marx proposed his election to tire Geneial Council, 
but even his admission to that body, valuable as it was, only 
had negative consequences To the Londoners Marx was an 
old friend They knew him, his wife and his childien, and they 
knew how unspeakably hard his life had been during all these 
years, and even those who did not Idee him respected him for 
his selfless work for the common cause But Engels was a rich 
manufacturer from Manchester, a distinguished-looking gen- 
tleman, with excellent manners, and somewhat cool and distant. 
Certainly he was very clever and educated and a good socialist, 
and many years ago he had written a book, that they either 
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knew or heard for the first time now, but in their eyes he was 
first of all a sti anger. And he was not always a very nice 
stranger either In later years Engels himself told Bernstein 
that Marx generally played the role of peace-maker and con- 
ciliator, hut when he, Engels, was in the chair the General 
Council meetings generally ended with a colossal row. In the 
editorial chair of the ISIeue Rheinische Zeitung it had been the 
same The downfall of the International is not atti ibutable to 
the friction on the Geneial Council, but efficiency was ceitainly 
not promoted by it. 

Just at this moment of inteinal tension it was called upon to 
withstand a serious test. The vigorous attack on the General 
Council contained in tlie circular issued by the Bakumnist 
congress at Sonvillieis attracted a great deal of attention It 
was punted and repiinted and long extracts appeared in the 
bourgeois Press. (The International monstei is devouring it- 
self ’) In France, where everything m any way connected with 
the International was wildly pcisccuted, it was posted up on 
the houses. The General Council icphed with another circular, 
‘The Alleged Split in the Inteinalionar, revealing the secret 
history of the Bakunin Alliance foi the first time This made 
the Bakunimsts very angry indeed They said a geneial con- 
giess must be summoned at once Certainly, the General 
Council leplied, things could not continue like this. Invitations 
weie sent out on 10 July 187a for a congicss to take place on a 
September at the Hague Maix wrote to Sorge that the life 01 
death of the International was at stake ^ 

The Bakuninist sections in the Latin countiies promptly 
piotested at the choice of the Hague The Fcdeiation ]uras- 
sienne wrote that the congress ought not to meet in a 'milieu 
geimanique’ and suggested Switzerland instead From then 
own point of view they weie quite light The sections’ limited 
funds meant that to a certain extent the composition of the 
congress depended on where it took place, foi the cost of 
travelling necessaiily limited the number of delegates who 
could travel fiom a great distance It was therefoie intelligible 
that the Swiss were in favour of Switzerland. They expected 
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their argument that Bakunin would not be able to travel to 
Holland either through France or through Germany, because 
m both countries he would be liable to arrest, to carry parti- 
cular weight. But Marx was in a similar position The same 
reasons would make it impossible for him, as well as other 
members of the Geneial Council, to travel to Switzerland. 
But antagonism had by this time become far too profound for 
material considerations to carry any weight. The Bakuninists 
considered the advisability of being represented at the congress 
at all On 4 August the Itahans at Rimmi decided not to be 
represented at the Hague, and proposed the summoning of an 
opposition congress at Neuchatel, also on 2 September The 
Swiss Bakuninists did not go so far as that They decided, with 
Bakunin’s consent, to be represented at the Hague Even the 
moderate spirits among them could no longer conceal from 
themselves the fact that a split was inevitable In the last resort 
the differences between Marx and Bakunin boiled dovm to 
the differences between the histoncal tasks necessarily con- 
fronting the pioletariat in countries in which capitalism was 
fully developed and the illusions to which the semi- and demi- 
semi-proletarians living m countiies in which capitalist de- 
velopment was only just beginning were equally necessarily 
subject Even the most intelhgent of the Bakuninists formed 
a most distorted picture of the situation. Malon, for instance, 
had for a long time resisted the tendencies making for a split. 
Now he reconciled himself to it ‘Now that I am calm and 
alone, I see that the split was inevitable’, he wrote to a friend 
at the end of August “ In his opinion it was inevitable because 
of the temperamental differences between the Latin and the 
German races One day this, like everything else that divided 
the nations, would disappear ‘into the infinite of the human 
race’ But now these differences still existed, and the recent 
war had only intensified them It would be in vain to go on 
trying to unite the incompatible Everyone who attended it 
knew that the Hague congress would be the last of the united 
International 

When it met at the Hague on a September, the town was 
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swarming with journalists and secret agents No assembly of 
the International had roused the world’s attention like this 
one It was the first after the Commune ~ a ‘declaration of war 
of chaos on order’. An attempt had been made to persuade 
the Dutch Government to forbid the congress Jules Simon 
had travelled from Pans to the Plague to present his Govern- 
ment’s request to this effect, but he had as little success as 
others who wanted the same Next it had been announced 
that the congress would resolve on acts of terrorism, and that 
it was a rendezvous of regicides But the Dutch Government 
refused to be intimidated. Next an attempt had been made to 
incite the population against the congress. The Haager Bag- 
blaad, for instance warned the citizens of the Plague not to 
allow their wives and daughters to go out alone during the 
sessions of the congiess, and called on all tire jewellers to draw 
their shutters. The police, however, took no action and seemed 
actually to regard the congress with benevolence. A Berlm 
secret police agent reluctantly lepoited tlrat up to 5 September 
all the meetings were strictly private, and 

not only does the Dutch police keep no watch whatevei on them 
but protects the meeting-place in the Lorabardstrasse so scrupu- 
lously that the public is not even allowed a look into the ground 
floor where the meetings are held, or even so much as make an 
attempt to overhear through the open window a single word of 
what is taking place within. 

As long as the sessions remained secret there was nothing 
for the journalists to do but wander round the meeting-hall 
and describe their 'impressions’ A few of them faked inter- 
views with Marx. Otheis desciibed the delegates, and Marx 
in particular. The correspondent of the Independence beige 
wrote that the impression that Marx made on him was 
that of a 'gentleman farmer’, which was friendly at any 
rate. 

The congress was not veiy numerously attended. No more 
than sixty-five delegates were present Congresses of the Inter- 
national had been better attended in the past, and among the 
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delegates were many who were not known from before But it 
was the first Internauonal congress attended by Marx and 
Engels The first and private sessions were devoted to examina- 
tion of the delegates’ mandates, and there was bitter strife 
about each one, for each one was important At previous con- 
gresses this pai t of the proceedings had been regarded as but 
a superfluous foimality It soon became clear that there was a 
majonty for Marx, with forty votes to twenty-five. There were 
two opposing factions, each united as far as internal questions 
affecting the International were concerned, but far from united 
pohtically The opposition was held together by antagonism 
to Marx It consisted of all the Belgian, all the Dutch, all the 
Jurassian and nearly all the English and Spanish delegates 
The majonty was more united, consisting of the Germans, 
the German-Swiss, the Hungarians, the Bohemians, the Ger- 
man emigres fiom America, but it included many French 
emigres and delegates of illegal sections in France too The 
Blanquists were particulaily well represented among the 
Fiench emigres 

This grouping by no means bore out the theory of the con- 
tiast between the state- worshipping Germanic races who were 
loyal to Maix and the freedom-loving, anti-authoritarian 
Latins Guillaume, leader of the Jurassian section, was ex- 
tremely astonished when Eccarius told liim ‘que le torchon 
brulait au Conseil general’ He had bebeved that the English 
delegates, who were trade unionists, were devoted followers of 
Marx. He now found out that they were ‘en guerre ouverte 
avec ceux qui foimaient la majorite’ He was just as surprised 
when he found there was Dutch opposition to the General 
Council Attempts to unite the opposition were made before 
the opening of the congress, but it was only towards its close 
that the fundamental political differences between the various 
groups made it possible to come to a common understanding 

Violent disputes took place during the examination of the 
mandates The English delegates were unwilling to admit 
their fellow countryman, Maltman Barry, who was provided 
with a mandate from an American section, on the ground 
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that he was not a known trade union leader At that Marx 
sprang indignantly to his feet. It was an honour to Citizen 
Barry that that was so, he exclaimed, because almost all the 
English trade union leaders were sold to Gladstone or some 
other bourgeois politician. That remark was held against 
Maix for a long time. The mandates of the delegates of the 
German sections were also disputed During their trial foi 
high treason at Leipzig in 187a Bebel and Liebknecht had 
declared the solidarity of their party with the International, 
though the party did not belong to the International and its 
local groups weie not sections of the International This was 
formally correct. To prevent theii party fi om being banned 
Bebel and Liebknecht could not have done otherwise. The 
Bakuninists, relying on this statement, demanded that the 
German delegates’ mandate should not be recognized. Now 
the sections the German delegates represented were not very 
big and had only been formed specially for the congiess, but 
behind many a Bakiininist mandate there was not exactly a 
mass organization cither The German mandate was accepted, 

Fully thiee days weie occupied with these and similar mat- 
ters The real congress did not begin until 5 September. It met 
in a working-class quarter of the town. A Ficnch newspaper 
lemaiked sarcastically that next to the congress hall was a 
piison, 'then laundries, small woikshops, many pothouses, 
tap-rooms, here called taperij, and clandestine establishments 
such as aie used, as one would say in congress style, by the 
Dutch proletariat’ The sessions took place in the evening, 
in order to enable workers to attend ‘The workers certainly 
did not fail to put in an appeaiance. Never have I seen a crowd 
so packed, so serious, so anxious to see and hear,’ The events 
of the evening of 5 September were described by Le Frangais 
as follows 

At last wc have had a real session of the International congiess, 
with a crowd ten tunes greater than the hall could accommodate, 
with applause and interruptions and pusliing and jostling and 
tumultuous cries, and personal attacks and extremely radical but 
nevertheless extremely conflicting declarations of opinion, with 
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recriminations, denunciations, protests, calls to order, and finally 
a closure of the session, if not of the discussion, which at past ten 
o’clock, in a tropical heat and amid inexpressible confusion, im- 
posed itself by the force of things. 

The first question discussed was that of the extension of the 
General Counal’s powers in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the London conference The opposition not only 
wanted no extension of the General Council’s powers, but ob- 
jected to the powers the General Council already possessed. 
They wanted to reduce it to a statistical office, or even better, 
to a mere letterbox, a correspondence office. These advocates 
of autonomy were opposed by Sorge, who had come from New 
York He said that the International not only needed a head, 
but one with plenty of brains Guillaume, who describes the 
scene, says that at this people looked at Marx and laughed 
The congress gave the General Council its extended powers 
The resolution stated that it was the duty of the General Coun- 
cil to carry out the decisions of the International congress and 
to see that the principles and general intendons of the statutes 
were observed in every country, and that it had the power to 
suspend branches, sections, committees and federations until 
the next congress Thirty-six delegates voted for this resolu- 
tion, with fifteen against and six abstentions 

When the ballot was over Engels lose and proposed in his 
own and Marx’s name that the headquarters of the General 
Council be transferred from London to New York This caused 
an indescribable sensation A few weeks previously, when 
somebody had suggested removing the headquarters of the 
International from London, Marx had opposed it strenuously, 
and now here he was proposing it himself Vaillant, speaking 
for the Blanquists, made a passionate protest So fai as he was 
concerned, transferring the General Council to New York was 
equivalent to transferring it to the moon The Blanquists could 
not possibly have any influence on the General Council unless 
It remained where it was, 1 e in his place of exile, London But 
Marx had calculated lightly If the Blanquists, who otherwise 
supported him, opposed him in this, there were plenty of 
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opposition delegates to support him A General Council m 
America would obviously mean a Geneial Council without 
Marx. And so they voted for the lesolution. It was carried by 
twenty-six votes to twenty-three. 

Then the political debate began. The General Council pro- 
posed that the following lesolution of the London confeience 
be incoiporated in the statutes 

In its struggle against the collective power of the possessing 
classes, the proletariat can only act as a class if it constitutes its own 
distinct political party, opposed to all the old parties formed by the 
possessing classes The forming of a political party by the piole- 
tariat is indispensable in order to assure the triumph of the social 
revolution and its ultimate object, the abolition of all classes The 
coalition of working-class foiccs, already obtained m economic 
struggles, must also serve as a lever in the hands of that class in its 
struggle against the political power of its exploiters The lords of 
the earth and the lords of capital always use then political privi- 
leges to defend and perpetuate their economic monopolies and to 
enslave Labour, and theiefore the conquest ol political powei is 
the great duty of the proletariat 

Every point of view was represented in the discussion, from 
that of the extremists opposed to political inteivention of any 
kind on the one hand to that of the Blanqiusts, who had no 
patience with the economic struggle, on the other. The Blan- 
quists accepted the piinciplc of the strike as a means of politi- 
cal action, but their real interest remained the barricade. They 
wanted to put ‘the militant organization of the revolutionaiy 
forces of the proletariat and the proletarian struggle’ on the 
programme of the next congress Guillaume, as spokesman of 
the 'anti-authoritarians’, stated that the majority wanted the 
seizure of political power and the minority wanted its annihila- 
tion Tire General Council resolution was cairied by twenty- 
nine votes to five, with eight abstentions. By this time many 
delegates had left, being unable to remain at the Hague any 
longer, and others no longei took pait in the voting, having 
lost interest The Blanquists attacked the Geneial Council 
for having caused the icvolution to take flight across the ocean 
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and left the congress. The Bakuninists, however, decided after 
reflection that the situation was far better than it had seemed 
at first ‘The authority of the General Council, voted for in 
principle by the majority, is in fact abolished by the choice 
of New York’, Guillaume wrote in triumph 

On the last day the congress discussed the desirability of 
expelhng membeis of the Bakunmist Alliance from the Inter- 
national A special committee was appointed to examine the 
evidence submitted to it by the General Council Guillaume 
was invited to appear before it but refused, giving the same 
explanation as he had given at the congress in Latin Switzer- 
land in Apnl 1870. ‘Every member of the International has 
the full and complete right to join any secret society, even the 
Freemasons Any inquiry into a secret society would simply 
be equivalent to a denunciation to the police,’ he maintained. 
The utmost to which he would consent was to a ‘private con- 
versation’ with members of the committee Clever as he was, 
he could not answer tlie weighty evidence against him Nech- 
aiev’s letter to Liubavin made a great impression. Bakunin 
and Guillaume were expelled from the International 

The congress ended on 7 September On 8 September a meet- 
ing, organized by the local section, took place at Amsterdam. 
Among the speakeis were Maix, Engels, Lafargue, Sorge, 
Becker and others. Marx’s speech was reported in La Liberte, 
the Brussels organ of the International, and in the Allgemeen 
Handelsblad of Amsterdam, and was by far the most import- 
ant made by him at the time of the congress. In it he summed 
up Its results. 

He proclaimed the necessity of the working classes fighting the 
old, decaying society m the political field and in the social field 
alilie The worker must one day seize political supremacy in order 
to establish the new organization of labour He must overthrow 
the old pohtics sustaining the old institutions 

The International had proclaimed the necessity of the 
political struggle and repudiated pseudo-revolutionary absten- 
tion from politics But he indicated the future path m general 
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outline only. No prescription for the seizure of political power 
was valid for all countries and all times, as the Blanquists, and 
others too, pretended. 

But we have never said that the means to airive at these ends 
were identical. We hnow the allowance that must be made for the 
institutions, manners and traditions of different countries, We do 
not deny that there exist countries like America, England, and, if 
I knew your institutions better, I would add Holland, where the 
workers may be able to attain their ends by peaceful means. If 
that IS true we must also recognize that in most of the countries of 
the Continent force must be the lever to which it will be necessary 
to resort for a time in order to attain the dominion of labour 

Marx ended his speech with a defence of the decision to 
transfer the General Council to America. America was the 
land of the workers, to which hundreds of thousands emig- 
rated every year, whether banished or driven by want, and in 
America a new and fruitful field was opening for the Inter- 
national. As far as he himself was concerned, he was retiring 
from the General Council, hut he denied the lumouis that he 
was retiring fiom the Intci national On the contraiy, fieed 
from the burden of administrative work, he would devote him- 
.self with redoubled energy to the task to which he had devoted 
twenty-five years of his life and would continue with until his 
last breath, namely his woik for the liberation of the prole 
tariat. 

Marx’s motives for tiansfening the General Council to New 
York have been much discussed. At the congiess he had done 
all in his power to gain the victory, and he had gained it, 
though in some things his victory was more apparent than 
real He had conducted a ruthless struggle against the Bakun- 
inists and seemed determined to conduct it to the very end, 
i.e the complete extermination of anarchism And then all of 
a sudden he caused the General Council to be banished from 
Europe He must obviously have leahzcd that his influence 
on the life of the International would be very seiiously im- 
paired. It has been suggested that Marx had giown weary of 
the strain and the petty cares that his work on the General 
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Council involved, of the ever-increasing burden of correspon- 
dence that he had to conduct, the exhausting and fruitless 
debates with the English membeis, the meetings and con- 
ferences and visits, and the whole troublesome, time-robbing 
labour that devolved mainly upon his shoulders. It has been 
suggested that he wished to be free of all this and to return 
to his most important task, the completion of Das Kapital 
Certainly Marx often complained of how little time his work 
on the General Council left him for his scientific work. But he 
always laid everything else aside when the International de- 
manded it. 'He was above all a revolutionaiy.' One recalls 
those words of Engels Besides, after the Hague congress, 
Marx could have done much more sciennfic work without 
sacrificing any of his political woik whatever, for Engels now 
lived in London and could have leprcsented him on the Gen- 
eral Council and earned out his wishes But in spite of this 
he insisted on the General Council moving away from London 
Marx had other reasons For the Geneial Council to have 
remained in London would have spelled the nun of the Inter- 
national Bakumn had been expelled, but the spiiit of Bakunin 
lived on Neaily all the sections in Southern Europe, m Italy 
and Spain, were ‘anti-authontarian’. The Commune inspired 
and inflamed them, and their watchword was action, action all 
the time They wanted all or nothing, and their only battle- 
cry was the social revolution Marx and Engels saw the danger. 
‘Spain IS so backward industrially that there can be no talk 
of an immediate, complete emancipadon of the woiking class. 
Spam must pass through various stages of development before 
it comes to that, and a whole senes of obstacles must be cleared 
out of the way ’ The Bakuninists violently attacked the young 
Spanish republic, which was threatened on all sides as it was 
Marx and Engels regarded the blind, impetuous radicalism 
of the Bakuninists as fatal ‘The lepublic offered the oppor- 
tunity of compiessing those preliminary stages into the short- 
est possible time, and of rapidly lemoving those obstacles 
But the Bakuninists did not listen and did not look Anything 
but attack and again attack and barricades was 'politics’, ‘idol- 
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izing the state’, cowardly and counter-revolutionary. It was 
necessary for the International to part from them ‘If we had 
been conciliatory at the Hague’, Engels wrote to Bebel at the 
end of June 1873, ‘if we had hushed up the split, what would 
the consequences have been? The sectarians, namely the 
Bakunmists, would have had a whole year’s time to commit 
far greater stupidities and infamies in the International’s 
name ’ 

The Hague congress had also shown that all the Proud- 
honist groups, the Dutch, the Belgians and others as well, 
would have been ready to follow the Bakunmists as soon as 
they left or were expelled from the International, and all that 
would have remained would have been the group that sup- 
ported Marx during the congress It worrld very soon have 
melted away. The German party was bound to avoid anything 
that might impeiil its legal status, particularly after the out- 
come of the Leipzig high treason trial. Marx approved of 
their policy in this It woidd be impossible for them to share 
in the life of the International, at least for a long time to 
come Of Marx's majority at the congress that only left the 
Blanquists 

Marx esteemed Blanqui very highly and had a high opinion 
of the Blanquists’ courage, and he had not a few personal 
friends among them. But a whole world divided him from 
them politically. He had had several serious disputes with 
them even before the congress. At the congress they had 
followed him as long as it was a question of fighting against 
the ‘anti-politicians’, the 'destroyers of the state’. The Blan 
quists stoutly asserted the omnipotence of the state. It must 
not he destroyed but seized, but there was only one way of 
seizing it, and that was the barricade - whether m Spain or 
France, England or Germany made no difference In their 
eyes the single duty of the International was to organize armed 
risings 

We shall return to Marx’s Amsterdam speech in another 
connection. It alone gives the explanation of the decision to 
transfer the General Counal to New York. Had it remained 
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in London, Marx would only have been able to maintain his 
ground with the aid of the Blanquists. The International 
would have become Blanquk, and its programme would have 
shrunk to the single woid barricade 
The congiess had deaded to transfer the General Council 
to New York for the year 1872-3. Marx was convinced that 
developments in Europe would be so rapid and so favouiable 
that after a year the General Council would be able to return 
fiom exile This was a mistake Marx coriectly estimated lire 
direction the workeis’ movement was taking; as happened 
more than once, he was mistaken about its tempo He soon 
recognized his error. A year after the Hague congress he gave 
up the International for lost Its history in America is that 
of Its gradual death Its slow decline was occasionally interrupt- 
ed by petty crises, by splits and splits again, and it is impossible 
to establish for ceitain even the date when it finally expiied, 
When Engels rose at the Hague congress and proposed that 
the General Council be tiansfened to Ameiica, the Interna- 
tional ceased to exist. 
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Maux was so identified with the International m the public 
eye that people refused to believe that the chief of the general 
staff would lemam in London aftei the geneial staff had been 
transferred to New York. English newspapeis announced that 
Marx was picparing to emigrate to America In 1876 Professor 
Funck'Brentano actually told the Lc Play Society in Paris that 
Marx had been living in the United States ever since the 
Hague congress 

Marx, however, remained in London, still occupied with 
work foi the International, though to a smaller extent than 
bcfoie His fust task was to supervise the publication of the 
decisions of the Hague congress. His fiiend Soige kept plying 
him fiom New Yoik with requests foi instiuctions The furi- 
ous attacks of the Bakuninists, who now shiank at nothing, 
had at least occasionally to be answered with a few sharp 
blows A split occuued in the British regional council and 
Maix bad passages of ai ms with Hales, Mottershead, Jung and 
Eccarius 

From the spring of 1873 onwards it became clearei every 
month that what had at first appealed to be only the liquida- 
tion of a phase m the life of the International culminating in 
the Hague congicss was in fact the liquidation of the Inter- 
national Itself. In September Marx advised Sorge to ‘let the 
formal organization of the International recede into the back- 
ground for the time being, but not to let the headquarters at 
New Yoik out of his hands, m oidei to prevent idiots or 
adventurers fiom gaining control and compromising the 
cause.’’ Events and the inevitable evolution of things would 
lead to the resurrection of the International in an improved 
form; for the time being it was sufficient not to let the connec- 
tions with the best men in the various countues lapse Marx 
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summed up the situation in a letter to Sorge in April 1874^ 
He said there could be no question at the moment of the work- 
ing classes playing a decisive role in Europe. In England the 
International was for the time being (once more 'for the time 
being’) as good as dead, the new French trade unions were but 
points of depaituie fiom which development would take place 
when freer movement became possible again, and in Spam, 
Italy and Belgium the proletariat was to all intents and pur- 
poses impotent Germany, practically the only countiy in 
which the workers’ movement was in the ascendant, did not 
count m the International. Contraiy to his hopes, for practic- 
ally a year after the Hague congress Marx had no time to re- 
sume his theoietical work but had to devote himself almost 
entirely to International affairs, and what time was left to him 
he had to devote to the settling of matters he believed to have 
been settled already 

Das Kapital was to have been tianslatcd into French at the 
end of 1867 Elie Reclus, brother of Elisee Reclus, an anarchist 
who subsequently became a well-known geographer, under- 
took the task, but soon abandoned it. Two years later another 
Frenchman undertook it but did not get very far. Not till the 
winter of 1871 was a French publisher found who was willing 
to take the risk (for a risk it was at that time) There were 
difficulties of all kinds from the first The publisher, a book- 
seller named Lachatre, lived abroad, having been condemned 
to twenty years’ imprisonment for his pait in the Commune, 
and his business was managed by a legal administrator. Next 
there was a shortage of funds Marx invited his cousin, August 
Philips, who lived m Amsterdam, to share in the cost of pub- 
lication, but Philips said he would not think of furthering 
Marx’s revolutionary aims In the end Das Kapital was pub- 
lished in French, though it only came out in instalments 
published at intervals Maix wrote to Lachatre that this 
method of publication gave him particulai satisfaction ‘Sous 
cette forme I’ouvi age sera plus accessible a la classe ouvriere 
et pour moi cette consideiation I’empoite sur toute autre ’ * ^ 

* ‘The work will he more accessible to the working classes in that 
form, and for me that consideration takes precedence over all others,’ 
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Roy, the translator, did his work well, but Marx had ‘the 
deuce of an amount’ to do all the same, not only had he to 
revise the translation, which was no light task in view of the 
condensed style of the original and the play made with 
Hegelian phraseology in the chapter on the theory of value, 
but he simplified passages here and expanded passages there, 
amplifying tlie statistical data and indulging in controveisies 
with French economists The final instalment did not appear 
till May 1875, there were peiiods when he had to stop 
woik on it altogether and others when he could only continue 
by exeitmg himself to the utmost, for he was a sick man 
In autumn 1873 he bioke down altogether He had been 
suffering from headaches and insomnia during the summer 
and was ordered by his doctor not to work moie than four 
hours a day Then his health improved somewhat, but in 
November it grew worse again The 'chronic mental depres- 
sion’ grew woise and worse The doctor ordered complete 
cessation of woik, and his friends feaied the worst Once more 
he recovered, but m the summer of 1874 he again had to take 
a ‘complete rest’ After years of supcihuman toil on Das 
Kapital, carried out under the most adverse circumstances in 
the hunger and poveity of exile, haiassed by caics about to- 
morrow’s biead to feed his wife and children, followed by the 
woik of building up the International and the exhausting 
struggle to hold it togetlier into which he cast the last ounce 
of his lesoiuces, his old livei trouble broke out again He never 
again shook it off completely, though thiee visits to Carlsbad 
and a cure at the German resort of Neuenahr caused such an 
impiovement that it never became threatening again. His first 
visit to Carlsbad in the summer of 1874 was somewhat risky, 
as It was by no means certain that the German and Austrian 
police would allow the ‘chief of the Red International’ to go 
unmolested In August 1874 Marx applied to the Home Office 
for British citizenship, but the application for natuializatlon 
was refused on the grounds (which of coiiise Marx never knew) 
that ‘this man was not loyal to his king’. In Carlsbad, as the 
police boasted, he was ‘continually and iminteriuptedly 
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watched', but gave ‘cause for no suspicion’, so they did not 
trouble him any more After the enactment of the Sociahst 
Law of 1878 the loute through Germany was closed to him, 
but he no longer needed the German and Bohemian watering 
places. The headaches and insomnia, the ‘nervous exhaustion’ 
as Engels called it, remained 

After 1873 Marx never regained his old capacity for work 
He remained the insatiable reader that he had always been; 
he connnued indefatigably making extracts from what he read, 
he went on collecung material, but he no longer had the 
capacity to oiganize it Again and again he sat down and 
started and in the autumn of 1878 believed that the second 
volume of Das Kapital would be finished within a year, but 
he never completed more than a few pages of the fair copy 
Marx had learned Russian. England had seived as the main 
illustration of tlieoretical development in the first volume of 
Das Kapital, and he intended to use Russia as the basis of his 
treatment of ground rent in the second volume Marx could 
not get enough Russian hterature After his death Engels 
found two whole cubic metres of Russian statistical material. 
It was not conscientiousness alone that drove Marx on in his 
everlasting seaich for new material. He used it also to hide 
from himself the crippling of his creative powers Engels 
hated those piles of Russian books and once said to Lafargue 
that he would have liked to burn them. For he suspected Marx 
of sheltering behind them m order to find peace fiom the 
pricks of his own conscience and the urging of his friends. But 
Engels did not discover how httle had been completed of what 
he had beheved to have been completed, in spite of all his 
suspicions, until after Marx’s death, when he examined his 
manuscripts. ‘If I had known,’ he wrote to Bebel in the late 
summer of 1883, 

I would have given him no peace hy day or night until the whole 
thing had been finished and pnnted Marx himself knew this bet- 
ter than anyone, and he also knew that if it came to the worst, as it 
has, the manuscript could be edited by me in his spirit He 
actually said so to Tussy “ 
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The second volume of Das Kapital was completed by Engels 
and published in 1885, The thud volume appeared in 1894. 
After 1877, when he wrote a contribution to Engels’s attack on 
Engcn Dtihiing, as well as a few articles opposing Gladstone’s 
Russian policy, Maix published piactically nothing. 

The lattci appealed 111 conservative newspapers. There was 
no socialist Press in England, but when it came to attacking 
Russia, Maix was willing to enter into alliance with the devil 
himself. The Franco-Piussian War had enormously strengtli- 
ened Russia’s position in Europe, and Russia remained the 
‘so far unassailed bulwaik and icseivc army of the countei- 
levolution’.* Russia was still an oppiessive nightmare over 
Europe. Anyone who fought Russia was objectively fighting 
m the service of the levolution. 

The International was bioken. In the middle of the 1870s 
there was no piolctaiian aimy anywhere but in Geimany. 
Under Marx’s leadership it did all in its power to denounce 
Bismarck’s servility towards the Tsar, in the Reichstag, in its 
newspapers, in pamphlels like Liebknecht’s ‘The Oriental 
Question, or shall Europe become Cossack?’® which Maix 
approved of, although he usually did not see eye to eye with 
Liebknecht. But the Geiman paiiy was far too weak to affect 
German foreign policy in the slightest degree The Euiopean 
proletariat, split, scatteied or not organized at all, was power- 
less Maix was convinced that the futiiic belonged to it, and 
whatever happened in Em ope nothing could shake his con- 
viction of its ultimate victoiy. ‘So far I have always found’, 
he once wrote to Johann Philipp Becker, ‘that all really sound 
men who have once taken the rcvolutionaiy road invariably 
draw new strength from defeat and become ever more resolute 
the longer they swim m the stream of events ’ The bourgeois 
world was destined to destiuction, though how and when was 
uncertain, for it depended on factors over which the prole- 
taiiat so far had no control ‘General conditions in Europe are 
of such a kind that they are heading more and more towards 
a Euiopean war We must go through it before theie can be 
any thought of the European working classes having decisive 
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influence ’ ’’ That was what Marx thought in the spring of 1874 
War might advance the rise of the proletariat to power 01 
might impede it Marx closely followed the foreign politics 
of the great European countries. In February 1878, when his 
wife was ill and he was suffering from headaches by day, 
insomnia by night, and bad fits of coughing, he wrote two long 
letteis to Liebknecht which show how carefully he followed 
political and military events during the Russo-Tuikish war, 
which ended with the prehminary peace of Adiianople at the 
end of January ® 

In 1874 Maix still expected a resurrection of the Euiopean 
workers’ movement as a result of a general Euiopean war For 
as long as the stronghold of the counter-revolution had not 
fallen, as long as its shadow still lay over Europe, all hope of 
a victory for the revolution was in vain The movement might 
gain success in one 01 other or all the countiies of Central 
and Western Europe, but the last word would still be spoken 
by the Tsar And the Tsar could only he overthrown in a war 
with another great power The foundations on which Russian 
absolutism rested were still too strong to be shaken by any- 
thing less than a Euiopean war Up to the middle of the 1870s 
Maix was extremely sceptical of all news of revolutionary 
movements in Russia, and the Nechaiev affair was not calcu- 
lated to make him change his mind 

But the more thoroughly he studied Russia, the more Rus- 
sian literature he read, the more Russian statistics he examin- 
ed, the more probable it began to appear to him that this 
colossus with feet of clay only needed a slight blow fiom with- 
out to cause it to collapse When Russia declared war on Tur- 
key in 1877 piactically certain of a Turkish victory, 

which would be followed by a Russian revolution And when 
the Turks really did gam a victory he beheved revolution in 
St Petersburg to be at hand All classes of Russian society 
are economically, morally, intellectually in complete decay’, 
he wrote to Sorge at the end of September 1877 ‘This time 
the revolution will begin in the East ’® On 4 February 1878 he 
explained to Liebknecht that 
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we are definitely on the side of the Turks for two reasons, (i) 
because we have studied the Turkish peasant, 1 c the Turkish 
masses, and we have learnt that the Turkish peasant is without 
doubt one of the most capable and moral representatives of Euro- 
pean peasantry [this argument could of course also have been 
used of Seibian and Bulgarian peasants whom the Turks op- 
piessed]: (a) because the defeat of the Russians will considerably 
hasten the social revolutions in Russia, the elements of which al- 
ready to a great extent exist, and thereby also hasten the i evolu- 
tion in all Europe.'® 

Wlien Maix wrote this Tuikcy had alieady been defeated 
But Marx did not abandon his idea of the necessity of a Euro- 
pean war 

There was now a rcvolutionaiy movement in Russia that 
was incompaiahly stionger than could have been hoped for 
two years previously. The Naiodnaya Volya (People’s Will) 
paity attacked absolutism with the only weapon the revolu- 
tionaries had That weapon was tcrioiism. In 1879 and 1880 
members of this paity made sever al aboitive attempts on the 
life of the Tsai Many paid foi them with their lives Those 
who managed to escape abioad (Leo Ilaitman, N Morosov, 
and otheis) were leceivcd by Maix as fiicnds. Alexander II 
was assassinated by a member of the Narodnaya Volya party 
in March 1881. On 1 1 April Marx wrote to his daughter Jenny 
that the terioi was 'a historically inevitable means of action, 
the morality or immoiality of which it was as useless to discuss 
as tliat of the earthquake at Chios’ " The Russian teiioiists 
were ‘excellent people thiough and thiough, sam phrase 
melodramatique, simple, sti aighf forward, heioic ’ It was no 
longer necessaiy for the fortress to be stormed from without, 
for It was crumbling by itself War had become superfluous 
Nay more, it would actually be harmful now 

Engels wrote to Bebel in the middle of December 1 879 . 

In a few months things in Russia are bound to come to a head. 
Either absolutism will be overthrown, after which, the stronghold 
of reaction having collapsed, a wind of a different kind will blow 
through Europe, or there will be a European war which will bury 
the present German party in the struggle which every country 
will have to fight for its national existence 
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On 12 Septembei 1880 Maix wrote to Danielson that he 
hoped that there would be no geneial European war ‘Al- 
though in the long run it could not hold up social develop- 
ment, and m that I include economic development, but would 
rather intensify it, it would undoubtedly involve a futile ex- 
haustion of forces for a longer or shorter period ’ Thiee 
months before Marx’s death Engels wrote to Bebel, repeating 
Maix’s views as follows 

I would consider a European war a misfortune, this time a terrible 
misfortune It would mflame chauvinism everywhere for years, as 
every country would have to fight for its existence The whole 
work of the revolutionaries in Russia, who stand on the eve of 
victory, would be annihilated and made in vain, our party in 
Germany would be temporarily swamped and broken up in the 
chauvinist flood, and the same thing would happen in France 

Russia was ‘sinking into a morass’ Tsaiism was succumb- 
ing in peaceful putrrfaction and its last supports weie being 
smashed by the revolutionaries’ bombs Marx overestimated 
the disintegration of Russian society and the strength of the 
revolutionary movement The powei of absolutism, though 
weakened, was not shaken nearly to the extent that Marx 
believed It had become improbable that Russia would actively 
intervene as in 1849 and give military aid in suppressing a 
Cential Euiopean revolution. The weight with which Russia 
had overlain Europe for decades had become lighter Europe 
could go its own way without the fear of finding it haired at 
all decisive points by Russian troops - but only if peace were 
kept, and a struggle of warring peoples did not come to bai 
the way and hold up the struggle of the rising proletarian 
class, throwing it back for ten, twenty years or even more. 

In the 1870s and at the beginning of the eighties the Euro- 
pean workers’ movement took gieat steps forwaid and ad- 
vanced faster than Marx expected after the death of the Inter- 
national, and It did so without passing through a general 
European war True, it did not always take the path that Maix 
considered the right one He found much to criticize in the 
German party, and later in the French But in spite of its 
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faltering and its uncertainties and all its tempniary deviations 
it was on the right tiack. 

The 1874 elections showed that the ‘Eisenacher’, the fol- 
loweis of Liehknecht and Bchel, and the followeis of Lassalle 
were practically ctpial in strength Dniiiig the decade that fol- 
lowed Lassalle's death the movement he had founded lost a 
great deal of its sectaiian chaiactei. The specific Laasallean 
demands still icmained on its piograminc, but they were not 
believed in with much conviction and in the end survived 
practically only out of sheer tiadilion. The two German 
workeis’ paitics grew nearer and neaiei to each other They 
both fought the same enemy, they weie both pci secured alike, 
and giadually the wish to suimount the hi each and unite 
became so stiong that tnwaids the end of 1874 amalgamation 
into one gicat German woikcis’ paity was decided on. Maix 
and Engels were indignant ai the news When Marx was sent 
a diaft of the progi amine of the new patty, he wiote his obser- 
vations on it and sent them to the ‘Eisenacher’ lie took the 
progiammc point by point, subjecting each to devastating 
ciiticism, proving the whole to be a hash of ill-undei stood 
scientific socialism, vulgai demociatic phraseology and long- 
obsolete Lassallcan demands, and he ended by threatening to 
attack it publicly if it weie adopted. It was adopted, and be- 
came the piogiamme of the Gciman Social Democratic 
Workers’ party, founded at Gotha at the end of May 1875. 
Marx, in spite of his tin eat, made no public attack on it, be- 
cause the piogiamme was regarded as communist by workers 
and bourgeoisie alike.'"* Noi did the split, which Maix le- 
gaided as inevitable, occtu The party icmained united, and 
m 1891, at Erfiut, adopted a pure Marxist programme. 

Marx had made a mistake and lecognizcd it He never le- 
gaided himself as infallible Engels, in a lettei to Bebel of 4 
November 1875, described the place that Marx and he as- 
signed themselves in the inteinational workers’ movement. 
Their task, he said, was ‘uninfluenced by details and distract- 
ing local conditions of the stiugglc, from time to time to 
measme what had been said and done by the tbeoietical prm- 
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ciples that are valid for all modem proletarian movements ’ 
They demanded one thing only from the party, that it remain 
true to Itself Bakunmists and bouigeois politicians accused 
Maix of enthroning himself as red Tsar in London, sending 
out ukases for which imphcit obedience was required, and 
they said that these often led to piison, death and destruction 
Nothing could have been farther from the triith ‘It is easy 
foi us to criticize’, Engels acknowledged m a letter to Frau 
Liebknecht, when Wilhelm Liehknecht was once again in 
prison, ‘while in Geimany every imprudent or thoughtless 
woid may lead to imprisonment and a tempoiary interruption 
of family life Another time he wiote to Bebel ‘We are not 
unaware of the fact that it is all veiy well for us to talk, but 
that your position is much moie difficult 
After the enactment of Bismarck’s Socialist Law in 1878, 
when the paity spent some time in doubt and uncertainty and 
many thought that the light policy was to be absolutely loyal 
and not piovoke the enemy, in the hope of causing him to 
moderate his severity, Marx attacked them furiously Though 
once more he threatened to attack them publicly, he did not 
do so On 5 November 1881 he wiote to Sorge that the 
‘wretched’ attitude of the Sozialdemokrat, the paper the party 
published at Zurich and smuggled into Germany, led to con- 
stant disputes with Liebknecht and Bebel in Leipzig, and that 
these disputes often became very violent indeed ‘But we have 
avoided intervening publicly in any way’, the letter continued. 
‘It would not be decent for people living abroad in comparative 
peace to provide an edifying spectacle for the bourgeoisie and 
the Government by aggravating the position of men working 
in the most difficult conditions and at gieat personal sacrifice 
The same trust in the logic of development that had guided 
Marx as leader of the General Council of the International 
determined his attitude to the glowing Geiman party 
now “ 

In France the socialist ranks that had been scattered by the 
Commune gradually le-formed towards the end of the 1870s 
A fair number of them were former Bakuninists who drew 
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nearer and nearer to Marxism Prominent among them were 
yules Guesde and Benoit Malon. In November 1877 Guesde 
founded UlSgalitcl, a weekly to which Bcbcl and Liebknecht 
contributed from Germany. Although not at all dear in its 
views, the circle grouped lound L’Fgalhc nevertheless contri- 
buted suhstaiuially towards the propagation of the basic ideas 
of modern socialism. So i'a[)idly dicl tlic movement grow that 
in October 1879 the Federation du Paiti dcs Travailleurs 
Socialiatcs was founded at a congie.s.s at Marseilles. Its pio 
gramme, adopted at a congiess at Le Ilavie 111 Novembei 
1880, was fundamentally based cm Maix Guesde visited Lon- 
don and the new party’s minimum programme was the joint 
labour of Marx, Engels, Guesde and Lafargtie. It did not cor- 
respond with the wishes of Marx and Engels in evciy way. 
Among othci things Guesde insisted on inserting a demand 
for a minimum legal wage Maix opposed this, saying that if 
the Fiench proletariat weie still thilclish enough to need such 
a bait it was not worthwhile drawing up a piogiamme for them 
at all But Guesde insisted and the demand icmaincd in the 
programme. But this did not cause Maix to withdraw his 
advice and help fiom the new paity, any more than he had 
done in the case of the Gciman party when it drew up its 
Gotha piogramme. He knew that it would overcome diese 
infantile ailments He did not believe the young party to be 
united enough to survive foi long This time he was right. No 
sooner had it been founded when it split into two. Marx’s con- 
nection with the Parti ouvrier, led by Guesde, was a very 
slender one. Engels wrote to Bernstein in October 188 1 that 
Marx had given Guesde advice from time to time through 
Lafargtie, but it was scarcely ever followed In the violent 
dispute that broke out between the two groups after the split 
at the congress at Saint-fitienne in September 1882, Guesde 
and his friends were continually attacked for ‘submitting to the 
will of a man who lived in London outside any party control’.** 
They did not submit to his contiol and had no justification 
whatever for their claim that theirs was the scientific socialism 
that Maix had founded. A icraaik that Marx once made to 
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Lafargue has often been quoted ‘Ce qu’il y a de certain, c’est 
quc moi, ]e ne suis pas marxiste.’^* 

Ncverdieless the movement m France made progress while 
the working classes in England, the most industrialized coun- 
try in the world and the country in which Marx lived, re- 
mained silent and inactive Occasionally the British working 
classes seemed to stir, but no attempt to form a proletarian 
party ever got beyond the prehminary stages In the spring of 
i88i Marx tried to bring the trade union leaders into contact 
with the radical politicians Engels, optirmstic as ever, already 
visualized a ‘proletaiian-radical paity’ led by Joseph Cowen, 
M P for Newcastle, ‘an old Chartist, half, if not a whole com- 
munist and a very fine fellow’ A yeai later he wrote to Kaut- 
sky ‘There is no woikers’ party here, there are only conserva- 
tives and liberal-radicals Yet Marx’s ideas gradually pene- 
trated even in England The first and by far the most impor- 
tant English Marxist was H M Hyndman He had read Das 
Kapital m French and was converted at once He attached 
himself to Marx, they frequently exchanged visits, and at 
Maix’s quiet retreat in Maitland Park Road, they would often 
talk till late into the night But in the summer of 1881 the 
fiiendship abruptly terminated Hyndman wrote a hook, 
England for All, in which he popularized Das Kapital and 
did so very well But he did not mention Marx s name, though 
he incidentally remarked that he owed a great deal to an 
important thinker Marx took this seriously amiss and refused 
to accept the excuse that Englishmen did not hke being taught 
by foreigners Hyndman was a vain man, with a strong incli- 
nation to polincal adventurism, and his silence about Marx 
was not due to objective reasons alone Hyndman’s alleged 
sole motive for silence about Marx was paralleled by Guesde, 
who gave the same reason for asking Malon to give out his 
programme, which Marx had cooperated in drafting, as his 
own Hyndman said that Engels’s jealousy was to blame for 
the breach Objective and personal reasons may have been 
combined To the end of his life Marx remained practically 
unknown in England 
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The old International was incapable o£ resuiiection. In 
February i88i Marx wiote to Domela Nicuwenhuis, the 
Dutch socialist, that the light moment for the formation of a 
new woikeis’ association had not yet come But the right 
moment was di awing nearer eveiy yeai. The old General 
Council was dead, and the new was only in the making. There 
were no congresses, no lesolutions to which the movements in 
the vaiious countries could adhere But Marx was alive. His 
sig-nificance for the proletaiian movement after the dissolu- 
tion of the International cannot be better illtistiated than by a 
few sentences fiom a letter Engels wiote to Bernstein in Octo- 
ber 1 88 1 

By his theoietical and practical work Marx has acquired such a 
position that the best people in the workers’ movements in the 
various countries have full confidence in him. They tuin to him 
for advice at decisive moments, and generally find that his advice 
IS the best He holds that position in Germany, France and Russia, 
not to mention die smaller countries. Maix, and in the second 
place myself, stand in the same relation to the other national 
movements as we do to the French. We arc in constant touch with 
them, insofar as it is worthwhile and opportunity is provided, but 
any attempt to influence people against their will would only do 
harm and destioy the old trust that survives from the time of the 
International. In any case, we have too much experience in revo- 
lutionary matters to attempt anything of the sort. It is not Marx 
who imposes his opinions, much less his will, upon the people, but 
it is they who come to him That is what Maix’s real influence, 
which is of such extreme importance for the movement, depends 
on^® 

Marx issued no orders and set no patterns which the class 
war should follow Just as he believed the idea of commanding 
the European workers' movement fiom London to be absurd, 
so did he obstain fiom devising a plan of action that should be 
valid for all countiies and all times The speech he made at 
Amsteidam after the Hague congress has already been men- 
tioned It had an unusual fate When it appeared in the Folfes- 
naat in October 1872, those passages in which Maix spoke of 
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force as the lever of the revolution m most continental coun- 
tries were missing It had been necessary to omit them for fear 
of police persecution In recent years it has again been quoted, 
but once more in abbreviated form, though needlessly now, 
and this time the omitted passage is that in which Marx spoke 
of the possibility of a peaceful seizure of the state power by the 
proletariat m England and America. Only the whole speech is 
the whole Marx In 1881, the year m which Marx welcomed 
the Russian terrorists’ attempted assassination of the Tsar, he 
said to Hyndman 

If you say that you do not share the views of my party for England 
I can only reply that that party considers an English revolution 
not necessary but - according to historic precedence - possible If 
the unavoidable evolution turns into a revolution, it would not 
only be the fault of the ruling classes, but also of the working 
class Every pacific concession of the former has been wrung from 
them by 'pressure from without’ Their action kept pace with that 
pressure and if the latter has moie and more weakened, it is only 
because the English working class know not how to wield their 
power and use then liberties, both of which they possess legally 
In Germany the working class were fuUy aware from the begin- 
ning of their movement that you cannot get rid of a military 
despotism but by a revoluUon England is the one count! y in 
which a peaceful revoluUon is possible, but [he added aftei a 
pause] history does not tell us so 

Hyndman quoted this conversation coriectly ” Three years 
after Marx’s death Engels wrote m the foreword to the English 
translation of Das Kapital 

Surely, at such a moment the voice ought to be heard of a man 
whose theory is the result of a hfe-long study of the economic 
conditions of England, and whom that study led to the conclusion 
that at least m Europe, England is the only country where the 
inevitable social revolution might be effected entirely by peaceful 
and legal means He certainly never forgot to add that he hardly 
expected the English ruling classes to submit without a ‘pro- 
slavery rebellion’ to this peaceful and legal revolution 

The proletariat would win, peacefully perhaps in the 
L M. — 14 
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countues wheie theie was an. old and deeply-iooted democ- 
racy, but by force in those countues that were in the hands of 
despotism When his daughter Jenny gave birth to a son in 
April 1 88 1, Marx wrote to her; 

My ‘women folk’®* hope that the ‘newcomer’ will increase die 
‘better half’ of humanity, so far as f am concerned at this turning 
point in history, I favour children of the masculine sex They 
have before them the most revolutionary period mankind has 
ever known. It is bad to be an old man at this time, for an old man 
can only foresee instead of seeing. 

With this unflinching confidence Karl Marx died. 

His was a painful dying but an easy death Both his elder 
daughters lived in France. Jenny was maiiied to Chailes Lon- 
guet, Laura to Paul Lafarguc. Elcanoi, known to evciyone as 
Tussy, looked after her parents Marx was ill and his wife was 
wasting away with an incurable cancer In summer 1881 they 
visited Jenny Longiict at Aigentcuil. Fiau Marx came back to 
London in a state of collapse, was confined to bed and died on 
2 December 1881. For a long time Marx had known she was 
incurable, but hci death wa.s a heavy blow. ‘The Moor has died 
too,’ Engels said when he received the news of Fiaii Marx’s 
death 

Marx was forbidden to attend the funeral, being bedridden 
aftei an attack of pleurisy. As soon as he was well enough to 
travel the doctors sent him to the south At the end of Feb- 
ruary 1882 he went to Algiers but succumbed to pleurisy again. 
An exceptionally cold winter and a wet spring aggravated his 
condition. lie went to Monte Cailo in the hope of an improve- 
ment, but succumbed to pleurisy for the thud time. Not until 
he reached Argenteuil and later Lake Geneva did he lecover 
sufficiently to be able to return to England. London fog drove 
him to the Isle of Wight Fie caught cold again, had to keep to 
his room for a long time, tortured by a cough and barely sleep- 
ing four hours a night. 

Jenny Longuet died unexpectedly in Paris on 1 1 January 
1883. Marx hurried back to London lie scarcely spoke for 


days He put up no more resistance to the advance of illness 
Laryngitis made it almost impossilbe for him to swallow. He 
died on 14 Maich 1883 of a pulmonary abscess Engels wrote 
tothefaitlifulSorge* 

For the past six weeks I was m mortal terror as I turned the cor- 
ner each morning lest I should find the blinds pulled down Yester- 
day afternoon at half past two, the best time of day foi visiting him, 
I went there The whole house was m tears, it seemed to be the end 
I made inquiries, tried to find out what was happening, to console 
There had been a slight haemorrhage, but then there had been 
a sudden collapse Our excellent old Lenchen, who had nursed 
him better than a mother, came down He was half asleep, and she 
said I could go up with her When we entered the room he lay 
there asleep, never to reawaken His pulse and breathing had 
stopped In those two minutes he had peacefully and painlessly 
passed away 

Fie was buried m the cemetery at Highgate on i'; March 
Liebknecht spoke for the German workers, Lafargue for the 
Flench workeis, Engels for the workers of the woild.^® 

His name and his work will re-echo down the centuries 
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MARX’S ANThCKUENTS AND 
HIS ATrri’UDK TO fUDAISM 

Vauuui.s authois have taken an iiucicst in Minx’s antece 
dents.’ The ([iiesiion aiises whcthci Maix suflcied fiom anti- 
Semitism, and m pailiiular whcthei he expciienced any 
hostility fiom the Westphalen family m this lespcct Whatevei 
the leahiy may have been, the appeal ances aic that he did not, 
The reader will have noted on p. 70 that he denied his aon-m- 
law Chailes [auiffnetK allegation of ‘race picjudice’. Let us 
(|itote the lettei he vvioie to his danghfci Jenny Longuet on 
7 December 18S1 altei Jenny Maix’s cleath • 

]e rc^'ois .'l rinsianl La Jusltte clu 7 detembie, ou jc troiive, dans 
lii nibikiuc 'G.izcttc clu join’, unc notice nccrologiquc clisantcntrc 
antics ‘On dcviiic qne son (1/ s’r/gxf clc votre mere) manage avee 
Karl Marx, fibs d’un avoc at cle 7 ’revcs, ne se fit pas sans peine 
II y avait a vaincre bien das [yrd]iig<!s, le plus fort dc Inns etant le 
prejugi^ dc race. On salt rjuc rilliustic .sotialislc cst crouginc 
isiadlitc’ Toule cettc liisioiic is a simple invention, thcie was 
no pr 6 ]Ug 6 s h vaincre. I suppose 1 am not mistaken in crediting 
Mr Ch Longuet's inventive genius with literary ‘cnjolivcmcnt’ ^ 

Let ns iccall that some of his opponents, such as Ruge, 
Proudhon, Bakunin, and Diihi ing, attacked him as a Jew. 

In May-June 1843, finding the view of Bruno Bauci ‘too 

I Notably B Wndistem, ‘Die Abstamnuing von Kail Marx’, Fest- 
slmft t anlening af Projessor David Sinionsen •]o-aange fodseldag, 
Copenhagen, 1933, p 377 ff, E Lewin-Doisch, ‘Farailie und Stamm- 
baum von Kail Marx’, Die Glocke, Beilin, 1933, ninlh year, I, p 309 ff , 
340 fl ; H Hoiowit?, ‘Die Farailie Lwow’, Monatschnft filr Geschichte 
nnd Wissenchaft des Judentunis, FianWiiit, 193B, p 487 11 , A, Cornu, 
1957, vol I, p 74, W Blumcnbcig, 1962,111 I. 

2! MEW, XXXV, p 341! 
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abstiact’ and notwithstanding his aversion to the ‘Jewish faith’, 
he supported a petition to the Rhenish Diet for equality of 
civil and political rights for the Jews ^ 

Marx has been held to have been anti-Semitic, not only be- 
cause of ceitain passages in The Jewish Question (1844), but 
also because of personal antipathies to which his correspon- 
dence testifies Calling Lassalle a ‘Jewish Negro’ did not show 
any great delicacy in this respect Such intemperate language 
was not unusual in the working-class movement, in which 
Jews often identified themselves with capitalists In this mat- 
ter progressives tended to be at one with the chauvinist bour- 
geoisie 

On the coie of the pioblem, let us quote Engels’s view of the 
matter, which we can assume to have been also that of Marx 

Anti-Semitism is nothing but a reaction of medieval and de- 
clining social strata against modern society, which essentially 
consists of capitalists and wage-earners; it merely selves leaction- 
ary aims under a socialist cloak, it is merely a debased foim of 
feudal socialism with which we must have notliing whatevei to 
do If its existence is possible m a countiy, it shows it does not 
have enough capital [It] falsifies all the realities of the piob- 
lem It does not even know the Jews it bawls at There are 
thousands and thousands of Jewish proletarians Besides, we 
owe only too much to the Jews As foi myself, whom the Gni ten- 
laube [a weekly] has turned into a Jew, I should, if I had to choose, 
rather he a Jew than a ‘Herr von’ * 

Neveilheless Maix’s phraseology has been the cause of con- 
cern to some readers, such as S Bloom, “ an Isiaeli author, E 
Silberner, claims thei e is an ‘ann-Semitic tradition in modern 
socialism, in which Marx occupies a central position’ 

3 cf AtlmixtHnsch., Archtv fur SozMlgeschichte, vo\ VIII. 1968 

4 Letter to Engels, 30 July 1862, MEW. XXX, p 257 

5 Letter dated 19 April 1890, published by the Vienna Arbeiier 
Zettiing, g May i8go MEW XXII, p 45 

6 Solomon F Bloom, ‘Kail Maix and the Jews’, Jennih Social 
Studies, IV, January 1942 

7 Edmund Silberner, ‘Was Marx an Anti-Semite?’, Judaica, XI, 
April 1949. 
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W. Blunicnbcrg icpUcs to these suspicions by denying that 
Marx was an anti-Semite, but claims, as certain psychologists 
have done, that he was chaiacterizcd by a typical ‘self-hatred’.* 
M. Rubel was not far from believing this ® Arnold Kunzli de- 
votes a whole chapter to this alleged Sclbstliass, this ‘Jewish 
self-hatred’ which we mention here merely for the sake of 
completeness.*® 

Since we here cntci the field of psychological infeience, we 
must mention the position adopted many years ago by Gustav 
Mayci in ‘The Jew in Karl Maix’ Though Maix, who was 
bapti'/cd at the age of six, knew nothing of the ‘psychical and 
spiritual trcastitcs of Judaism’ and hid his pcisonal pioblems 
behind a screen of discretion (what docs an individual amount 
to, after all, to a believer in histoiical materialism?), the ques- 
tion neveitheless arises - though wc must not exaggerate its 
implications - of what was the motivation of ‘his inteipretation 
of his own origins'. In The Jexohh Question he denounces 
‘Jewish tralTicking’. Why confuse this with Jewish religiosity? 
Why this caiicatuic, this bias, this lack of histoiical and psy- 
chological understanding? To G Mayer, Marx, without being 
conscious of it, embodies the ‘piimal foice’ (Urkrafi) that ‘as- 
sures Judaism its high rank in the history of humanity’, his 
models, though he was unawaic of it, were the prophets of 
Israel; like them, he had faith in the ascent of humanity, and 
accordingly he must not be ticatcd as a destroyer and denier 
of values, a Weitnihihst, foi his thought was meiely clothed 
in scientihe foim, and the emancipation of the proletariat was 
a genuine piophetical idea. To Franz Mchiing, however. The 
Jezvish Question reveals a man ‘liberated fiom. all bias [Gefan- 
genheit), from all Jewish preoccupation’ Thus G. Mayer differs 
f 1 om Marx’s biogi aphei .** 

8 Blumenberg, 196a, pp. 86-7 

9. Biographie intellectuelle, 1957, p 88 

10. A Kunzli, Karl Marx, etne Psychographie, Euiopa Verlag, 1966, 
P >95 

1 1 G Mayer, 'Der Jude in Karl Marx’, Neue jitdtiche Monatshefte, 
vol. II, Berlin, 1917-18 The article is reprinted by Albeit Massiczek as 
an appendix to his Der viemchhche Meitsch Karl Marx’ pidischer 
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The most recent commentators consider that Marx was aim- 
ing through the Jewish religion at a certain way of living. The 
bourgeoisie, whether Christian or Jewish, made money a uni- 
veisal power, and their God was ‘piactical need, egoism’. The 
‘Jews’ of The Jewish Question^'^' are, for instance, the Christians 
of Ameiica who prostrate themselves in the face of money, as 
Marx lead about them in Hamilton, Beaumont and Tocque- 
ville; in fact they were the bourgeoisie in general, in relation 
to whom Heine said: 'Money is the god of our time and 
Rothschild is his piophet ’ Thus the appropriate term here is 
anti-Judaism - and anti-Christianism.*^ 

Humammus, Europa Verlag, Vienna, 1968 This author sets out to 
establish a ‘basic Jewish personahty’ (using the methods of the Linton 
and Kardiner school of anthropology) and goes on to present us with a 
'radically different’ Marx, who 'can be understood only as a Jew’ The 
view that Marx was a prophet and not a scientist has of course been 
maintained by many authors, e g , Albert Camus 

12 Zur Judenfrage 1 Bruno Bauer, Die /wde«/ruge 2 BiunoBauei, 
'Die Fahigkeit der heutigen Juden und Chasten, fiei zu weiden’, 
DeutsLh-Franzosische Jahrbucher, I-II, Pans, February 1844 MEW, 
b P 

13 Helmut Hirsch, ‘Maixiana judaica I, Les sources americaincs 
de La Question pive 11 , Les sources judaiques III, L’antijudaisme 
comme source de La question /time’, Etudes de Marxologie, Economies 
et Societds, August 1963 cf, ibid , Roman Rosdolsky’s ‘La 'Neue Rhem- 
ische Zeitiing et les Juifs’ cf also D McLellan, 1969 (see Appendix 

R) 




Appendix II 

‘TRUE SOCIALISM’ 

A luiinber of rcfoi (-‘nccs to ‘uue’ .socialism are made m the 
couise of this woik (pp. 20, no, aiS, etc), What is meant by 
this is the speculative socialism ‘tianslatcd’ fiom the French, 
which was concerned to put an end to the ‘alienation’ of man, 
tended to use above the level of concietc situations, and spiead 
among the Geiman petty boingcoisie. Aftci the attacks made 
on it in The German Ideology, the dcstiiption of it in the 
Communist Manifesto, III, c will have heen recognized 

Engels and Maix attackeef this chimcia from the beginning 
of 1847, at the end of which the M.imlcsto was composed, 
Engels wiotc an MS. called The True Sociahw, * In Scptembei 
Maix commented shaiply on a book by Kail Giiin in an 
article called ‘The Ilistoriogiaphy of Tuic Socialism’.^ Then 
Engels attacked Kail Beck and Kail Gitin in a series of articles 
called ‘Gciman Socialism in Verse and Piose’ ’ 

On the stiiigglo again.st 'tiiic .socialism’, cf Ileiwig Folder, 
Marx mid Engels am Voiahend dei Revolution, Akademia 
Vei lag, Beilin, igdo 

This school of thought has been studied by a number of 
modern authois • 

D Koigen, Zur VorgcscJnchtc dcs modernen phtlosophi- 

schen Sozinhsmus in Deutschland, Bcinc, 1901 

1 Die ivahren Sozialislcn, unpuldishecl unul 1932 MEW, IV, 
pp 248-go 

2 'Kail Giun, Die sozialc Bewcgiing in Frankrenh and Belgien 
(Darmstadt, 1845), odcr Die Geschichtsschreibiing des wahren Sozial- 
ismus’, Weitfalisches Dampfboot, August-Septembci 1847 Marx 
thought of using this article as a supplement to The German Ideology, 
MEW, III, pp. 473-J20 

3 ‘Deutscher Sozialismus m Versen luid Pro.sa', Deutsche Brmseler 
Zeilung, 12 Septembei 1847 and g December 1847 MEW, IV, 
pp 207-47, 
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A Cornu, ‘Gei man Utopianism; “True” Socialism’, Sctence 
and Society, 12, 1948, K. Marx et F. Engels, 1958, vol. II 
John Weiss, Moses HesSj Utopian Socialism, Detroit, Wayne 
Stale University Press, i960 

Lloyd D Easton, ‘Alienation and History in the early 
Maix’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 21, 
1961. 

Emile Bottigelh, Qenese du socialisme scienlifique, Editions 
Sociales, Pans, 1967 

David McLellan, The Young Hegelians and Karl Marx, 
Macmillan, ig6g 
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COULD MARX DISSOLVE 
THE COMMUNIST LEAGUE? 

The authois state on p 174 that Marx 'made use of his dis- 
cictionaiy powers and dissolved the League’ in May-June 
1848. This statement lehes on a document not pioduced in the 
English first edition, the deposition made by Petei Gcrhaidt 
Roser, piesideni of the Cologne Association of ^Workers, who 
was convicted at the trial of Cologne communists in 1852-3 
Roser agreed to making some disclosmes, no doubt having 
been cornered into seeking an agieemcnt with the police (In- 
cidentally, it is worth noting that the case was followed very 
caiefully by the Pmssian Mimsiei of the Inteiioi, who was no 
other thanFeidinand von Westphalen, Jenny Maix’s biothei.) 
Rosci declared, and Nicolaievsky fully accepted his statement, 
that Maix did not want tire adventiue in which men like 
Willich and Schappei wei'e involving themselves ' This refusal 
was associated with a general appreciation of the peiiod and 
the chances of the revolutionary movement Accoiding to 
Nicolaievsky, another document tends 'fully to confiim Roser’s 
story’ This is a statement by Marx himself ‘We devote our- 
selves to a party which - so much the better foi it - cannot yet 
take power. If it did so, it would take measuies which would 
he not directly proletarian, but petty bourgeois Our party will 
be able to attain power only when conditions enable it to carry 
out Its ideas 

1 c£ above, pp 229-30 B. Nicolaievsky used the document as an 
annex to the Geiman (abbreviated) edition of the present work, Karl 
tind Jenny Marx, Berlin, 1933, pp 149-62 

2 Report of the last meeting of the central committee {Central' 
lieharck) of the League, London, 15 September 1850 Marx was refei- 
ring to the changing of the rules of the League in 1848 (Document 
preset ved at the International Institute of Social Histoiy, Amsteidam ) 
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These facts and statements carried weight in Mcolaievsky’s 
mind, and later he did not hesitate to write . ‘For the history 
of the League and the years 1848-g in Marx’s life is the fiist 
question to be studied’; he said that the present biography had 
‘far from exhausted the question’ (article of 1961 cited below), 
and he criticized various Soviet historians for failing to draw 
attention to it ‘because of party-political considerations’ ^ 

One of these historians, E P Kandel, whose works on Marx’s 
early years and the League are authoritative in Russia, '* de- 
clared that the deposition hy the traitor Roser was valueless; 
that Roser, in betraying his fiiends, tried to minimize the role 
played by some of them, and that accepting the view that the 
League was dissolved meant accepting ‘the Menshevik inter- 
pretation of Marx’s and Engels’s policy in 1848-9’. Kandel 
claims that if the League disintegrated in 1848, this was only 
temporary, and ‘it continued to exist in the form of ideological 
and political leadeiship’ in the Neue Rhetmsche Zeitung, 
the editors of which were Marx and Engels, and it then 
‘continued to live in the party cadres, the members of the 
League, who locally organized and directed the associations 
of workeis 

Nicolaievsky regarded this as laying down the official Soviet 
position Marx, as the predecessor of Lenin, having in mind a 
‘new kind of party’ based on ‘professional revolutionaries’, 
would never have dreamt of dissolving his organization. On 
the other hand, the historian could not ignore this document 
‘Without Roser, the history of the League in the years of the 

3. B Nicolaievsky, ‘Toward a History of the Communist League, 
1 847-1 85a’, InternaHanal Review of Social History (published by the 
International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam), Part II, 1956, 
pp 234-52 The discussion of this point is on p 237 

4 E P Kandel. Marx and Engels The Organizers of the Commu- 
nist League, Moscow, 1953 B Nicolaievsky (1961) also attributed to 
him the article on the ‘Communist League’ in the Great Soviet Ency- 
clopaedia, 2nd ed , 1958 

5 E P Kandel, ‘The distortion of the history of Marx’s and Engels’s 
struggle for the proletarian party in the works of certain right-wing 
socialists’, Voprosy Istorn, 5, 1958. 
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1 evolution would remain a senes of incompiehensible move- 
ments, tossed by every wind.’ Now, all that the Soviet histor- 
ians seem to know of the document is that part of it which was 
published by Nicolaievsky m the 1933 Geiman edition of his 
woik; in it he piinted an unpublished passage whcie Roser 
repeated the contents of a letter from Maix The passage is as 
follows 

In conclusion, I should like to add this It is alleged that both 
Maix and Schappei want communism This docs not alter the 
lact that they aie opponents 01 even enemies as soon as it comes 
to the methods by which communism is to be attained The sup- 
poiters of Schapper and Willicli want communism introduced at 
the present stage of development, if necessaiy by foicc of arms, 
in the course of the imminent revolution To Maix, communism 
is possible only as a lesult oC an advance m education and general 
development, in one of the letters he addressed to us he clistin- 
guished the four phases tbiough which it will be necessary to pass 
before it is achieved He says that from now to the next 1 evolu- 
tion the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat maich together 
against the monaichy They will not cairy out that revolution 
themselves, but it will icsult from class relations and will aiise 
from poveity The pciiodical commercial ciises will make it inevit- 
able After the next revolution, the petty hoingcoisie having 
aeceded to power, the communists will begin their own action 
and will go over to the opposition Then the soci.d republic will 
come, followed by the socialist-communist republic, and finally 
the ground will be cleared lor a piiiely communist republic 
[Deposition of 3 January 1854] 

Howevei that may be, so fai as Nicolaievsky was concerned, 
the cential committee disintcgiatcd m May-June 1848 be- 
cause of the dissension between two mam gioups, the ‘com- 
munist demociats’ who followed Maix, and the leadcis of the 
former League of the Just Thus the Communist League had 
reached an impasse, and Maix merely ‘cut the Gordian knot’ 
No contiadiction with the activity m London should be seen 
in this; it was the lesult of the activity of the foimcr leaders of 
the League of the Just, who did not give up hope of leaching 
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■ was to be seen in 

agreement again with Maix’s group, a® 

_ c„,TnallY dissolved, oi 

Claiming that the organization was 

stating moie simply that the pioposal ^ one concept 

lowed by us dissolution de facto, presents u existence 

of the organization and its tasks, claiming 

was continuous presents us with another, 

essence of this controversy, into which we 

further here 

All that needs be added is that E. P- ^ ^g^berg published 
taming his previous stand,’ that W hiu , spite of 

the complete text of Rosei’s deposition, m (jocuinents. to 

some leseivations about the insufficiency m evidence is 

grant him 'ci edibility and finally temporarily closes 
quoted in an aiticle by S Na’aman whicn 

the discussion ^ following lines wiit- 

Iii conclusion, it may he hoped that the i j^pjeed ‘When 
ten by Maix hirasell in i860 will not committee in 

the Febiuaiy levolution bioke out, the c 

London entiusted me with coiitiol Germany, its 

League Duiing the period of the icvolu^t^'^ attammg 
activity died oi itself, since moie effectiv of the 're- 

its ends piesented themselves’. Later 1 

constitution’ of the League in London 

f yofi'o^y Istom and 

6 B. Nicolaicvsliy, ‘Who is distoitmg histoi^y ^fican Philosophical 
K Maix m 1848-1849’, Proceedings of the 

Society, vol 1 05, no 1, Philadelphia, Apiil >96' emei schlechten 

7 E P Kandel, ‘Eine schlethte ^uegiing, V/a, Beilin, 

Sadie’, Beitrage zur Geschichle der Arbeitcr ^ 

1963 , gundes der Kommu- 

8 Werner Bluraenbeig, ‘Zur Geschichte d ^ j,fiternatioml Review 
nisten, die Aussagen des Peter Gerhardt Rose! , 

of Social Plistory, vol IX, 1964, p 81 ff der Kommunisten 

9 Shlomo Na’aman, 'Zur Gesdudite des Bu gQ^ialgeschichie, V, 
in der zwcitcn Phase seines Bestehens’, Afchn^ } 

Planover, 1965 

10 Hen Vogt, MEW, XIV, p 439 f 
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WORKS OF BAKUNIN AND SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS ABOUT HIM 

Marx's and Engels’s wutings about Bakunin can be consulted 
in part m Contre VanarcJm, Pans, 1935, in paiticulai Maix’s 
notes, ‘Statism and Anaichy’, on Bakunin’s ideas about the 
state, the dictatoiship of the piolctauai and the agiaiian 
question. See below, 1959 

Bakoumne, CEiwrcs, Stock, Pads, 1895-1913, 6 vols 
Albeit Richaid, ‘Bakoumne et I’lnternationale’, Revue de 
Paris, September 1896 

PtsmaM.A Bakunina, Geneva, 1896 (Con cspondcnce) 
Correspondance, ed Michel Diagoinonov, tianslation (not 
veiy leliable) by Made Stiombcig, Pciiin, Pans, 1896 
Max Nettlau, The Life of Michcl Bakoumne (Geiman, 
Michael Bakunin. Erne Biographic). Pdvately pdnted by 
the author, London, 1896-1900, 3 vols 
J Guillaume, L’ Internationale, 1905-10, quoted passim 
Eduaid Bernstein, Karl Marx und Michael Bakunin, Tub- 
ingen, 1910. 

Fiitz Brupbacher, Marx und Bakunin, 1913. 

N. Riazanov, ‘Sozialdemokiatische Flagge und anaichist- 
ische Waie. Em Beitrag zur Paiteigeschichte’, Die ISIeue 
Zeit, XXXII, vol I, no 9, 28 November 1913, p 332 fE) 
no 10, 5 December 1913, p. 360 If 

G M Steklov, M A Bakunin, Jus life and work (in Russian), 
1926-7, 4 vols 

Aithui Lehnmg, 'Maixismus and Anaichismus in der 
Russichen Revolution’, Die Internationale, Beilin, 1929 
M Bakounine, Confession (1857) Traduite dii lussc par 
Paulette Brupbachei, avee unc Intioduction de Fritz 
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Brupbachei et des annotations de Max Nettlau Rider, 
Pans, 1933. 

Benoit'P Hepner, Bakoumne et le panslavisme revolution- 
naite Cinq essais sur I’histoire des idees en Russie et en 
Europe, Riviere, Pans, 1937 
E. H Carr, Michael Bakunin, London, 1937. 

H E Kaminski, Bakoumne, la vie d^un revolutionnaire, 
Aubier, Pans, 1938 

Fritz Biupbacher, ‘Marx et Bakoumne’ (tianslation of the 
1913 veision), Sociahsme et Liberte, Editions de la Bacon- 
mere, Neuchatel, 1955 

Eugene Pyziur, The Doctrine of Anarchism of Michael 
Bakunin, Marquette University Press, 1955 
Heniy Mayer, Maix on Bakunin’, Etudes de marxologte, 
no 2, 1959 English veision of the notes on ‘Statism and 
Anardiy’. 

Michele Bakunin, Scritti napoletani (1864-7), ed P C. 
Masini, Beigamo, 1963 

Archives Bakoumne, edition etablie pour I’lnstitut inter- 
national d’Histoiie sociale d’Amsteidam par Arthur Lehn- 
ing In course of publication, E J. Brill, Leyden, since 1961. 
Four vols. published. 

La Liberte, selected wiitmgs, 1965 
Daniel Gueiin, L’Anarchtsme, Gallimard, Paris, 1965 
Vaiious items on and by Bakunin in D Gtienn, Ni Dieu 
m maitre, anthologie historique du mouvement anarchiste, 
Editions de Delphes, Pans, 1966; lepublished, La Cite, 
Lausanne, 1969 (pp 164-275). 

A Lehning, ‘La lutte des tendances au sem de la Premieie 
Internationale Marx et Bakounine’, La Premiere Inter- 
nationale. Vinstitution, Vimplantation, le rayonnement 
Colloques internationaux du C.N R S , Paris, 1 964, published 
in 1 968 

Pierre Ansart, Marx et Vanarchisme, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1969 

Daniel Guerin, Pour un marxisme libertaire, LafEont, Pans, 
1969. 
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MARX AND RUSSIA 

Wc have seen that Marx always took a lively mtcicst in Rus- 
sian politics - his anti-Tsaiism made il a largely hostile inter- 
est, mounting, in the eyes of Bakunin, foi instance, to ‘explicit 
Russophobia and implicit Slavophobia’ ' 

Such a picture would be misleading unless supplemented by 
a biicf lemmdci of Maix’s influence in Russia The readei 
will lecall his lelations with Annenkov, foi instance, and Bak- 
unin himself, it is gcneially agiccd, was the fust Russian tians- 
lator of the Commumst Maiiilesto (1859), Bakunin also tried 
to iianslate Das Kupital Maix was not lacking m Russian 
leadcis, both of The Povaly of Philosophy and The Critique 
of Political Economy} By an ‘iiony of Lite’, as he wiote to 
Engels, the lust pioposal to publish a tiaiislation of Das 
Kapital came fiom Russia, thiough a ‘populist’ socialist, the 

t In toiinccUoii with the last paiagiaph of the tna\ig\irnl Address 
of 1864, speeches made in 1871 and quoted by A Lehning in his 
article of 1968 (cf. Appendix IV) To the titles already cited there may 
be added Paul W. Blackstock and Beit F Hosclitz, The Russian Men- 
ace to Europe A Collection of Articles, Speeches, Letters and News 
Dispatches, Fiee Press, Illinois, 1942, covering the whole period 1848- 
90. The aiticlcs of 1835-50 have been studied by M Rubel, Marx et 
Engels devant la rdvalutiaii russe, Payot, Pans, not yet published cf 
also L Ncttci, intiodiictton to the Nouvelle Gazette Rhcnane \Neiie 
Rhetnische Zeiliing], Editions Sociales, 1963, pp 22-3 Note also the 
articles published in 1865 in the Free Press, ‘Revelations on the Plisloiy 
of Diplomacy m the Eighteenth Century', cf the Bibliography, 'Hep 
net’ and ‘Hutchinson’, and pp 246-7 above Complete bibliogiaphy of 
these wiiUiigs in H. Krause, Marx md Engels mid das zetlgendssische 
Riissland, Giessen, 1958 

2 Let us mention the aitisan-philosophcr Joseph Dictzgen, who 
made a close study of The Critique and of Das Kapital, as he wrote to 
Marx from St Pctersbui g on 5 Novcmhei 1867. 
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economist Danielson, who, after H Lopatin gave up the task, 
translated and published it in 1883 ^ Though he disliked Hei- 
zen as a follower of Proudhon (who also exercised great in- 
fluence in Russia), he was not drawn towards the Russian 
socialists who called themselves ‘Marxists’ He admired 
Chemichevsky, who was arrested and exiled in 1862, and in 
1869 he began learning Russian m order to be able to read 
his writings, as well as those of Fleiovsky '' Most of his corres- 
pondents were narodmkt, or populists, but they also included 
Lavrov, who was a Proudhonian,^ as well as Tkatchev and 
Mikhailovsky ® 

Marx criticized the attitude of the Russian liberals from 
as early as 185S ‘To declaie themselves opposed to serfdom, 
but to accept emancipation only on conditions that make it an 
imposture ’ {N^w York Tribune, 19 October 1858, 29 De- 
cember 1858, 17 Januaiy 1859) 

In 1874 Tkatchev wiote to Engels that he seemed to make 
little of the revolutionary merits of the obshchtina, the Russian 
peasants’ commune The Russian people, he said, was ‘com- 
munist by instinct, by tiadition’, Russia had no bourgeoisie, 
and the state was poweiless ‘An easiei and more agreeable 
revolution could not be imagined’, Engels rephed ’ 

PI ere we recognize the great subject of debate among the 
populists Could Russia build a communal society on the 
ancient foundations of collective land ownership (the mir)} 
Or was capitalism a stage that was universally necessary? 

3 Marx conducted a protracted correspondence with his translator 
cf Dte Bnefe von K Marx mid F Engels an Danielson (Ntcolat-on), 
letters published by G Mayer and Kurt Mandelbaum, Leipzig, 1929 
cf M Rubel, ‘La Riissie dans I’ceuvie de Marx et d’Engels Leui 
correspondance avec Danielson’, op cit 

4 N Flerovsky, The Situation of the Working Class in Russia, 1869 

5 About twenty letters, flora 1871 to 1882, MEW, XXX 

6 On Russian populism cf Venturi’s basic work, II popolismo russo, 
1952 See also Populism, ed G lonescu and E Gellner The Nature of 
Human Society, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1969 

7 Engels replied foi Marx and for himself ‘Soziales aus Russland’, 
Der Volksstaat, 1875 Fiench translation by M Rubel in Economies et 
Socictes, op cit 
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Mikliailovsky submitted the problem to Marx, who lephed in 
French.® 

The problem of pumitive institutions had been long 
familiar to Marx and he did a great deal of leading on the 
subject, including M Kovalevsky's book on Communal Pra- 
petty in Russia, which was sent him by the author in 1879. 

Among the Russian populists a numbci of theoiists were be- 
ginning to stand out, including Axelrod, Deutsch and the Plek- 
hanov of Socialism and the Pahttcal Struggle^ The militant 
revolutionary Vera Zassoiilitch, who had taken refuge 
in Geneva after making an assassination attempt and was an 
associate of these men, wiote to Marx in their name on this 
'question of life 01 death’ Was the nnr, the ruial commune, 
viable or not? Should the levolutionarics stiuggle foi its libeia- 
tion or disinterest themselves in it to devote themselves to 
the town workers? Hei letter provided the occasion for this 
most remaikablc loply by Maix' ‘To save the Russian com- 
mune a Russian levolution will be ncrcssaiy ' Tbe Russian 
commune did not of coinsc am vivc 1917, 

8. ‘L’avenir sod.il dc l.i Rustic', prislluiiiiously pulilislicd Ijy V Zds- 
soulitch in 1884. h'* Plciaclc, II, pp if M RuIkI, op. til 

9 cf Dietrich Gcycr, Lemn in dci nmni hen SozialdemokraUc, 
Cologne, 1962, pp. 1(1-35; Revolutionary Rusua, «1 R Pipes, Harvard, 

1968 

10. Letter of Veia Zassnulitrli to Matx of tO Febiuaiy 1881, reply 
and rough notes for it, 8 March 1881 La PlOi.idc, II, pp. 1576-73. En- 
gels later sent to Zassoulitch the reply to Mikhailovsky quoted above 
M Rubel, op cit. On this point, tf Part VIH of 0 «s Kapilal on ‘pumi- 
tive accumulation’, end of ch. XVI: and Maix’s and Engels’, s foreword 
to the new Russian edition of the Communist Manifc,sto, 1882, La 
Pleiadc, I, p 1483 Other documents tn li’conomiec et Socn^tds, July 

1969 cf also K Papaioannou, 'La Riissie et I'Occicicnt’, Le Control 
socitil, XII, nos I and 2-3, 1968, 
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21 cf A. Ruge, 1886 
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weavers’ rising, cf Georg Eckert, 1965 

29 On Marx’s farst economic reading, cf CEttvres, La Pldiade, vol II, 
p LIVff 

30 On the fate of the Deutsch-Fransostsche Jahrhucher and Vorwarts, 
d G Mayer, 1913, A Cornu, vol. II, 1955 
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2 On the antecedents of the Communist League, cf Charles Andler’s 
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33 The exact numhens wcie estimated by J Roiigeiic in his aitide 
of April-Junc 1965 

34. cf S. Bernstein, 11762. 

34 Guillaume was the auihoi of L'lnlernalutnule, foiii vols , i<704-io 
He gives a detailed account of the C'oulleiv alhiir in vol I. d also 
RolfR Biglci, 1963, and Ficymond, 1964 
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Chapter 18. Michael Bakunin 

I cf Appendix IV, a selected bibliography of works on Bakunin 
a Bakunin had written to Ruge m 1843 An exchange of letters be- 
tween them was published in the Deiitsch-Franzosische Jahrbu- 
cher, the first and only issue, February 1844 Bakunin joined the 
Association democratique in December 1847 He stayed in Brussels 
from the end of December 1847 to the end of February 1848 

3 Or more precisely 'The pleasure (Lust) of destruction is at the 
same time that of creation’ These words occur in ‘The Reaction 
in Germany, a fragment, by a Frenchman’ (signed Jules Elysard), 
in the Deutsche Jahrbucher fur Wrssenschoft und Ktinst, 17-21 
October 184a cf B -P Hepner, 1954, p 185! 

4 The attack on Bakunin was published in the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, 5 July 1848 Some years later Marx confirmed in a letter 
to Lassalle (3 March i860, MEW, XXX, p. 498) that he had pub- 
lished in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung a slanderous communica- 
tion, signed Koscielski, about Bakunin He had subsequently in- 
serted an amende honorable and buried the hatchet with Bakunin, 
whom he met soon afterwards in Berlin (25-26 August) during the 
propaganda journey mentioned on p 184 above While Bakunin 
was exiled in Siberia (1849-64) the Morning Advertiser (29 August) 
published another article accusing him of collusion with the Tsar’s 
Government Marx was not lesponsible, but Herzen and Golovin 
suspected him of having instigated the slander Marx replied by 
‘breaking a lance’ in favour of ‘Michael Bakunin’ on a September 
1853 (MEW, IX, pp 294-6) cf his letter to Engels, 3 September 
1853 (MEW, XXVIII, pp 280-85). The i860 letter to Lassalle 
quoted above also related these facts, but with errors of detail cf 
D Riazanov, ‘Maix als Verleumder’, 1910 cf Bakunin, Confession, 
French version 1932, p 201 f , p 209 f cf also Appendix IV 

5 It is known, from the letter of 4 November 1864 (MEW, XXXI, 
p 16) Bakunin said, among other things, that a peasant revolu- 
tion would lead to socialism m Poland, and that he proposed to 
devote himself solely to socialism in future 

6 See the Confession of 1 857, and Appendix IV 

7 Source unknown 

8 ‘Programme et objet de I’Organisation revolutionnaire des Frferes 
Internationaux’, L’ Alliance de la DSmocratie socialiste et V Associa- 
tion Internationale des Travailleurs Report and documents pub- 
lished by ordei of the International congress at The Hague, Lon- 
don, 1873, pp 13 1-2; reprinted in D Guerin, Nz Dieu ni maitre, 
1966, 2nd ed , 1969, pp 197-215 

9 cf Freymond, vol I, p 239 C 

K.M. — 16* 
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10, This was the litsl tongress »[ the league of Peace and Freedom, 
Geneva, 1867. ([uotatum is from Wyrohov’s Mdtnoires (1913), 

ti The speech referred to was made by Bakunin on 10 September 
i86g. Thcic is a passage on Bakunin m fioitventrs du baron N. 
tVrangel. Du sctvci^e au hoUhu'isnic, Ploii, Pans, 1926 

12. tf. the documents piodueed liy Marx, Engels and laifaigue in 
UAlbmite de la Dt’mocralte snaalhln ct [.'AssoLialtnn Interna- 
lionale dcs Travailh'ur\, July tSyj c f. alioie, note 8 

13, 15 December 1868 MFAV.XXXU.p 234, 

14. 18 Deccmlier 1868. ibid , ji, 236. 

15. Le Coined gciitVal nu Comal fddrral dc la Htitssc ronmiide « Ceii- 
eve, January 1870. CnmnittnU ation umfidcnticllc lontre liaknunine, 
March 1870 cf notes H and 12. and /.ec Prtlendiie', cciciiom de 
1‘ Internationale, March 1872 

16 22 Deccmbci 1868. Marx cntloscsl tins Icttci csith his own letter 
to Engels of 13 January 18617. M K W, XXXII, p. 747. 

17. Undated letter puhhshecl by M Nettlau, Vhe Life . . . (1895), 
p 253; rcpioduted in J Guillaume, I, p 73 

18 Ixtter published in /'n'nia M. A. liakumna, C.’cncv.i, 18196, pp. 233-8. 
The quotation seems to be cUrei ily from the oiigmal and not fiom 
the French version, Correspondance, (ip 288-95. ■i'be rdsumd pre- 
ceding it mentions ‘sciemdic sotiahsm', hut ilie plu.ise does not 
occur in the letter: Bakunin mentions only ilie ‘gieat scivices that 
he [Marx] has rendered the socialist cause' dining the past twenty- 
five ycais'. 

19 These details and those that follow arc given by J. Guillaume, vol, I 

20 The report for the Basle congress (6- 1 1 Hcptemhei 1869) was drafted 
by Maix (in Faiglish, it was read in German and Ficnch), Subjects 
pioposed by London were, landed piopcitv (cf La Pleiade, 1 , 
p. 1473 f,), the law of inheritance, mutual credit, cthuatum, the acti- 
vity of c)igam 7 ations opposed to the emaiu ipation of the woikers, 
etc, Marx's icport drew auciuimi to the 'guenilia warfaic between 
labour and capital, ic., the strikes whicli have troubled l^urope 
during the past year’, and on 1 1 Sepicmhcr 'lesistance funds' were 
discussed Another subject proposed for discussion was ‘direct 
legislation exercised by the people’ Rcpoit and minutes in Docu- 
ments of the First International, III, pp 326-42, MEW, 
XVI, pp 370-82, Freymond, II, pp. 5-131. cf. J Guillaume, I, 190. 

21 Freymond, vol, II, p jff. 

22 The phrase is A, Ruge’s, 1846 cf E Silbeiner, 1965 and 1966 

23 Moses Hess, Le Rdved, 2 October 1869, the anonymous reply (it 
was by J Guillaume) appeared m Le I’rogrds, Le Lnele, 16 October 
1869 J. Guillaume, T, p 22a IT. 

24. Varlm to J Cuillaumc, 21; December 1869 Tr Pio/rids, i January 
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1870 Reprinted, with an account of the circumstances of the 
foundation of La Marseillaise, by J Guillaume, I, pp 2C7-8 
MEW, 35 MEW, XXXII, p 516 

Chapter ig The Franco-Prussian War 

I On the antecedents of the Franco-Prussian War, cf M Rubcl, Karl 
Marx devant le bonapartisme, i960. 

2, Freymond. vol I, p 78. 

3, M Ruhel, op. cit , pp 1 22-3 

4 cf D Riazanov, aiticle of 2 July 1915 

5 7 February 188a MEW XXXV, pp 269-70 

6 20 June 1866 MEW, XXXI, p 229 

7 ihid , p 204 

8. ihid , p 514 

g Luxembourg was to have been the price of French neutrality 
Napoleon III is said to have hoped for more See the letters of 
Marx and Engels ol 27 March and 4 Apiil 1867 

10 12 Febiuary 1870 MEW, XXXII, p 443 

11 17 February 1870 ibid , p 651 

12 22 August 1870 MEW, XXXIII, p 47 On Behel’s and Liebknecht’s 
activity in Geimany, cf K -H Ledigkeit, 1958 

13 MEW, XXXIII, p 38 

14 20 July 1870 ibid , p 5 

15 The General Council of the IW A on the War To the Members 
of the I W A in Europe and the United States, London, 33 July 
1870 

16 MEW, XXXIII, pp 40-41 

17. Letter to Kugelmann, 4 February 1871 ibid, p 182 

18 F Engels, Notes on the War, sixty articles on the war of 1870-71 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, from 27 July to 18 February 1871 

19 MEW, XXXIII, p 32 

30 20 August 1870. ibid ,p 45 

2 1 Bakunin, CEuvres, IV, p 499 

22 ‘XXIXth Letter’ fiom Pans, 25 January 1831. 1868 ed,VIII, p 121 

23 To Ogaiev, Pisma, p. 300, French version, Coriespondance, p 336 

24 To Albert Richard, 23 August 1870 J Guillaume, II, p 81 

27 Marx to Engels, 6 September 1870 MEW, XXXIII, pp 54-5 

26 Marx to Engels, 10 September 1870 ibid , p 59. 

27 Secret Address of the I W A on the Franco-Prussian War, Lon- 
don, 9 September 1870 

28. MEW, XXXIII, p 140 

29 To Albert Richard, from London, 6 September 1870 cf Oscar 
Testut, 1873, J Guillaume, II, p 100 
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30 MEW, XXXIII, p. 158 On the role oE the International at Lyons, 
c£ J. Rougenc, iy(it> 

3t letter to Marx, 7 Scptcmhei 1870 MEW, XXXIIl, p 58 

32 ibid , pp. 6 i“2. 

33 20 August 1870, ibid , p 45 

34 4 February 1871 ibld.p 183 

35. ibid., p 58, 

36 To Engels, 7 July MEW. XXXII, p 11 s 

37, MEW, XXXIIl, p. 54. He goes on to e.ill him ‘tlii.s [848 toast- 
master, who now plays the Biiitus’ 

38 ig and 35 bepteinber 1870. Piima. pp 304 -b, ('arrr\[n»Hla>iic, pp 
338-9, J, Guillaume, II, p. 92 

39 lyOetober 1870. MEW, XXXIIl, p. 15H 

40 The Freedom oE the Piess .and of Debate in Get many ’ 

41. t£ note 18 

42, (f. 'Bibliographic de la Coinimuic dc Pans’, .irtide by J Rotigcric 
and G Haupt, January-March 1962 

43 Lcttei to Louis Palix, 29 Seplcniher 1870 (huvres, IV, p, 78. 

44. To Gaspaid Sentifum, 23 Onohei 1870, (juoied by J, Guillnume, 
Bakminine, CEuvres, II, p 275. 

45 The original text is quoted here, llie lii.st oilitioii of the picseiu 
work contained a somewhat dilleient one, ending with the state- 
ment; ‘Our icvolmion has not yet lome, but we sliall make it, and, 
when we arc rid of the Piu.s.sians, we shall lay the foundations in a 
levolutionary fashion of the egaluauan sot kiy ol w'hlih we dicani.’ 
This is a circular of the Paris federal (ountil, It is addressed to 
provincial members of the Intc1nation.1I, infoiming them of the 
activities and partitipatiou tn national defente of then Patisian 
colleagues, and can he dated turn niid-Septcmbet 1870 

46.011 Lavrov in Pans, tf Panzhkaya Knmmnna, Petrngiad, 1919, 
this letlei is quoted on p. 80 See also Venturi, eh XVITI 

47 12 September 1874 MEW, XXXIIl, p 64a 

48. Gambon had recently taken his scat in the National Assembly in 
Bordeaux. This radical with vaguely sotiahst leanings had figuied 
on the list supported by the Pans mcnibers of the International. 
Like Pyat, another radical elected with the aid of the votes of 
members of the International, he consulted it on ‘tlic (oiirse of 
action to be taken in the light of the attitude of the National 
Assembly’, cf. Les Sdanus offittelles de I’lnternaliomle it Pans 
pendant Ic Stifre cl pcndanl la Cininniine, Paii.s, K l,achaud, 1872, 
p 98. The icply quoted heie is signed by ’one of the setieiaiic.s 
foi Fiance’ (Ilcnu Goiilld) and was calmly accompanied by a sum- 
mons to attend the .session of 22 Maub 
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49 i7Seplembei 1874 MEW.XXXIII, p 64a. 

50 12 April 1871 ibid,, p aoj. 

51 ibid , p aoo 

52 To Leo Frankel and Louis-Eugene Varlin, 13 May 1871, ibid., p 226. 

53 22 Februaiy 1881 MEW, XXXV, p i6o 

54 5 April 1871 J Guillaume, II, p 140 

55 ibid.p 140 and p 154 

56. Through an mlermediary Marx sent the Communards details about 
the secret agreement between Bismarck and Jules Favre for joint 
action with a view to the *re-estabhshment of order in Paris', as 
well as ‘advice’ on how to thwart these plans cf the letter to Frankel 
and Varlin of 13 May 1871 quoted above In a letter to Beesly of 
12 May 1871 Marx said he had this information from Bismarck’s 
‘right hand’ (according to MEW, Johannes Miquel, an ex-member 
of the Communist League) Through the agency of Engels, he 
sent them to Laf argue at Bordeaux cf MEW, XXXIII, pp 226-8, 
Chromk, 1934, p 300 

57 12 Apul 1871 MEW, XXXI, p 206 

58 Maix to Frankel and Vailin, 13 May 1871 MEW, XXXIII, p 226 

59 Minutes of the General Council Documents of the First Interna- 
tional, vol IV, Moscow, undated, pp 166 and 169 

60 26 Apul 1871 MEW,XXXffl,p 216 

6 1 All tins material is available in French cf next note 

62 Address of the General Council of the IW A on the Civil War in 
France, i 8 yi To all the Members of the Association in Europe and 
the United States cf also La Guerre civile en France, new ed, 
accompanied by Marx’s prepaiatory work and press cuttings (18 
March-i May), Pans 1953. 

63 12 Apul 1871 MEW, XXXIII, p 205, 

64 In 1877 Marx took an interest m W Bracke’s tianslation into Ger- 
man of Lissagaray’s History of the Commune, the MS of which he 
revised See the coriespondence with Bracke, MEW, XXXIV. 

Chapter 30 The Decline of the International 

1 On this period, cf M Molnar, 1963 

2 To Kugelmann, 17 March 1868 MEW, XXXII, p 540 

3 18 June 1871 MEW,XXXin,p 238. 

4 cf , for instance, the two interviews given by Marx after the Com- 
mune, published by M Rubel, 1 962 

5 Letter written iii French hut published in Flemish by De Werher, 
(8 April 1 87 1 ), of which P Coenen was the editor 

6 On how Marx was visualized by the French police, cf H Hirsch, 
1955; and the evidence produced by J. Verdes in Ins article of 
April 1966. 
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